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Moſt Reverend Father in GOD 


7.x 0 


Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury, &c. 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 


NE, who appeared for the Church in 
time of her greateſt Danger, briskly 
defended her Do#rines againſt the 
NN darin open of her mon virulent 
GEESE oppolers, took care to erect aSynagogue 
2 DS : for God, where he found a b r 
for Satan And One, whoſe Life has all along been 
one continued Sermon againſt Vice and LY; 
ocs 
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does well deſerve to wear a Mitre. And the fixing of 
ſuch an One at the Helm of this National Church, 
did not only proclaim the Royal Wiſdom in making 
that prudent Choice; but did alſo prognoſticate to 
the Church herſelt what ſhe has ſeen already come 
to paſs: Even thoſe wiſhed for Halcyon Days, and 
Safety from Danger, which by the care of ſuch an 
Able, Watchful Pilot, ſhe has, thanks to Heaven, 
hitherto enjoyed. This mighty Ble//ing | moſt Reve- 
rend Father | we owe, under the Aruſprcious Provi- 
dence of God, to your Grace's excellent Management 
of Things. And, as it were not enough to influence 
and govern the Eftabliſbed Church at home, your 
Grace takes alſo care to enlarge her Bounds, and the 
number of her Members abroad. Bleſſed be God, our 


implacable Adverſaries can no longer upbraid us with 


a ſupine Negle4 of our Heathen American Neighbours 
in their Sp/ritual Concerns. We may now boaſt of 
a ſettled Society de propaganda Fide as well as they 
and hope to bring over, 1n progreſs of time, good 
ſtore of rea Converts to the Truth, in lieu of the many 
pretended Ones of theirs. That moſt venerable Soci- 
ety, as it conſiſts of a conſiderable number of ex- 
cellent Perſons both in Church and State, fo it is ſin- 
gularly happy in having the Benefit of your Grace's 
ready Advice and Affitance upon all Occaſions. You 
are indecd the main Spring, that animates that rruly 
Chriſtian Body, and it is your extraordinary Leal for 
the Cauſe of Chriſt, that gives Life and Vigour to her 
many great Deſigns. | 


Upon which Account it is, that T preſume to lay 
at your Grace's Feet this:New Edition of the follow- 
ing Geographical Treatiſe. For, having conſidered in 
it | under the general Head of Religion | the Spiritual 
State of Mankind through all Quarters of the known 

World; 
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World ; and finding, by a modeſt Calculation, that 
ſcarce Five of "Twenty-five Parts thereof are Chri/- 
tian; Who can refrain from wiſhing, That the 
thick Mitts of Pagan Ignorance and Error were diſ- 
pelled by the radiant Beams of the Sun of Righteouſo 
neſs ; ſo that thoſe People who fit in Darkneſs might 
know the True God their Maker; and be yet fo 
happy as to ſee the /aving Light of the Goſpel of Jeſus 
Chriſt. | My Lord, | There is none, I am confident, 
that more cordially wiſheth this than yourſelf; and 
none more earneſtly deſireth, that all human Means 
were uſed to effect the ſame in thoſe Parts of the 
Heathen World, where the Engliſh Nation is moſtly 
concerned. To whom therefore could I fo properly 
addreſs my ſelf as to your Grace ; being well . 
that you will leave no Stone unturned, in endeavour- 
ing to ſet that moſt defirable Deſign on foot, when 
you, in your Godly Wiſdom, ſhall clearly ſee it truly 
feaſible ? 


That great Work, T am ſenſible, requires the joint 
Aſſiſtance of many Hands, and calls aloud for the 
ready Concurrence of every Chriſtian; and truly all 
who bear that Honourable Title may be aſſiſtant there- 
in one way or other; whether it be by their Aa- 
vice, their Prayers, or their Purſe. But, to pro- 
mote the ſame in the moſt expeditious manner, it is 
much to be wiſhed that ſuch a Glorious Undertaking 
were made a National Concern, and had a proper 
Fund appointed for it in a Parliamentary way, This 
ſtill remains to be done; and all men believe, That 
there is none ſo likely to bring that about as Tour Grace, 
wheneyer a favourable Fundure ſhall offer. In the 
mean time, May Heaven long preſerve Your Grace 
in Health and Walfare, and bleſs with Succe/s your 
many Noble Deſigns for the Church of God, May it 


graciouſly 
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ciouſly pleaſe the True God, the Sovereign Lord of 
eaven and Earth, to make known his Ways upon 
Earth, his ſaving Health among all Nations. May 
the Chariot Wheels of the bleſſed Goſpel drive ſwiftly 
through the whole inhabited World : And may all 
the Kingdoms thereof become the Kingdom of the Lord 
aud of his Chriſt. In fine, may it pleaſe God to call 
in his antient People the Fews, with the Fulneſ5 of 
the Gentiles : That as there is but one Shepherd, ſo 
there may be but one Sheepfold. This is the daily Prayer 
of the beſ# Church upon Earth, and the hearty Vi 
and Petition of every True Son thereof; particularly 
of him who is, with the profoundeſt Veneration, 


May it pleaſe Your Grace, 


Your Gracte's 


Moſt obedient 


Humble Servant, 


FO 
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following Tract of the 
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(with the profoundeſt Reſpect) 
Dedicated by 


Tour Lordſhip's 
Moſt Humbly 


Dewoted Servant, 


Pat. Gordon 


PREFACE. 


Y principal Deſign, in publiſhing the fol- 
lowing Treatiſe: is, cans i the 
younger ſort of our Nobility and Gen- 
try, with a Compendious, Pleaſant 
and Methodical Tract of MODERN 
RT) CEOGRAPHY, that moſt uſeful 
Science, which highly deſerves their Regard in a 
peculiar Manner. If it be alledged, That the World 
is already overſtocked with Compoſures of this Nature; 
I freely grant the Charge; but withall, I'll be bold 
to ſay, That there is none as yet publiſbed which is not 
palpably faulty, in one or more of theſe three Re- 
ſpects. Either they are too voluminous, and thereby 
fright the Young Student from ſ much as ever at- 
tempting that Study; or, Secondly, too Compen- 
dious, and thereby give him only à bare Superficial 
B 2 . Know- 
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Knowledge of Things: Or finally, confuſcd (being 
writ without any due Order or Method) and ſo con- 
found him before he is aware. But all theſe are 
carefully avoided in the following Treatiſe; for, in 
framing of it, I have induſtrion/ly endeavoured, to make | 
it obſerve a juſt Mean betwixt the two Extreams of a 
large Volume aud à narrow Compend. And, as to 
the Method in which it nom appears, the ſame is (I 
preſume) ſo plain aud natural, that I may ſafely refer 
the Trial thereof to the impartial Judgment of the ſe- 
vereſt Critick. 


To deſcend to Particulars : The whole con ſiſts now of 
Two Parts, whereof the firſt gives a General, and the 
ſecond a Particular View of the Terraqueous Globe. 


Part I. In giving a General View of the ſaid Globe, 
I have performed theſe five Things, viz. (1) I have il- 
luſtrated (by way either of a Definition, Deſcription, 
or Derivation) a!l thoſe Terms that are any ways ne- 
ceſſary for the right underſtanding of the aforeſaid 

Jobe, as alſo the Analytical Tables of the following 
Treatiſe. (2) I have ſet down all theſe pleaſant Pro- 
blems performable by the Terreſtrial Globe, together with 
the manner of their Performance. (3) I have ſub- 
joined divers plain Geographical Theorems | or ſelf- 
evident Truths | clearly deducible from the foregoing 
Problems. 4. I have advanced ſome Paradoxical 
Poſitions in Matters of Geography, which mainly de- 
pend on a thorough Knowledge of the Globe, and are 


many of them may poſſibly appear to ſome as the gręateſt 
of Fables. Laſtly, 1 have taken a tranſient Survey of 
the whole Surface of the Terraqueous Globe, as it 


conſiſts of Land and Water, as its ſole conſtituent 
Darts. 
T his 


This is the Subſtance of the firſt Part, and, before I 
proceed to the Second, I muſt here defire the Reader may 
e pleaſed to obſerve theſe two things, viz. (1) That in 
jefining the various Geographical Terms | mentioned 
dect. I.] I have not ftrifly tied myſelf up to rhe Logical 
ules of a Definition ; for, if the Term propoſed be only 


to W-c1/ained, that is all required here. (2) In advancin 
% Geographical Paradoxes | mentioned Sect. IV.} 
fer Nobich will probably fo ftartle the Reader at firſt (being 
/6= nere Novelty in Tracts of this kind) as that he cannot 


eadily comprehend either their Meaning or Deſign ; let 
him therefore be pleaſed to know, that the main Drift 


ich an uncommon Eſſay, is, in ſbort, To het the 
e WA ppctite of our Geographical Student for a com- 
: eat Underſtanding of the Globe, | upon A thorough 


Knowledge of which, theſe ſzeming Myſteries do mainly 
epend | or more briefly, it is to ſet our young Student 
i thinking. Although the Soul of Man is a cogitative 
eing, and its Thoughts ſo nimble as to ſurround the 
Univerſe itſelf in à trice yet - ſo_unthoughtful and 
rangely immured in Senſe is the generality of Perſons, 


that they need ſome flartling Noiſe (like a ſudden Clap of 


n 

if Thunder) to rouſe and awaken them. Now, as a ſtrange 

ith and unbeardof Phænomenon, ſuddenly appearing in the 

Natural World doth attract the Eyes of all Men, and 

If "014th a Curioſity in ſome to enquire into the Reaſon of 
; even ſo 15 the Propoſal of a Paradoxical Truth to 

al he Iutellectuale For it immediately ſummons all the Pow= 

je- ers of the Soul together, and ſets the Underſtanding a-work 

irs t ſearch into and ſcan the Matter. To awaken the 

Mind of Man to its Natural Ad of Thought and Con- 

en ſideration, may be juſtly reckoned no trivial Buſineſs 3 if 


we e = that it is to the want thereof (or a ſtupid In- 
conſideration) that we may chiefly impute all Enormities 
of Mankind, whether in fudgment or Practice. If there= 
fore theſe Paradoxes above-mentioned ſhall obtain the End 
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propoſed, (the rouſing of the Mind to think) it mat- 
ters the leſs, if ſome of them, upon ftri® Enquiry, 
ſhould be found to conſiſt of Equivocal Terms, or per- 


haps prove little more than a Quibble at 150 Ben 
Proceed we now to, | 


rt IT. Giving @ Particular View of the Terraque- 
Fs lobe. By ſuc h a View I underſtand a clear and 
exact Proſpect of all remarkable Countries, and their 
Inhabitants, on the Face of the whole Earth, and that 
in theſe following Particulars, viz, Their 


Situation, Air, Univerſities, 
Extent, Soil, Manners, 
Diviſion, Commodities, Language, 
Subdiviſion, Rarities, Government, 
Chief Towns, Archbiſhopricks, Arms, 
Name, Biſhopricks, Religion. 


What is ſaid upon each of theſe Heads, will beſt appear 
by the following Table. 


[ TheDegr Mw 4 J which 


3 any Country 


Its due Dimen- LE to W. E in Ergli( 
ſions from S. to N. Miles. 


on briefly declared 


* general Parts or Claſ-| 
. es, to which any Coun- 
8 Au try is reducible. . | 
N How thoſe Parts or Claſſes 

are moſt readily found. 


6 
— — 


Concern- 


Concerning 


Per- 
rom. 


ue- 
and 
Heir 


hat 


ear 


Concerning 
X 


Chief Towns ——— 


Name 


———— — 


| 


Arr — ————-——< 
| 
Soil — — 
| 
Commodities 
| 
Rarities — — 
| | 
Archbiſhopricks — 
| Biſbopricks — — 
| Univerſitie: 
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Tana 
a which an 
a pars contains, : 
: How thoſe Provinces are 
moſt readily found. 
The Modern Names of 
2 Things, thoſe Towns. 
vix. How ſuch Towns are 
moſt readily found. 
How termed by the An- 
cients, 
3 Things, The various Modern Ap- 
vix. pellations. 
The Etymology of the 
E Engliſh Name. 
8 KS a 2 
2 2 Things, „c. 
2 = 15 Antipodes of that 
5 part of the Globe. 
© 
a nn 
. OT, 
3 Things C Its natural Products. 
e. be Extent of Days and 
Nights. 
Thoſe in particular which the Coun- 
try produceth. 
Thoſe of Nature where 
| : certain. 
80 Things, {Thoſe of Art, eſpetially 
| a Monuments of Anti- 
quity. 
2 Things, : (Number. 
} 2 Things, & vix. their 
2 Things, Names. 
B 4 Concerns 
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{ | | 1 The Natural 1 
| 2 Things, Temper, (of t 
mt wh The moſtno- ¶ People. 
ted Cuſtoms 
| . Its Compoſition and Pro- 
. 2 Things, priety. 
Langu age 2 | vix. Pater Noſter as a Speci- 
15 men thereof. 
| ; | V Its Nature or rea] Conſti- 
'= | > » 2 Things, tution. 
ih Government —— 47 VIZ 515 Publick Courts of Ju- 
2 dicature. 


4 : 


2 Things, I The true Coat quartered, 


„ 
Pony 3 vix. The proper Motto. 


ä | 
1 


The chief Tenets there- 


| ; of. 
. r. J Wben and by whom Chri- 
5 3 ſtianity Was planted, if 
A | } 8 ever. 


The Reader cannot here expect a very large Account of 
all theſe ſeveral Heads, it being impoſſible in ſo little 
room, as the narrow Compaſs of a Compend allows, to 


ſay the ap of what 7 * e ſaid of many of t hem; 


However, he may here find all thoſe things that are moſh 
eſſential : Theſe few Sheets being an Abſtra# of what 
is more largely expreſſed in the greateſt Volumes. Seve- 
ral of thoſe Heads above-mentioned being Subjefs that 
do not admit of new Relations, I reckon my ſelf no Pla- 
g:ary, to grant, that I have taken the 2 of others, 
tie of it needleſs ſometimes to alter the Character 


eit ber of a People or Country, when TI found it ſuccint= 
ly wor | ea by @ credible Pen. Here the Reader may 
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be pleaſed to know, that in treating of all Countries I 
have made their Situation my only Rule, beginning ſtill 
with thoſe towards the North, excepting North Ame- 
rica, where I thought good to end at the Pole. But, as 
touching the Analytical Tables of this Treatiſe, (the 
main Buſineſs of this Book) their Pegs and Uſe, in 
ſhort, is, To preſent to the Eye at one View, a compleat 
Proſpect of 4 Country in all its remarkable Diviſions, 
Subdiviſions, and Chief Towns, with the manner how 
all theſe are moſt readily found. The Letters of the 
N. S. W. E. | /ignifying the Four Cardinal, aud N. W. 
N. E. S. W. S. E. the Four Intermediate Points of 
the Compaſs | being affixed to the outſide of the various 
Braces in the aforeſaid Table, do expreſs the Situation 
of the Parts of the Country there mentioned; as (pa 
45.) where the Diviſions of Atrica are ſaid to be found 
from N. to S. If only Cities and Towns, and no Di- 
viſions of a Country are ſet down, then theſe Letters 
have the ſame Relation to them, ſhewing their Situation 
in reſpe# of one another. If a little Brace fall within 
a greater | as Page 45, where Egypt and Barbary 
have their peculiar 3 this is to ſbew that thoſe two 
Countries are taken together, expreſſed on the back=ſide 
of the outmoſ} Brace : The ſame is to be ſaid of Cities 
and Towns, if only ſuch are ſet down. But finally, if 
neither Diviſions nor Towns can be ſo ordered, as to have 
their Situation expreſſed in à conjuuct manner; then the 
reſpective Diſtance of ſuch Towns from ſome remarkable 
City is particularly declared in Engliſh Miles, (as page 
144.) where thoſe in the Circle of Suabia are fy ſet 
down. I it be objected that not all but only the chief 
Towns of every Country are mentioned in theſe Tables 
To this I anſwer, That to mention all were needleſs ; 
for I preſume, that he who knows the true Situation 0 
the fifty two Counties in England, and can readily point 
at the chief Towns in each of them, may eaſily find — 

| e ot her 


other in the ſame County, if expreſſed in the Map. Be- 
ſides, the buſineſs of a Geo Ar Tract is not ſo 


much to heap up a vaſt multitude of Names, as to ſbew 
the Diviſions and Subdiviſions of every Country, with 
the Principal Town in each of them, and how all ſuch 
are moſt readily found. If it be farther objefed, that 
neither the Analytical Tables of this Treatiſe, nor the 
warious Deſcriptions of Countries annex'd to them, are 
any thing of a new Diſcovery in the Science of Geo- 
graphy, but only the bare Crambe recocta of thoſe who 

ave gone before us : To this I anſwer, that the Tables 
are indeed materially the ſame with others | and ot her- 
ways it cannot le, unleſs we of this Age were ſo ex- 
tremely fortunate as to make à compleat Diſcovery of all 
the Countries and Towns as yet unknown ; or ſo abſurdly 


ridiculous, as to coin new Names for thoſe we know al- 
ready | yet notwithſtanding this, they are highly prefer= 


able to all others whatſoever. For ſuch Tables, hit her- 
to publiſhed (whether * French, or Dutch) being 
only a bare Catalogue of Names confuſedly ſet down wit h- 
aut any due Order aud Method, are of ſo little uſe to 
the Reader, that his Pains are ſtill the ſame as before, 
to find out thoſe Names in the Map : Whereas the Ta- 


bles of the following Treatiſe are ſo contrived, by parti- 


cular Directious on the outſide of their reſpedive Braces, 


that he may point at thoſe various Countries and Towns 


in the Map (almoſt) as faſt as he can read their Names 


in the Table. And, as touching the Deſcriptions of 
thoſe Countries and their Inhabitants; *twere indeed wm 
unreaſonable to expect a Narrative of them compleatly 
New, unleſs it be in thoſe Countries, which have un- 
dergone ſuch wonderful Changes that the very Face of 
Things is compleatly New; or ſome remote Parts of 


the World, where later Intelligence hath rectiſied former 
 Miftakes. Beſides, tis not ſo much my preſent Deſign 
in the following Trac, to preſent the Reader with per- 


ely 
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fely new Relations (except in ſuch Caſes above- men- 
tioned) as to Abridge and Methodize thoſe already 
known. And this ſufficiently anſwers the propoſed End 
of the Treatiſe, being calculated (as 1 already hinted) 
for thoſe, who are mere Strangers to Geography, or 
| at leaſt | but young Proficients in that excellent Science ; 
1 mean, the generality of them, who either attend our 
publick Schools, or ſtudy under the Conduct of private 
Tutors. And ſo much for the ſecond Part. 

To theſe two Parts is annexed an Appendix compre- 
hending. (1) A ſbort View of the chief European Plan- 
tations abroad, whether Countries, 'Towns or Facto- 
ries. (2) Some reaſonable Propoſals for the Propaga- 
tion of the Bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan Countries. 

This, in ſbort, is the Sum and Method of the fol- 
lowing Geographical Treatiſe, which (as I ſaid) is priu- 
cipally deſigned for the Uſe and Benefit of the younger 
Sort of our Nobility and Gentry. And, did ſuch 
Perſons apply their Minds, in their younger Years, to 
this moſt uſeful and diverting Stience; tis more than 
probable, that they might thereby avoid thoſe many and 
groſs Immoralities which abound among us. For, if we 

ftr1y enquire into the Source of theſe foul and loathſome 
Streams, (eſpecially in thoſe whom Fortune bath raiſed 
above the common Level,) we may readily find, that they 
mainly flow from that deteſtable Habit of Idleneſs, in 
which the generality of ſuch Perſons are bred up, during 
their youthful Days, and to which they wholly give up 
themſelves, when arrived te riper Tears. By which 
means they are expoſed to a thouſand Temptations, and 
continually lie open to the grand Adverſary of Souls. 
For the remedyiug of this great Evil, tis highly to be 
wiſhed, that ſuch Perſons would daily employ a few of 
their many ſpare Hours (that now lie heavy upon their 
Hands) in ſome proper diverting Study, which carries 
along with it both Profit and Pleaſure, as it conſtant 


Atten- 
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Attendants. Now, ſuch a Study is undoubtedly that of 
Hiſtory, 4 Study that is particularly proper for a Gen- 
tleman, and adorns him with the beft Accompliſhments; 
a Study that begets Experience without grey Hairs, and 
makes a Man wiſe at the Toil and Charge of others. If 
it be objected, that many have made Attempts of the 
ſame, and that without Succeſs ; moſt certain it is, I 
own, and the Reaſon is ready at hand, namely, their 
* — of a _— preliminary Study, viz. That of 
GEOGRAPHY, which, with ſome ſmall Taſte of 
Chronology, may be deſervedly termed Ihe Eyes and 
Feet of Hiſtory ; and ought to be acquired by our Hi- 
florian, either in his younger Days, or (at leaſt) in the 
frft place. On which Account I have drawn up the 
following Treatiſe, adapting it chiefly to the younger 
Sort of our Nobility and Gentry ; by the help of which 
they may quickly acquire ſuch an Idea of all remarkable 
Countries, as to fit them ſufficiently for turning over any 
Modern Hiſtory what/dever. This one Step in Edu- 
cation of Youth were preferable | methi * a Seven 
Tears Drudgery in the dry Study of bare Mords; and 
a Second Apprenticeſhip that is uſually ſpent in a phan- 
taftick Improvement of the Mind with many uſeleſs Spe- 
culations. And I may be bold to ſay, that to exerciſe 
the Thoughts in ſuch a manner as this, or to be but 
tolerably accomphſhed in theſe diverting Studies, would 


vaſtly tranſcend moſt of thoſe other Accompliſhments 


and Diverſions, /o much in vogue among our Gentry at 
preſent. And it is highly probable, that ſuch a Method 
as this might more eſfectually check the Growth of Vice 
among them, than the moſt elaborate Moral Diſcourſe 
that tan be — ; | the very Title of ſuch Compo/ires 
being enough many times to fright them from the Pe- 
ruſal | whereas a moderate Application of Mind to the 


aforeſaid Studies would eſfectually wean the Thoughts of 


ſome from the reigning Impieties of the Age; = in 
others 
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others it might even happily prevent an early acquaint= 
ance with Vice in general. | 

Aud thus you ſte the Deſign, Method, and Subſtance 
of the whole Treatiſe. One Word now concerning this 
Edition, and I have done. The kind Reception of the 
former Impreſſions of this Geographical Jract, and 
ready Admittance into many of our publick Schools, give 
me freſh Encouragement to reviſe it once more, and to 
make what farther Improvements either the Nature of 
the Sulgect, or Bigneſs of the Volume would admit of. 
Be/ides a careful Correction of a few Miſtakes in the laft 
Inpreſſion, I have made in this ſome material Additions, 
and thoſe diſperſed through the Body of the Book, which, 
I confeſs, is a Loſs to the Gentlemen who bought the 
former Editions, but there is no Remedy for it now. In 
the mean time if it could any ways attone for what is 
done; or rather to prevent at leaſt the fears 2 any ſuch 
Thing for the future, I may here venture to declare once 
for ail, that this is the laſt time I ever imtend to make 
any conſiderable Additions to this Treatiſe ; even ſup- 
poſing it ſhould bear a great many Impreſſions hereafter. 
1 may likewiſe take this Occaſion to declare, that, Health 
and Opportunity ſerving, tis probable I may publiſh, ſome 
Tears hence, a Compendious Body of Antient Geography; 
and that fitted likewiſe for the Schools, and made much 
more Methodical and Uſeful than any as yet extant. A 
Work extreamly wanted, and may be juſily ranked among 
the Deiideranda of this inquiſitive Age. But to return 
to the preſent Treatiſe. As for the Maps belonging to 
it, I have not augmented the Number w them, becauſe 
the Analytical Tables of this Tra# are to be read with 
particular Sheet Maps | whether Engliſh, French, or 
Dutch, | and not with thoſe here inſerted, which, tho 
good enough of their kind, yet being ſo ſmall a Scale, 
they are more for Ornament than Uſe. How far this 


Treatiſe in the whole doth anſwer its propoſed * 
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and how much this Impreſſion is preferable to any of the 
former, I leave entirely to the Reader's Judgment to 
determine. This being all I think neceſſary to premiſe 
concerning the following Compoſure, I ſhall no longer 
detain the Reader by way of Preface, concluding the 
ſame in the Words of the Poet, 


Vive, vale ; Si quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 
Candidus imperti: Si non, his utere mecum. T 
9. Hor. Epift. lib. I. 
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Modern Geography. 


PART I. 


* — 


Comprehending a 


GENERAL VIEW 


= of 1s > H 5 
Terraqueous GLOBE. 
INTRODUCTION. 


re General View of the Terraqueous Globe, we under- 
= ſtand ſuch a Proſpect of it and all its Appendages, as 


I ſufficiently amounts to a Compendious (yet complete) 
k2-1! Syſtem of the true Fundamentals of the whole Body of 
a Modern Geography. In taking ſuch a View, we ſhall 
ſerve the fo'lowing Method 
We ſhall illuſtrate (by way either of Definiticn, Deſcription, or 
Derididls eſpecially the firſt) all thoſe Terms, that are any ways 
neceſſary tor t 4 underſtanding of the aforeſaid Globe; as alſo 
the Analytical Table; of the 8 Treatiſe. 


2. We 


1 
5 
a] 
11 
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"3 We ſhall fet down in due Order and. Method, & Wan wh 
fant Problems, or delightful Operations, performable by the arti- 


| ficial Globe; together with the manner of their Performance. 


We ſhall ſubjoin divers plain Geograthucal Theorems, or felf- 
evident Truths, clearly deducible from the toregoing Problems. 
4. We ſhall advance ſome Paradoxical Poſitians, in matters of 


Geography; (or a few infallible Truths in Maſquerade) which main- | 


ly depend upon a thorough Knowledge of the Globe; and are equally 
certain with the aforeſaid Theorems, tho'many of them may poſſibly 
appear to ſome as the greateſt of Fables. 

Laſtly, we ſhall take a tranſient Survey of the whole Surface of 
the Terraqueous Globe, as it confiſts of Laad or Water as its ſole 
conſtituent Parts. 

Of theſe five general! Heads ſeparately, and in their Order, 
Therefore, 


. 


Containing ſome neceſſary Geographical 
Definitions. 


Def. 1. EOGRAPHY [a Science both pleaſant and uſeful,] 

doth mainly conſiſt in giving a true Deſcription of the 
exterior Part of the earthly Globe, as tis compoſed of Land and 
Water, eſpecially the former. 


That Geography doth merit the Title of Science in ſeveral reſpects, 


and that the Knowledge thereof is both pleaſant and uſeful to Man- 
kind, is a Truth fo univerſally granted, that *twere altogether need- | 


leſs to enter upon a Probation of it. Geography derives its compound 


Name from the two Greek Primitives of , Terra, 7 and ypdge, | 
ſcribo vel deſcribo; and differeth from Coſmogra phy, [quaſi Toy x- 


ue yeagn vel aToypapn, ie. Mundi deſcriptio| as à part doth from 


the whole; as allo from Chorography and Topography, [ quaſi Tov - 
go &, 700 Toms amoyparn, i. e. Regionis ac Loci deſcriptio] as the | 


whole from its Parts. By a true Deſcription of the exterior Part of 
the Globe of the Earth, we underſtand purely an Account of the S- 
tua tion. Extent, Diviſions, and Subdiviſions, of all remarkable Coun- 


tries on the Surface of the ſaid Globe, together with the Names ot 


their Cities and chief Towns, and that according as thoſe Countries 
are already projected to our Hands upon particular Geographical 
Maps, and not an rapes e of Menſuration of them, vzhich the 
Science of Geography preſuppoſeth, and which properly belong to 
Geodaſia, or the Art of ſurveying Land, In giving ſuch a Deſerip 
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tion of Countries (as aforeſaid) doth the Science of Geography pro- 
perly conſiſt; as for other Narratives relating either to Countries 
themſelves, or their Inhabitants, and which commonly ſwell up 
Geographical Tracts, we reckon them (tho' the more pleaſant part 
of this Study) rather the Fringes of Geography, than its real or eſ- 
ſential Parts. In the foregoing Definition we entirely reſtri& the 
Science of Geography to the exterior Part or Surface of the earthly 
Globe, and that as tis com poſed of Land and Water, as its ſole and 
conſtituent Parts; deſigning thereby to diſtinguiſh it from Natural 
Philoſophy, which (in its curious and pleaſant Enquiries) reacheth 
not only the ſaid Surface and all its conſtituent Parts, but alſo the 
whole Globe of the Earth, with the whole Body of the Atmoſphere 
ſurrounding the fame; yea, and even the outmoſt imaginable ex- 
panſe of the Firmament itſelf. We again reſtrict that Science main- 
ly to one Part of the aforeſaid Surface (viz. the dry Land) thereby 
to diſtinguiſh it from Hydrography, which particularly treateth of the 
other, namely, Waters. The Object therefore of Geography, (in a 
large Senſe) is the whole Surface of the Ball of the Earth, conſiſti 
of Land and Water as its ſole conſtituent Parts; or (in a ſtrict a 
more proper Senſe) only one of rhoſe Parts, to wit, the firm Land. 
For the more diſtinctly viewing which Parts, and the better com- 
prehendng of the Science of Modern Geography in the true Fun- 
damentals thereof, we ſhall begin with that artificial Repreſentation 
of the earthly Ball, commonly called the Terraqueous Globe. 


Nef. 2. The Terraqueous Globe is an Artificial Spherical ＋ 5 
on whoſe Convex Part is truly repreſented the <chole Surface of the 
Ball of the Earth, as it conſiſts of Land and Water, 


This Globe is term'd Terraqueous, from Terra and Aqua, (the two 
conſtituent Parts of its Surface) or Terreſtrial, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the Celeſtial ; or finally, the .4rtifcial Globe, as a differencing Mark 
from the natural or real Globe of the Earth; which are alſo ſo no- 
toriouſly known, that the leaſt illuſtration were wholly ſuperfluous. 
We reckon it alſo ſuperfluous to ſhew, that rhere is a true Reſem- 
blance in Figure, between the artificial and natural Globe, or that 
the Body of the Earth is truly Spherical: This being now beyond 
all Diſpute, and never (at leaſt very rarely) calld in queſtion, except 
it be only by Women and Children. But here note that in the fol- 
lowing Treatiſe, we entirely reſtrict ourſelves to this Globe; fo 
that whereſoever the Name of Globe is indefigitely mention'd, we 
are never to underſtand the Celeſtial. . Note alſo, that whereſoever 
we are upon the Surface of the natural Globe, the Point in the 
Heavens, exactly vertical to us, is term'd our Zenith; and that 
Point diametrically oppoſite thereto, is {ti'd our Nadir; which are 
two corrupted Arabian — in Aſtronomy importing * is 
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here aſſerted of them. The Obſervable that preſent themſelves to 
our View in treating of the Globe, are its Axis and Poles. | 


Def. 3. The Axis is an imaginary Line paſſing thro' the Center of 
the real Globe of the Earth, upon which the whole Frame thereof is | 
Juppoſed to turn round. | 


It is termed Axis from d y, quod circa illam agatur Terra. As this 
Axis in the Natural Globe, is an imaginaty Line, ſo in Artificial 
Globes it is a real one, being a ſtreight piece ot Iron, or ſolid Wood, 
paſſing thro' the middle of the Globe, as the Axle- tree of a Wheel, 


Def. 4. The Poles are the tevo Extremities of the Axis, one where. 
of is termed the Nerth or Arctick, and the other the South and An- 
tarctick. TOY | 


They are called Poles from r, verto, becauſe upon them the 
whole Frame of the Globe turneth round. The North is rermed 
Arfick from d hπ , fignitying a Bear, becauſe the rea] North Pole 
in the Heavens is commonly +, ns for a certain noted Star in that 
Conſtellation which bears the Name of a Little Bear: And the 
South is ſhied Antarcticł, from v7 contra] and c [ur/a] be- 
cauſe of its Diametrical Oppoſition to the other. The Terraqueous 
Globe being a Spherical Body (as aforeſaid) turning roun! upon its 
own Axis tor the better underſtanding of that Globe in all its ex- 


terior Parts, and the various Operations performed by the ſame ; 


we are to conceive it, not only as a bare ſpherical Body, but alſo 
as ſuch a Body ſurtounded with many imaginary Circles; the chief 
of which are Eight, divided into 


Five Pa. I The Equator, Three not ) The Horizon, 
rallels, The two Tropicks, Parallel, The Meridian, 
Viz. The two Polar Circles. viz. The Zodiack. 


Otherwiſe divided into 


The Horizon, 
Four Greater, 5 The Meridian, The two Tropicks, 
*. D The Equator Four Tefers © The two Polar Cir- 
The Zodiack, * © cles. 


Def. . The Horizon is that great Circle which divideth the Globe 
into two equal Parts, termed the Upper and the Lower Hemiiphere. 


It is ſo called from dei C, Terminans vel Finiens, quia noſtrum ter- 
minat proſpectum, it being the utmoſt bounds or limits of our Sight 
when ſituated in any Plain, or at Sea. This Circle is twotold, viz. 
9 LON 0 The 
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The Senſible and the Rational Horizon : The Senſible, is that already 
deſcribed bounding the outmoſt Proſpect of the Eye, when viewing 
the Heavens round from any Part of the Surface of the Earth ; but 
the other is purely formed in the Mind, and ſuppoſeth the Eye ro be 
placed in the very Centre of the Earth, beholding the entire Upper 
Hemiſphere ot the Firmament: The Circle terminating ſuch a Pro- 
ſpect is reckoned the true Rational Horizon ; which js duly repre- 
ſented by that broad wooden Circle, uſually fitted for all Globes. 
Upon which are inſcribed ſeveral other Circles, particularly thoſe 
rwo containing the Names of the Months, and Number of their 
Hays, according to the Julias and Gregorian Account; as aiſo that 
other divided into the thirty two Points of the Compaßs. 


Def. 6. The Meridian ts that great Circle, which paſſing thro the 
two Poles, divideth the Globe into two equal Parts, termed the Eaſtern 
and Weltera Hemiſpheres, 


It is fo called from Meridies or Medius Dies, becauſe the Sun com- 
ing to the Meridian of any Place, is due South, or maketh Mid-da 
in the ſaid Place. The Meridian here defined is that great brazen Cir- 
cle, in which the Globe turning round upon the two Extremities of 
its Axis paſſing thro” the ſaid Circle; but the Meridians in(crived on 
the Globe it{eif, are thoſe thirty fax Semicircles termmating in both 
the Poles; belides which we may imagine as many as we pleaſe; 
only note, That one of thoſe Meridians is always reckoned the firſt : 
however tis matter of Indifference which of them we take for ſuch. 


Def.7. The Equator or Equinoctial, is that great Circle which 


| divideth the Globe into two Equal Parts, called the Southern and 


Northern Hemiſpheres. 


It is called Equator, becauſe the Sun coming to this Circles, tune 
equantur roctes & dies, or Equinoctial for the {ſame Reaſon, viz. 
aqualitas noctium cum diebus. By others it is ſimply termed the 
Line x] £07 5v, and that chiefly by Navigators, as being of ſin- 
gular uſe in their Operations. It is divided into 360 Degrees, and 
thoſe are reckoned round the Globe, beginning at the firſt Meri- 
dian, and proceeding Eaſt ward. 


Def. 3. The 'Zodaick is that great broad Circle which cutteth the 


Equinoctial Line obliquely. one ſide thereof extending itſelf ſo far North, 
as the other doth to the South of the ſaid Line, 4 


It is fo called from Cao, (Animal) becauſe it is adorned with 
twelve Alteriſms, (commonly termed the twelve Signs) being. moſt 
of them Repreſentations of divers Animals. The Names and Cha- 
tacters of which Signs are theſe following. 


C2 Arids, 
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Aries. Taurus. Gemini. Canter. Leo. Virgo. 
« i So II % 
Libra, Scorpio. Sagittarius. Capricornus, Aquarius. Piſees, 


— 


= mM. = 
Of all the Circles inſcribed on __ of the Globes, this alone 
admits of Latitude, and is divided in the middle by a concentrick 
Circle termed the Ecliptick, which properly is that Circle ſet upon 
the Globe comprehending the Characters of the twelve Signs above- 
mentioned, each of which Signs is 2. Part of that Circle, and con- 
tains 30 Degrees. 


Def. 9. The Tropicks are the tuo biggeſt of the four leſſer Cir- 
cles, which run Parallel to the Equator, and are equidifiant there- 
from. 


They are termed Tropics from Tow, (verto) becauſe the Sun in 
his annual Courſe, — at one of thoſe Circles, doth return | 
towards the other. They cerive their reſpective Denominations of 
Cancer and Capricorn from touching the Zodiack at the two Signs | 
of that Name, and each of them is diſtant from the Equator exactly | 
23 Deg. 5. 


Def. 10. The Polar Circles are the tuo leaſt of the four leſſer | 
Circles, running Parallel to the Equator, and at the ſame Diſtance 
from the Poles, as the Tropicks are from the Equator. 


They are termed Polar, becauſe of their Vicinity to the Poles. That 
Circle neareſt the North, is called the Arctick; and the other next to 
the South Pole, the Antaritick Polar Circle, and that wor the Reaſon 
already given, (Def. 4.) when treating of the Poles themſelves. | 

Theſe are the eight neceſſary Circles above-mentioned, but to | 
compleat the Furniture of the Globe, there remains as yet but three 
Particulars, viz. the Herary Circle, the Quadrant of Altitude, and 
Semicircle of Poſition, 


Def. 11. The Horary Circle is 4 {mall Circle of Braſs, and ſo af- 
fixed to the Brazen Meridian, that the Pole (or end of the Axis) proves 
its Center. 


Upon this Circle are inſcribed the twenty four Hours of the Na- 
tural Day, at equa] Diſtances from one another ; the XII for Mid- 
day, being in the upper Part towards the Zenith, and the other XII 
for Midnight in the lower towards the Horizon, fo that the Hours 
before Noon are in the Eaſtern, and thoſe for the Afternoon in the 
Weſtern Semi - circle. As for an Index to this Horary Circle, the 
{ame is fixed upon the end of the Axis, and turneth round "_ 

X e 
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the Globe. The Uſe of this Circle and Index will ſufficiently ap- 
pear in many pleaſant Problems hereafter mention d. 


Def. 12. The Quadrant of Altitude is a narrow thin Plate of 
pliable Braſs, exadiy anſwerable to a fourth Part of the Equinoctial. 


Upon this Quadrant are inſcrib'd go Degrees, each of them 
being according to the ſame Scale with thoſe upon the Equator. 
How uſetul this Quadrant is, will alſo appear in the Solution of 
ſeveral Problems hereafter mentioned. 


Def. 13. The Semi- circle of Poſition is a narrow ſolid Plate of 
Braſs exactiy auſwerable to one half of the Equinoctial. 


Upon this Semi-circle are inſcribed 180 Degrees exactly the 
fame with thoſe upon the Equinoctial. We may term it a double 
Quadrant of Altitude in ſome reſpeR, and it is ot conſiderable Uſe 
in ſeveral delightful Problems. 

To theſe I might add the Mariner: Compaſs, that moſt neceſſary 
Inſtrument, commonly us'd by Navigators, which being duly touch'd 
with the Load-itone, and horizontally fix'd oa the Pedeſtal of the 
Globe, is frequently needful for the right Solution of ſeveral Problems. 

The ben Circles of the Globe being eight (as aforeſaid:) 
Of them, and ſome others, hereafter mention d, are form'd the 
Latitude and Longitude of Places, as alſo Zones and Climates. 


Def. 14. Latitude is the Diſtance from the Equator to either of the 
Poles, and meaſur d upon the brazen or firſt Meridian. 


No term is more frequently us'd in Geography than that of La- 
titude, which is two-fold, viz. North and South. In reckoning of 
the Northern Latitude, you are to begin at the Equinoctial Line, 
and proceed to the Arctick: And the Southern, from the Equinoctial 
to the Antarctick Pole; ſtill numbering the Degrees of Latitude 
either on the brazen or firſt Meridian. The many Circles inſcrib'd 
on the Globe, at the diſtance of ten degrees from one another, and 
parallel to the Equator, are termed Parallels of Latitude. But be- 
ſides thoſe actually inſcrib'd, we are to conceive the Globe as fur- 
niſh'd with a vaſt Multitude of ſuch Circles; for every Degree of 
Latitude, yea, and every fixtieth Part of each * is ſuppoſed 
to have an imaginary Parallel Circle paſſing t the ſame. But 
fince Latitude (as aforeſaid) is the Diſtance from the Equator to ei- 
ther of the Poles; it from hence follows, that the greateſt Latitude 
conſiſteth of 96 Degrees. Now correſpondent to each of thoſe De- 
grees (or the 4 of a great Cirele in the Heavens) is a certain Space 
of the Surface of the Earth, which is every where of the fame 
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tent in itſelf, but different in its Number of Parts, according to 


the different reckoning of various Countries. To know the faid 
different number of Parts, (of what ſort ſoever, whether they be 
Miles, Leagues, or other M-aſures) correſponding to one Depree 
in the Heavens, is abſolutely neceſſary for the right oy 
of the true Diſtance of Places in different Countries. We ſh 
therefore illuſtrate the ſame in the following Table, 

2 Common Italian, Engliſh and Turkiſh Miles ——>—o 60 
Ordinary French Leagues — — OTF 
£0 Spaniſh Miles, according to Vulgar Reckoning —— 175 
German, Dutch, Daniſh, and Great Poland Miles — 15 
Miles uſual in Swed:land —— — ᷑T—G — 12 
Miles uſual in Hungary ——= —— —— =—= 10 
The Verſts of Ma covy +-—— — —— — $0 
Perſian, Arab an, and Egyptian Paralanga —— — 20 
The Indian Cos —— / — — 24 
The Sta les of Ching — =--—— — — 250 
S 4 The laks of Japen —— === —' — © 


But here note, That tho? theſe are the moſt remarkable Meaſures 
of Diſtance throughout the inhabited World, with their reſpective 
Proportion to one Degree in the Heavens; yet we are not to ima» 
gin? that theſe Meaſures are of the fame Extent in the various Pro- 
vinces of the ſame Country; as is evident from the different Length 
of Leagues in different Parts of France; as alſo the Diverſity of 
Mites in the South and North of England. 


Def. 15. Longitude i, the Diſtance from the firſt Meridian, and 
meaſured upon the Equator. 


In reckoning the various Degrees of Longitude (which are 360 
in all) you are to begin at the firſt Meridian where-ever it is, and 
to proceed upon the Equator quite round the Globe. Correſpandent 
to each of thoſe Degrees in the Equator, (as to Degrees of Lati- 
tude on the Meridian) are ſixty Italian Miles, or twenty French 
Leagues, according to vulgar Calculation: But this is to be under- 
food only of Places exactly under the Rquaror ; for the true Diſtance 
between two Places lying due Eaft and Weſt in any conſiderable 
Latitude, is far lefs in Miles, than between other two Places lying 
exact y under the Equator, and likewiſe under the ſame Meridians ; 
the Reaſon of which is moſt evident, namely the approaching of 
the Meridiane nearer and rearer to one another, till at laſt they unite 
all in the Pole. But that you may readily find the true Diſtance in 
Miles from Eafi to Hit. between any two Places in any Parallel 
of Latitude, we ſhall here ſubjoin the following Table: In which 
is ſet down, to every Degree of Latitude, the exact Number of 
Miles, and fixtieth Part of a Mil-, that are anſwerable to one 
in the Equator; ſtill allowing ſixty Italian Miles to ſuch a Degree. 


ſwerab'e to one D 


Lat. 


12 
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Viz 
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Eu. s. Eu. s. [EI u. s. IE IM. s. 
© |60 oof|24| 54 48] [48 | 40 0872118 32 
1159 S6]]|25| 54 24] [49] 39 20732 32 
2 |59 54] 26] 54 oof [50138 32 [174116 32 
3159 5227153 28] |51]37 44[[75]'s 32 
4| 59 50 [2853 [5237 7614 32 
559 462952 285336 87213 32 
650 40305 56] [54135 261} 78112 32 
7159 37 []31 [51 24] [55134 24179111 25 
8 | 59 24] 3250 52] [56133 3289 24 
o | 59 1o]|33]| 50 20] | 57 | 32 4o| [8109 20 
1050 oof 34] 49 44] | 58] 31 481] 821058 20 
i1 | 58 5235149 o8] | 59 [31 sz; lo 20 
12 | 58 403648 32 60 30 084106 12 
1358 2837% 56] 6129 os F105 12 
14158 123847 16] |62 |] 28 o8 [] 86]04 12 
15] 58 03946 36163127 12 87103 12 
1657 404046 oof 64 26 168802 og 
1757 20 1665 | 25 2089 [O og 
18 „% oo 42A 36] | 66] 24 24 | | go o oo 
9] 50 44[]43]43 $2] [67] 23 28 

20 | 56 24]]| 44 | 43 816822 32 

21 |] 56 0 442 24] [6g] 21 32 

22 | 55 264641 401 70120 32 

123 [45 121147 141 oof 1119 32 


— 
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Def. 16. Tones are large Trafs of the Surface of the Earth, * | 
Parallel to the Equator, and diſtinguiſhed by the four leſſer Circles of 
the Globe. 


They are termed Zones from Cvn, ¶ Zona vel Cingulum,) be- 
cauſe they encompaſs the Globe of the Earth, in ſome manner, 
- a Circle doth ſurround the Body of a Man, and are in Num- 

Five, 


Two Frigid ( 2 The Polar Circles, and the Poles. 
| 95 5 \ The Polar Circles, and the Tro- 
Nx. C Two Temperate< 2 & picks. 
& ) The two Tropicks, and divided 
One Torrid. 8 by the Equator. 


Of theſe the Antients imagined only the two Temperate to be 
habirable, eſteeming the ſcorching Heat of the Torrid, and pinch- 
ing Cold of the two Frigid, to be equally intolerabie, according 
to that of the Poet : 
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que media eft, non eſt habitabilis æſtu: 


Nix tegit alta dias, ——— Ovid. Metam. I. | . 
Def. 17. Climates are thoſe Tradts of the Surface of the Earth, 5 
Bounded by imaginary Circles, running Parallel to the Equator, anll | Pa 
of ſuch a Breadth from South to North, that the Length of the * 
Artificial Day in one ſurpaſſeth that in the other, by half an Hour. 67 
They are termed Climates from xAiv ¶ declino vel inclino] becauſt | By 
in numbering of them, they decline from the Equator, and incline - 
to either Pole. Not to mention what the Antients taught of Cli- 01 
mates, either as to their Number, or manner of reckoning them, it is 1 
ſufficient for our preſent Purpoſe, to conſider that modern Geogra- ' 
phers have advanced the Number of them to 60. From the Equator Wn 2— 
to each of the Polar Circles, are 24, ariſing trom the Difference of 
4 Hour of the longeſt Day; and from the Polar Circles to the Poles 
themſelves are fix, ariſing from the Difference of an entire Month: Te 
The Sun being ſeen in the firſt of theſe, a whole Month without wi 
ſetting 3 in the ſecond, two; and in the third, three Months, ve. rio 
How all theſe Climates are framed, wiz. the true Parallel of Lati- thr 
tude in which they end, (that being likewiſe the Beginning of the | 
following) with the reſpective Breadth of each of them, you may 
clearly fee by the following Tables. — 
- 
3 —. ——ͤ—ꝛ —— — —— pa 
Climates between the Equator and the Polar Circles. 1 
8 JI. m. d. m. 3 JI. m. d. m. th 
5 1 1 . 
S | Par.ofLat. | Breadth. 8 Par. of Lat. Breath. 
O : — — ä— | th 
1 251 25 | 13 | 59 58 11 29 (7 
2 | 16 25 | 8 oo | 14 | 61 - 18] 1 20 ps 
$4 23- $2.þF 25 | 15 | 62 2514 07 F 
+ | 30-. 20 { 6 30 | 16 | 63 2240 57 
5 | 36 286 o8 | 17 | 64 ob]Jo _44-| F 
641 224 54 | 181 64 490 43 
7 | 45. 29|4 07 | 19 | 65 21] © 32 
nas oi 322065 47] © 26 h 
9 | F1 8 | 2 57 | 21] 66 6% 19 ti 
e 29 | 22 66 20] © 14 p 
11 | 56 37 | 2 10 | 23 | 66 28] © o8 2 
| 12 | 58 29 )1 52 | 24 1 66 311 © 30 
— * * 3 0 e " 
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Having thus taken a view of the chief Circles ing to the 
Terreſtrial Globe, as alſo the manner how Latitude a itude 
with Zones and Climates are framed; proceed we next to the va- 
rious Poſitions of the Globe, commonly termed Spheres, which are 
three in number, viz. Parallel, Right and Oblique. 


Def. 18, 4 Parallel Sphere is that Poſition of the Globe, which 
hath theſe three Properties; viz. (1) The Poles in the Zenith and 
Nadir. (2.) The or in the Horizon. (3) The parallel Circles 
parallel to the Horizon, 


The Inhabitants of this Sphere are thoſe (if any) who live under 
the two Poles. 


Def. 19. 4 Right Sphere is that Poſition of the Globe, which hath 
theſe three Properties; viz. (1.) Both the Poles in the Horizon. 
(2.) The Equator through the Zenith and Nadir. (3.) The 
parallel Circle perpendicular to the Horizon. 

6 


The Inbabitants of this Sphere, are they who live under the 
Equinoctial Line. 


Def. 20. An Oblique Sphere is that Poſition of the Globe cubich 
hath theſe three Properties; viz. (1. — Poles above, and 
the other under the Horizon. (2.) The Equator partly above, and 
partly under the Horizon. (3.) The parallel Circles cutting the Hori- 
⁊on obliquely. 


The Inhabitants of the Sphere are they who live on all Parts 
of the Globe of the Eaſth; except thoſe exactly under the Poies, 
and Equinoctial Line. 


But 
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But having no regard to theſe Poſzrions of the Globe; the various 
Inhabitants of the Earth are likewiſe conſidered with reſpect to the 
ſeveral Meridians and Paralleis, peculiar to their Habitations ; and 
that under theſe three Titles. viz. Aniac, Periaci, and Antipodes. 


Def. 21. The Antcœci, are thoſe People of the Earth, who live 
under the ſame Meridian, but oppoſite Paradlels. | 


| Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following particulars : wiz. (1) 
They have both the ſame Elevation of the Pole, but not the ſame 
Pole. (2.) They ate equally diſtant from the Equator, but on dif- 


ferent Sides. (3.) They have both noon and midnight at the fame Wl 
time. (4.) The Days of one are equal to the Nights of the other. 


and vice verſa, (5.); Their Seaſons of the Year are contrary ; it 
being Winter to tae one, when Summer to the other, 5c. 


| 
Def 22. The Periceci, are thoſe People of the Earth who live under 
the ſame Parallels, but oppoſite Meridians. 


Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following particulars, wiz. (1.) 
One ot the Poles is equally elevated to both, and the other equal. 
depreſſed. (2.) They are equally diſtant from the Equator, and bot 
on the ſame fide. (3.) When it is Noon to one it is Midnight to the 
other: and e contra, (4.) The Length of the Day to one, is the 
Complement of the other's Night: and vice verſa, (5.) They both 
agree in the four Seafons of the Year, Cc. 


Def. 23. The Antipodes are thoſe People of the Earth who live 
under oppoſite Parallels and Meridians. FR 


- Peculiar to ſuch People are theſe following Particulars: wiz. (1.) 
They have both the ſame Elevation of the Pole. (2.) They are both 
equally diſtant from the Equator; but on different Sides, and in 
oppolite Hemiſpheres. (3) When it's Noon to one, it is Midnight 
to the other; and vice verſa, (4.) The longeſt Day or Night to the 


one, is the ſhorteſt to the other, (.) Their Seaſons of the Year | 


are contrary, Cc. 

The Inhabitants of the Earth. were likewiſe conſidered by the An- 
tients with reſpect to the Diverſity of their Shadows, and accordingly 
reduced to three Claſſes; wiz. Amphiſcii, Periſcii, and Heleroſcii. 


Def. 24. Amphilcii, <vere thoſe People of the Earth who lived in 
the Torrid Zone, or between the two Tropics, 


They are ſo termed from & ue. ary 1 and oxi Umbra] 
becauſe they caſt their Shadows on both ſides of them, viz. North 


and Seth, according to the Nature of the Sun's Declination. 


Def. 
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Det. 25. Periſcii, were thoſe People of the Earth who lived in the 
Frigid Zones, or between the Polar Circles and the Poles. | 


They are fo called from e [Circa] and ox1& Umbra] becauſe 
they caſt their Shadows round about them towards all Points of the 
Compals. 


ve 

Def. 26, Heteroſcii, were thoſe People of the Earth who lived in 
t) the two temperate Zones, or between the Tropicks and the Polar 
Ne Circles, | | * 
1 | They are ſo called from ETEpog [Alter] and 0x14 [Umbra] be- 


cauſe they caſt their Shadows only one way; viz. North, if in the 
North temperate ; or South, if in the South temperate Zone. 

The *arch, in reſpect of its Inhabitants, was likewiſe con 
by the Antients as divided into the Righr-hand and the Left; and 
that by ſeveral forts of Perſons; wiz. (1.) Poets, who accounted 
North the Right hand, and South the Left. (2.) Aftronomers, who 
accounted Weſt Right. hand, and the Eaft the Left. (3.) Geographers, 
who accounted Eaſt the Right-hand, and Weſt the "IX 


5 | Bur leaving the various Inhabitants of the Earth, and to come 
t cloſer to our main Defign, let us return to the Globe of the Earth 
he itielf. conſidered ſimply as a Spherical Body, whoſe Surface we are 
he to view as compoſed of Land and Water, as its ſole conſtituent 
th Parts, and thoſe two Parts thus ſubdivided as followeth ; to wit, 
Land into Water into 
ve FS EF. wart 
Continents, Iſthmus's, Oceans, Straits, 
Iſlands, Promontories, Seas, Lakes, 
D Peninſulas, Mountains. Gulfs, Rivers. 
th 
in Det. 27. 4 Continent [Lat. Continens a Continuo] is a large and 
bt ſpacious Space of ary Land, comprehending divers Countries, King- 
by doms, and States, joining all together <vithout any entire Separation of 
* its Parts by Water, 
FA Def. 28. An Iſland Lat Inſula, quaſi in Salo] is a Part of # dry 
ly Land environed round with Water. | g 
n Def. 29. 4 Peninſula [quaſi pene Inſula,] ocherwiſe Cherſoneſus 
a from Xe, Terra, and vioos, Inſula.] is a part of the dry Land 
every where encioſed with Water, ſave one narrow Neck adjoining the 
a] ſame to the Continent. 
th 


Def. 30. An Iſthmus, [ab e Ic eH, vel tic inα¹⁴ringredior] is chat 
narrow 
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narrow Neck of Land anne xing the Peninſula to the Continent ; by 
cuhich People may enter into one from the other. 


Def. 31. A Promontory [quaſi mons in mare prominens] is a 
high part of Land ſtretching itſelf out in the Sea; the Extremity <where- 
of is commonly termed a Cape or Head land. 


Def. 32. 4 Mountain [a moneo vel emineo] is 4 riſing part of | | 


the dry Land, overtopping the adjacent Country, and appearmg the 
firſt at a diſtance. 


Def. 33. The Ocean [ Gr. n quaſi ex @x4o5 cito, & yaw | 


fluo] is 4 mighty Rendex vous, or large Colleftion of Waters environing 
a conſiderable part of the main Contment. 


Def. 34. The Sea [ Lat. Salum a ſale quia ſalſum] i 4 ſmaller Col. 
le&tion of Waters intermingled with Iſlands, and entirely (or moſuly) 
environad with Land. 


Def. 35. A Gulf [Lat. Sinus quaſi ſinu ſuo mare compleRens] 
js & part of the Sea every where environed with Land except one paſ- 
ſage, whereby it communicates with the neighbouring Sea, or main 
Ocean. | 


Def. 36. A Strait [Lat. Fretum, a ferveo, quod ibi ferveat mare 
propter anguſtiam ] is a narrow paſſage, either joining 4 Gulf to the 
neighbouring Sea or Ocean, or one part of the Sea or Ocean to another, 


Def. 37. A Lake [Lat. Lacus, a Gr. Adxxos Foſſa vel Fovea] is 4 | 


ſmall Collection of deep ſtanding Waters, entirely ſurrounded with Land, 
and having no viſible or immediate communication with the Sea, 


Def. 38. 4 River [Lat. Flumen vel Fluvius a fluo] is a conſidera- 


. ble Stream of freſh Water iſſuing out of one or various Fountains, 


and continually gliding along in one or more Channels, till it diſgorgeth 
itſelf at laſt into the gaping Month of the thirſty Ocean. 


Theſe being all the neceflary Terms commonly uſed in Modern 
Geography ; and particularly thoſe, that either need or can well admit 
of a Definition, Deſcription, or Derivation ; We proceed in the next 


, 
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blems. 


Prob, 1. H E Diameter of the Artificial Globe being given, to 
fond its Surface in Square, and its Solidity in Cubick 
Mlieaſare. 


Multiply the Diameter by the Circumference (or a great Circle di- 
viding the Globe into two equal Parts) and the Product will give the 
firſt : Then multiply the ſaid Product by + of the Diameter, and the 
Product of that will give the ſecond. After the ſame manner we ma 
find the Surface and Solidity of the Natural Globe, as alſo the w 
Body of the Atmoſphere ſurrounding the fame, provided it be always 
and every where of the ſame Height ; for having found the per 


dicular height thereof by that common Experiment of the Aſcent 


of Mercury at the Foot and Top of a Mountain, double the faid 
Height, and add the ſame to the Diameter of the Earth; then mul- 
tiply the whole (as a new Diameter) by its proper Circumference, 
and from the Product ſubtract the Solidity of the Atmoſphere. 


Prob. 2. To refify the Globe. 


| The Globe being ſet upon a true plane, raiſe the Pole according 
to the given Latitude, then fix the Quadrant of Altitude in the Ze- 
nith, and (if any Mariner's Compaſs upon the Pedeſtal) let the Globe 
be ſo fituated, as that the brazen Meridian may ſtand due South and 
North, according to the two Extremities of the Needle. 


Prob. 3. To find the Longitude and Latitude of any Place. 


By Longitude we do not here underſtand that Opprobrium Navi- 
gatorum of Eaſting and Weſting, but ſimply the Diſtance between 
the given Place and the firſt Meridian inſcribed on the Surface of 
the Globe. For the finding of which, bring the given Place to the 
Eaſt Side of the brazen Meridian, and obſerve what Degree of the 
Equator is juſt under the ſaid Meridian, for that is the Degree of 
Longitude peculiar to the given Place ; and the Degree of the Me- 
ridian exactly above that Place is its proper Latitude, which is either 


Southern or Northern, according as the Place is South or North of 
the Equinoctial Line. 


Prob. 4. The Longitude and Latitude of any Place being given, to 
find that Place on the Globe, | Bring 
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Bring the given Degree of Longirude to the brazen Meridian, 
reckon upon the ſame Meridian the Degree of given Latitude, whe- 
ther South or North, and make a Mark with Chalk where the rec- 
koning Ends, the Point exactly under that Chalk is the Place deſir d. 


Prob. . The Latitude of any Place being given, to find all theſe 
Places that have the ſame Latitude, 


The Globe being recti fied (a) according to the La- 

(a) Prob. 2. titude of the given Place, and that Place — brought 

to the brazen Meridian, make a Mark exactly above 

the ſame, and turning the Globe round, all thoſe Places paſſing 
under the ſaid Mark have the ſame Latitude with the given Place. 


Prob. 6. To find the Sun's place in the Ecliptick at any time, 


The Month and Day being given, look for the ſame upon the 
wooden Horizon, and overagainſt the Day you will find the parti. 
cular Sign and Degree in which the Sun is at that time (obſerving 
withal the difference between the Julian and Gregorian Kalendar) 
which Sign and Degree being noted in the Ecliptick, the ſame is 
the Sun's Place, (or pretty near it) at the time deſired. 


Prob. 7. The Month and Day being given, as alſo the particular 
Time of that Day, to find thoſe Places of the Globe, to «hich the 
Sun is in the Meridian at that particular time. 


The Pole being elevated according to the Latitude of the given 
Place; bring the laid Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſetting the 
Index of the Horary Circle at the Hour of the Day, in rhe given 
Place, turn the Globe 'till the Index Point at the upper Figure of 
XII. which done, fix the Globe in that Situation, and obſerve what 
Places are exactly under the upper Hemiſphere of the brazen Meri- 
dian, for thoſe are the Places deſired 


Prob. 8. To know the Length of the Day and Night in any place 
of the Earth at any time. 


Elevate the Pole (a) according to the Latitude of 
fa) Prob. 2. the given Place; find the Sun's Place of the Ecliptick 
(b) Prob. 6. (o) at that Time, which being brought to the Eaſe Side 

of the Horizon, ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at 

Noon, or the upper Figure of 12, and turning the Globe about till the 
aforeſaid Place of the Ecliptick touch the weſtern (ide of the Horizon, 
oo upon the Horary Circle, and whereſoever the Index . 
the 
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the Number of Hours between the ſame and the upper Figure of 


2, for that is the Length of the Day at the Time deſired, the 
omplement whereof is the Length of the Night. 


prob. 9. To find by the Globe the Antæci, Periæci and Antipodes, 
; F any given place. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian and 


La- nding (a) its true Latitude, count upon the Equator (a) Prob. 3. 
ht be fame Number of Degrees towards the oppoſite 

ye ode, and obſerve where the reckoning ends, for that is the Place 
ng f the 4nreci. The given Place continuing under the brazen Me- 
e. MS idin, ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, and turnin 


he Globe about till the ame point at Midnight (or the lower 12), 
be Place which then comes to the Meridian, having the fame 
atitude with the former, is that of the Periaci. As for the Anti- 
Woes of the given Place, reckon from the faid Place upon the 
razen Meridian 180 Degrees, either South or North, or as many 
egrees beyond the fartheſt Pole as you are to the neareſt; and ob- 
eve exactly where the reckoning ends, for that is the Place defired. 


Prob. 10. To know what a Clock it is by the Globe in any Place in 
the World, and at any time, provided you know the Hour of the Day 
where you are at the ſame time. 


Bring the Place in which you are to the brazen | 
Meridian, (the Pole being raiſed (b) according to rhe (b) Prob. 3. 
Latitude thereof) and ſet the Index of the Horary 
Circle at the Hour of the Day at that time. Then bring the de- 
fired Place to the brazen Meridian, and the Index will point out 


"x the preſent Hour at that Place wherever it is. 

— Prob. 11. To know by the Globe when the Great Mogul of India, 
and Czar of Muſcovia fit down to Dinner. 

lace This being only to know when it is Noon at Agra and Moſcow 
(the Imperial Seats or thoſe mighty Monarchs) which we may very 
eaſily do, at what time ſoever it be, or what time ſoever we are 

of For finding (by the foregoing Problem) the preſent Hour of the 

ick Day in the Cities above-mentioned, ſuppoſing withal that Mid- day, 

die in the aforeſaid Cities, is Dining time, we may readily determine 

Se how near it is to the Time deſired. 

the ö 

5 Prob. 12. To find the Hour of the D the Globe at any time 
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Divide your Ecliptick Line into 24 equal Parts. and in ſmall Fi. 
gures ſet down the Hours of the Natural Day after the following 
manner. At the Intetſections of the Ecliptick and Equator place the 
Figure 6; and bring boch theſe Figures to the brazen Meridian, one 
being in the upper, and the other in the lower Hemiſphere. Which | 
done, place the 12 Figures in the Weſtern Hemiſphere in this order 
following, 6,7, 8,9. 10, 11,12. 1, 2, 3,45, 6. beginning then at 
the ſame Figure of 6, and proceeding Eaſt ward, ſet down the other 
twelve Figures thus, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. I2, 11, 10,9, 8, 7, 6, 

The Equinoctial being thus divided and marked, ele- 
(a) Prob. 3. vate the Globe (a) according to the Latitude of the 
Place where you are, and bring the Interſection of the 
(b) Prob. 2, Vernal Equinox to the upper Part of the brazen Me- 
ridian; and ſituating the Globe (6) duly S2uth and 
North, obſerve exactly that balf of the Globe upon which the Sin 
doth actually ſhine ; for the laſt Part of the enlighten'd Hemiſphere 
doth always ſhew the Hour of tne Day upon the Equinoctial Line, 


Prob. 13. The Latitude of the Place and Height of the Sun being 
given at any time, to find thereby the Hour of the Day. 


The Globe being reAified (a) according to the Latitude of the 
a) Ns. 2 given Place, and the Height of the Sun at that time 
15 AY ing found by an exact Quadrant; mark his Place in 
Me. ont Ecliptick (b) for the given Day, and bring the 
fame to the brazen Meridian. After this fix the Quadrant of Altitude 
in the Zenith, and mark in the ſaid 8 the particular Degree 
of the Sun's Altitude, and placing the Index of the Horary Circle a 
Noon, move the Globe together with the Quadrant of Altitude, til 
the Sun's Place marked in the Ecliptick, and his Degree of Altitude 
marked upon the ſaid Quadrant co come both in one. Which done ob- 
ſerve what Hour the Index doth point at, for that is the Hour defired. 


Prob. 14. The Latitude of the Place being given, as alſo the tru 
bearing of the Sun in the ſaid Place at any time, to find thereby the 
Hour of the Day. | 


The Globe being (a) rectified, and the Sun's Place 


(a) Prob. 5. (6) marked in the Ecliptick, fix the Quadrant of Alti: 
(b) Prob. 6. tude in the Zenith, and by the Mariner's Compaſs ob- 

| ſerve the true bearing of the Sun; then bring the 
Quadrant of Altitude to the obſerved Point of the Compaſs upon 
the wooden Horizon, and move the Globe *till the Sun's Place in 
the Ecliptick co-incide with the ſaid Quadrant. Which done, and 
the Globe continuing in that Poſition, the Index of the Horary 
Circle will point at the Hour of the Day at the Time — 
TE roo, 
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Prob. 15. The Latirude of the Place, and Suii's Plaze in the Eclip 
tick being given, to find thereby the Hour of the Day, 


Elevate the Pole according to the given Latitude, (a) Prob. 3 
and ſituate the Globe duly South ard North (a) by the (/. 3+ 
Mariner's Compaſs; then fix a ſmall Needle perpendicularly in the 
Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, and bringing the {ame to the brazey 


her Meridian, ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon; which done, 
6. turn the Globe till the Needle caſt no Shadow at it, and then ob- 
cc WY {:rve the Inder, for it will point at the true Hour of the Day. 

the 


Prob. 16. Any Place being given, to move the Globe ſo as that the 
wooden Horizon ſhall be the Horizon of the ſame. 


and 
Sum Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and reckon from 
here it upon the 10 Meridian the number of go Degrees towards either 
ne. of the Poles, and where the reck' ning ends, place that Part of the 
i Meridian in the Notch of the wooden Horizon, and it will prove 
eing the Horizon of the given Place. 
| Prob. 17. To find the Meridian Line by the Globe in any Place, and 
the at any time of the Day, 
time 
ce in The Latitude of the Place heing known, and the Globe | 
the (a) elevated accordingly ; obſerve the Height of the San (a) Prob. 2. 
itude above the Horizon at that :1me, and draw upon a true 
gree Plane a ſtreight Line in, of parallel to, the Shadow of a Stile perpen- 
le at dicularly erected upon that Plane: In which deſcribe a Circle at an 
„ tl opening of the Compaſſes, and find (5) the Sun's Place 
itude in the Ecliptick, and mark his obſerved Height in the (b) Prob. 2. 
* uadrant of Altitude. Then move the Globe together 
fired. 


with the ſaid Quadrant, till that Mark in the Quadrant, and the 
Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, come both in one; which done, count 
1 upon the wooden Horizon the number of Degrees between the 
Quadrant of Altitude and the brazen Meridian, and ſet off the ſaid 
Number of Degrees upon the aforeſaid Circle drawn upon the 
Plane, by making a viſible Point in the Circumference where the 


Place Reckoning ends, (beginning ſtill at the Side towards the Sun, and 
Alu. proceeding Eaſt or Weſt, according to the time of the Day.) Then 
{ſs ob- draw a Line from that Point in the Circumference thro the Center 
g the of the ſaid Circle, and the ſame will prove the true Meridian Line 


upon of that Place, at what time ſoeyer the Obſervation is made. 


Prob. 18. 4 Place being given in the Torrid Zone, to find thoſt 
Days in which the Sun ſhall be wintical to the ſame. 


Dx Bring 
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Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and mark what 
Degree of Latitude is exactly above it. Move the Globe round and 
obſerve the two Points of the Ecliptick that paſs thro? the faid De. 

ee of Latitude. Search upon the wooden Horizon (or by 
Fables of the Sun's annual Motion) on what Days he paſſeth thro' 
the aforeſaid Points of the Ecliptick, for thoſe are the Days required 
in which the Sun is vertical to the given Place. 


Prob. 19. The Month and Day being given, to find by the Globe 
thoſe places of the North Frigid Zone, where the Sun beginneth then 
to ſhine conſtantly without ſetting; as alſo thoſe places of the South 


Frigid Zone, in which he then beginneth io be totally abſent. . P 
the 
The Day given, (which muſt always be one of thoſe, either be- on 1 
tween the vernal Equinox, and the Summer Solſtice, or between 
the Autumnal Equinox and Winter Solſtice) find (a) T 
(a) Prob. 6. the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, and marking the ſame brin 
bring it to the brazen Meridian, and reckon the like a in 
Number of Degrees from the North Pole towards the Equator, as Plac 
there is between the Equator and the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick, the 
and ſet a Mark with Chalk where the reckoning ends, Which ng 
done turn the Globe round, and all the Places paſſing under the faid era 
Chalk are thoſe in which the Sun begins to ſhine conſtantly with- Plac 
out ſetting upon the given Day. For Solution of the latter 
of the Problem; ſet off the fame Diſtance from the South Pole f 
upon the brazen Meridian towards the Equator, as was formerly of 
fer off from the North, and making a Mark with Chalk, and turn- ge 
ing the Globe round, all Places paſſing under the ſaid Mark are 
thoſe defired, vix. them in which the Sun beginneth his total ab- l 
ſence or Diſappearance from the given Day. = 
Prob. 20. A Place being given in the North Frigid Zone, to find ſee 
by the Globe what Number of Days the Sun doth conſtant| 2 ing 
upon the ſaid Place, and what Days he is abſent, as alſo the ir and * 
laſt Day of his Appearance. Po 
Bring the Place given to the brazen Meridian, and i 
(a) Prob, 2. obſerving its Latitude, (a) elevate the Globe according - Da 
, ly, then turn the Globe abour*til] the firſt Degree of Can | 
cer come under the Meridian, and count the ſame Number of D : F 
upon the Meridian from each fide of the Equator, as the Place is diſtant __ 
from the Pole; and making a Mark where the reckoning ends, tum " 
the Globe round, and caretully obſerve what two Degrees of the 0 
Ecliptick paſs exactly under the two Points marked in the Meri- * 
dian, for the Northern Arch of the Circle (viz. that compreh ended = 
between the two marked Degrees) being reduced to time, will * 


5 | give 


give the Number of Days that the Sun doth conſtantly ſhine above 


the Horizon of the given Place, and the oppoſite Arch of the ſaid 
Circle will give the Number of Days in which he is abſent, The 
Pole continuing in the ſame Elevation, bring the beginning of 
Cancer to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the two Degrees of the 
Ecliptick, which in the mean time co-incide with the Horizon; 
then ſearch upon the wooden Horizon, for thoſe Days that the Sun 
doth enter into the aforeſaid Degrees of the Ecliptick, for thoſe are 


the Days of the firſt and laſt Appearance in the given Place. 


Prob 21. The Month and Day being given, to find that Place on 
the Globe to which the Sun (when in its Meridian) ſhall be vertical 
on that Day. 


The Sun's Place in the Ecliptick being (a) found, | 
bring the ſame to the brazen Meridian, in which make (a) Prob.6, 
a {mall Mark with Chalk. exactly above the Sun's 
Place. Which done, find (b) thoſe Places that have (b) Prob. 7. 
the Sun in the Meridian at the time given; and bring- 
ing them to the brazen Meridian, obſerve that Part of the Globe 
exactly under the aforeſaid Mark in the Meridian, for that is the 
Place deſired. 


Prob. 22. The Month and Day being given, to find upon what Point 


of the Compaſs the Sun riſeth and ſetteth in any Place at any Time - 
given. 


Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the deſired Place, 
and finding the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at the given Time, bring 
the ſame to the Eaſtern Side of the Horizon, and you may clearly 
ſee the Point of the Compaſs upon which he then riſeth. By turn- 
ing the Globe about till his Place co-incide with the Weſtern fide 


of the Horizon; you may alſo ſee uyon the ſaid Circle the exact 
Point of his ſetting. 


Prob. 23. To know by the Globe the length of the longeſt and ſhorteſt 
Days and Nights in any Place of the World. | 


Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, 
and bring the firſt Degrees of Cancer (if in the Northern, or Capri- 
corn if in the Southern Hemiſphere) to the Eaſt ſide of the Horizon: 
and ſetting the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, turn the Globe 
about till the Sign of Cancer touch the * ſide of the Horizon, 
and then obſerve upon the Horary Circle the Number of Hours be- 
tween the Index and the upper Figure of XII. (reckoning them 
according to the Motion of the Index) for that is the length of the 


D 3 longeſt 
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longeſt Day, the Complement whereof is the Extent of the ſhorteſt 
Night. As for the ſhorteſt Day and longeſt Night, they are only 
the reverſe of the former. | 


Prob. 24. To know the Climates of any given Place, 


| Find (a) the Length of the longeſt Day in the given 

(a) Prob. 23. Place, and whatever be the Number of Hours where- 
| by it ſurpaſſeth twelve, double that Number, and the 
Product will give the true Climate of the Place deſired. But here 


note, That this is to be underſtood of Places within the Latitude E 
of 662. As for thoſe of a greater Latitude, (where the Climates give 
increaſe by entire Months) enter the ſecond Table of Climates (p. 119 the 

with the Latitude of the given Place, and oppoſite thereto you will 
find the proper Climate ot a Blace in the ſaid Latitude. 5 
| | cou 
Prob. 25. The Length of the longeſt Day in any Place being known, of ( 
to find thereby the Latitude of that Place. obſ 
Nu 
Having the Length ot the longeſt Day, you may the 
(a) Prob. 24. know thereby (a) the proper Climate in that Place, ſer 
| | and by the Table of Climates (page io) you may ſee ſaid 
what Degree of Latitude correſponds to that Climate, which De- of 
gree.is the Latitude of the Place deſired. « Li 
Ca 

Prob. 26. The Latitude of the Place being given, as alſo the Sun's 

Place in the Ecliptick, to find thereby the beginning of the Morning 
and end of the Evening Twilight, ; of 
tit 

The Globe being rectified, and the Sun's Place brought to the 

brazen Meridian, ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon; then 
bring that Degree of the Ecliptick, which is oppoſite to the Suns it 
Place, to the Weſtern Quarter, and ſo move the Globe together with ol 
the Quadrant of Altitude, till the Degree oppoſite to the Swn's pe 
Place and the 18th Degree of the ſaid Quadrant come both in one; t 
which done, obſerve what Hour the Index then pointed at, for at tl 
that Hour doth the Morning Twilight begin. As for the Evening P 
Twilight, bring the Degree of the Ecliptick oppoſite to the Sun's al 
Place at that time to the Eaſtern Quarter, and ſo move the Globe | a 
*rill the fame and the 18th Degree of the Quadrant come both to - 


one, and the Index will point at the Hour when the Evening Twi- 
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prob. 27. The Length of the longeſt Day being given, to find thereby 
tho'e Places of the Earth, in which the longeſt Day is of that Extent. 


By the given Length of the longeſt Day (a) find the 
true Degree of Latitude, where the Day is of that Ex- (a) Prob. 25. 
tent, and making a Mark upon that Degree in the 
brazen Meridian, turn the Globe round, and obſerve what Places 
paſs exactly under the faid Mark, for they are the Places deſired. 


Prob. 28. A certain Number of Days not ſurpaſſing 182, being 
given, to find thereby that Tarallel of Latitude on the Globe where 
the Sun ſetteth not during theſe Days, | 


Take half of the given number of Days, and whatever it ts, 
count ſo many Degrees upon the Ecliptics, beginning at the firſt 
of Cancer, and make a Mark where the Reckoning ends; only 
obſerve, that if your Number of Days ſurpaſs Thirty, then your 
Number of Degrees ought to be leſs than ir by One. Bring then 


may the marked Point of the Fcliptick to the brazen Meridian, and ob- 
ace, ſerve exactly how many Degrees are intercepted between the afore- 
ee {aid Point and the Pole, for the fame is equal to the deſired Parallel 
De- of Latitude. If the defired Parallel of Latitude be South of the 


Line, the Operation is the ſame, bringing only the firſt Degree of | 
Capricorn to the Meridian in lieu of Cancer. 


Prob. 29. The Hour of the Day being given, according to our cray 
of reckoning in England, to find thereby the Bibylonick Hour at any 


time. 


the 

hen The Babylonick Hour is the Number of Hours from Sun riſing, 
un it being the Manner of the Babylonians of old, and the Inhabitants 
vith of Norimberg at this Day, to commence their Hours from the Ap- 


pearar.ce of the Sum in the Eaftern Horizon, For the finding of 
this Hour at any Time and in any Place, firſt elevate 
the Pole (a) according to the Latitude of the given (a) Prob. 2. 


ing Place, and (6) noting the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick (b) Prob. 6. 
uns at that time, bring the ſame to the brazen Meridian, 

obe and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon; after this rowl 
1 to the Globe either Eaſtward or Weſtward, according to the Time of 


Day, till the Index point at the given Hour. Then fix the Globe 
in that Poſition, and bring back the Index again to Noon, and 
move the Globe from Eaſt to eit, till the Sun's Place marked in 
the Ecliptick co-incide with the Eaſrery Horizon; which done, 
reckon upon the Horary Circle of the Number of Hours between 
the Index Noon (or the * cf 12), for that is the * 


4 
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ber of Hours from Sun-riſing for that Day in the given Place, or 


| the true Babylonick Hour deſired. in thi 
3 | ve 
1 Prob. 30. The Baby lonick Hour being given, to find the Hour of * 


the Day at any time, according to our way of reckoning in England. 


Elevate the Pole, according to the given Latitude of the Place, 
and marking the Sun s Place in the Ecliptick, bring the ſame to 
the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle to 
Noon. Then row| the Globe Weſtward, till the Index points u 


the given Hour from Sun- riſing, and fixing the Globe in that 8. * 
tuation, bring the Index back again to Noon, and turn the Globe at 4 
backward "il the Sun's Place, marked in the Ecliptick, return to 
the ſame Semicircle of the brazen Meridian from whence it came; B 
which done obſerve what Hour the Index of the Horary Circle ACCC 
pointeth at, for the ſame is the Hour deſired. vide 
| mat 
Prob. 31. The Hour of the Day being given according to our Way in E 
of reckoning in England, to find thereby the Italick Hour at aw in 
time. | of 
| | = the 
The Italick Hour is the Number of Hours from Sun ſetting at al WW ing 
8 times of the Year, to Sun. ſett ing the next following ing 
9 (a) Prob. 2. Day. For the ready finding of ſuch Hours, (a) cle- it 
1 (b) Prob. 6. vate the Pole according to the Latitude ot the Place: at 
1 | and (6) noting the Fun's Place in the Ecliptick upon Ec 
. the given Day, bring the ſame to the brazen Meridian, and ſet of 
* the Index of the Horary Circle at Noon. Then turn the Globe of 
either Eaſt or Weſt, according to the time of the Day, *till the | ye 
Index point at the given Hour, and fixing the Globe in that Situ- S. 
ation, bring the Index back to Noon. Which done, turn the Globe Sy 
about Eaſtu ard, till the Mark of the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic V 
co-incide with the Weſtern Horizon, and obſerve how many Hours of 
are between the upper Figure of 12 and the Index (reckoning them» d 
Eaſtward as the Globe moved) for theſe are the Hours from Sun ſet, (i 
or the Italic Hour deſired. tl 
| 8 
Prob. 32. The Italick Hour being given, to find thereby the How 
of the Day at any time, according to our Way of reckoning it 
England, | 
I 


(a) Prob. 2. This being the Reverſe of the former Problem (a) 
8 elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given 
Place, and noting the Suns Place in the Ecliptick, bring the fame 
to the Weſtern Horizon, and ſetting the Index of the Horary 
Circle at Noon, turn the Globe Weſtward till the Index point 
. | | h | 9 
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at (b) the Italick Hour given; then fixing the Globe 

in 2 Poſition, bring he Index back to Noon, and (b) Prob. 31. 
move the Globe backward till the mark of the _ 

Sun's Place return to the ſame Semicircle of the brazen Meridian 
from whence it came. Which done, obſerve how many Hours 
are between Noon and the Index, (reckoning them from Weſt to 


Eaſt) for thoſe are the Hours defired, according to our way of 
reckoning in England, 


Prob. 33. The Hour of the Day being exattly given, according to 


our way of reckoning in England, to find thereby the Judaical Hour 
at any time. | X 


By the Fudaical Hour we underſtand the exact time of the 
according to the Ancient Jews, who in reckookig that Time, di- 
vided their Artificial Day into twelve Hours, and the Night into as 
many; which Hours proved every Day unequal in Extent (unleſs 
in Places exactly under the Equator) they ſtill decreafing or increaſ- 
ing according to the Seaſons of the Year, or the various Declination 
of the Sun. For the finding of which Hours, obſerve 
the following Method. (a) Elevate the Pole accord- (a) Prob. 2. 
ing to the Latitude of the given Place, and () mark- (b) Prob. 6. 
ing the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at that time, bri | 
it to the Eaſter» Horizon, and ſet the Index of the Horary Circle 
at Noon; then turn the Globe about *till that Place marked in the 
Ecliptick come to the Weſtern Horizon, and obſerve the Number 
of Hours between Noon and the Index, theſe being the Hours 
of which the given Day doth conſiſt, which number 
you are to note down, and (e) to find what Hour from (c) Prob. 
Sun · riſing correſponds with the given Hour, or from 29, 31. 
Sun-ſctting, if the given Hour be after Sun 1 | 
Which done, work by the following Proportion. As the number 
of Hours whereof the given Day confiſteth, (viz. thoſe noted 
down,) is to twelve, fo is the number of Hours from Sun riſin 
(if it be an Hour of the Day), or from Swn-ſetting (if an Hour of 
the Night) to a fourth Proportional, which is the Number defired, 
viz, the Fudaical Hour at the Time given. 


Prob. 34. The Judaical Hour being given, to find thereby the 


Hour of the Day at any time, according 10 our <way of reckoning in 
England. 


Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, 
and _— the Sun's Place in the Ecliptick at the time given, 
bring the fame to the Eaſtern Horizon, and ſet the Index of the 
Horary Circle at Noon; then row!l the Globe Weſtward, *till — 

| | | Suns 


Day according to our way of reckoning in England. Only note, 
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Sun's Place co-incide with the Weſterz Horizon, and the Index wi 
point at the number of equal Hours, whereof that Day confiſteth 
Which Number you are to note down, and bring the Sun's Plc i 
to the brazen Meridian, and ſetting the Index again at Noon, tun 
the Globe about till the Sun's Place co incide with the Eaften if 
Horizon, and the Index will point at the Hour when the Sun riſe 
in the given Place. Which done, work by the following Propot- 
tion. As 12 is to the given Number of 7a«daical Hours, ſo is the 
Length of the Day in equal Hours (formerly found out) to a fourth 8 
Proportional, which is the Number defired, viz. the Hour of the 


that if the fourth Proportional be leſs than 12, you are to add the 
fame to the Hour of the Sun riſing, and the Product will give the 
Number of Hours before Noon tor that Day; but if it be more 
than 12, then ſubtract it from 12, and the Remainder will give 
the Hour of the Day for the Afternoon. 


Prob. 35. To find the true Area of the five Zones in ſquare Mes A 
ſure, allowing 60 Miles to one Degree in the Equator. ven 
The Breadth of the Torrid Zone being 47 Degrees, which reduced 1 
to Miles, make 2820 each of the temperare 43 Degrees, which make and 
2580 ; and each of the Frigid 23 Degrees 5, which make 1410 Miles; abo 
the true Area of each of thoſe Zones may be found in ſquare Mes. of 
ſure by the following Proportion; (1) For the Torrid, the Area of WW Inf 
the whole Globe being tound, (per Prob. 1.) fay, as Rad. to the Sine ſer1 
of 47 ; ſo is the 5 of the Area of the Globe to the Area of the Tor. un 
rid Zone. (2) For each of the Temperate Zones; ſay, as Rad. to the par 

Difference of the Sine, of 235 and 66 fo is 4 Arch of the Globe to 
the Area of one of the Temperate 'Zones. Laſtly, for the Frigid 
Zones, add + Area of the Torrid to the whole Area of one of the ! 
. Temperate, and ſubtract the Product from 4 Area of the Globe, and wh 
the Remainder will give the true Area of either of the Frigid Zone: L 
ar 

Prob. 36. 4 Place being given on the Globe, to find thoſe which 

have the ſame Hour of the Day with that in the given Place, As all : 

that have the contrary Hours, i e. Midnight in the one when it it -s 
Mid. day in the other. = | " 
FEED = ir 
Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve what b. 
Places are then exactly under the Semi - circle of the ſaid Meridian. 8 
for the People in them have the ſame Hour with that they have in 2 
the given Place. The Globe continuing in that Poſition, fer the 3 
Index of the Horary Circle at Noon, and turn the Globe *till the In- 1 
dex point at Mid- night, and obſerve what Places are then in the £ 
Semicircle of the Meridian; for the Inhabitants of thoſe Places do } 


reckon their Hours contrary to thoſe in the given Place, Prob. 
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x wil Prob. 37. The Howr of the Day being given, in any Place, to find 
iſteth thoſe places of the Earth where it is either Noon or Midnight, or any 
Place Wor ber particular Hour at the ſame time. 


1 0 YN Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index 
| 9h of the Horary Circle at the Hour of the Day in that Place. Then 
ett tora about the Globe till the Index point at the upper Figure of 
Opor- XII. and obſerve what Places are exactly under the upper Semi- 
is the BWW "1. ot the brazen Meridian, for in them it is Mid-day at the time 
_ given. Wbich done turn the Globe about till the Index point at 
* che lower Figure of XII. and what Places are then in the lower 
a * | Semi-circle of the Meridian, in them it is Midnight at the given 
0 time. After the ſame manner we may find thoſe Places that have 
<a any other particular Hour at the time given, by moving the Globe 
mor g till the Index point at the Hour deſired, and obſerving the Places 
Be that are then under the brazen Meridian. : 
', Prob. 38. The Day and Hour being given, to find by the Globe 
Mes that particular P lace of the Earth to i hich the Sun is vertical at that 
very time. 
luced The San's Place in the Ecliptick (a) being found, 
make and brought to the brazen Meridian, make a Mark (a) Prob. 6. 
liles; above the ſame with Chalk; then (6) find thoſe Places (b) Prob. 37. 
Mes. of the Earth, in whoſe Meridian the Sun is at that 
ea of Inſtant, and bring them to the brazen Meridian. Which done, ob- 
Sin ſerve narrowly that individual part of the Earth which falls exactly 
Tor- under the aforeſaid Mark in the brazen Meridian; for that is the 
> the particular Place to which the Sum is vertical at that very time. 
Je ko x | 
rigid Prob. 29. The Day and Hour of the Day being given, to find t 
1 Places 3 * Glebe,” in which — Sun aft riſeth. 2dly, 110 
and which he then ſetteth. zuͤly, Thoſe to whom it is Mid day, And 
Ones, Laſtly, Thoſe Places that are actually enlightened, and thoſe that 
are not. 
hich 
; Alle Find that Place of the (a) Globe, to which the Sun | 
iti; is vertical at the given time, and bringing the ſame (a) Prob. 38. 
to the brazen Meridian, (6) elevate the Pole accord- (b) Prob. 6. 
ing to the Latitude of the faid Place. The Globe 
what being fixed in that Poſition, obſerve what Places are in the Veſtern 
Jian, Semi- circle, or the Horizon; for in them the Sun riſeth at that time: 
re in | 2dly, thoſe in the Eaftern Semi - circle, for in them the Sun ſetteth. 
the zah, Thoſe that are exactly under the brazen Meridian, for in them 
In- it is Mid-day. And Lafily, All thoſe upon the upper Hemiſphere 
the of the Globe, for they are actually enlightened, and thoſe upon the 


lower, are them in Dar kneſs, are deprived of the Sun at that very time. 


Prob. 


©) Prob. 38. is the Place of the Moon at that time. Then find (b) 


The various Places defired [which are ſuppoſed to be ſome of 
pitched upon, bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and ele- 
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Prob. 40. The Month and Day being given, as alſo the Place of th 
Moon in the Zodiac, and her true Latitude, to find thereby the ena 
Hour u hen ſhe ſhall riſe and ſet, together with her Southing (or coming 
to the Meridian) of the Place. : 


The Moon's Place in the 'Zodiack may be found ready enough at if 
any time by an ordinary Almanack, and her Latitude (which is he face. 
Diſtance from the Ecliptick) by applying the Semi- circle or Poſi. W 

tion to her Place in the Zodiack. For the Solution of 
(a) Prob. 2. the Problem, (a) elevate the Pole according to the Ly 
(b, Prob.. titude of the given Place, and the Sun's Place in the 

Ecliptick at that time being (5) found, and marked rant 
with Chalk, as alſo the Moon's Place at the ſame time, bring the 
Sun s Place to the brazen Meridian, and ſet the Index of the Horary erve 
Circle at Noon, and turn the Globe 'till the Moon's Place ſuccefſive- WM 
ly co-incide with the Eaſtern and Weſtern Side of the Horizon, u 
alſo the brazen Meridian and Index will point at thoſe various 


times, the particular Hour of her Riſing, Setting, and Southing, 


Prob 41. The Day and Hour of either a Solar or Lunar Eclij| 
being known, to find by the Globe all thoſe Places in <vhich the ſami 
will be viſible. | 


Mark the Sun's Place in the (a) Ecliptick for the 
(2) Prob. 6. given Day, as alſo the oppoſite Point thereto, which 


that Place of the Globe to which the Sun is vertical 
at the given Hour, and bring the ſame to the Pole (or vertical Point) 
of the wooden Horizon, and fixing the Globe in that Situation, 
obferve what Places are in the upper Hemiſphere ; for in moſt of 

them will the Sun be viſible during the Eclipſe. As for | 
(c)Prob.g. the Lunar Eclipſe you are to find (c) the Antipodes of | 

that Place which hath the Sun vertical at the given 
Hour, and bring the ſame to the Pole of the wooden Horizon, 
obſerve (as formerly) what Places are in the upper Hemiſphere ot the 
Globe, for in ſuch will the Moon be viſible during her Eclipſe, ex- 
cept thoſe that are very near unto, or actually in the Horizon. 


Prob. 42. The Place being given on the Globe, to find the true Situs i 
tion thereof from all other Places deſired, or how it beareth in reſpel 
to ſuch Places, | | 


thoſe that lie under the intermediate Points of the Compaſs} being 


vate the Pole according to the Latitude, and fixing 9 
| itud 
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titude in the Zenith, apply the fame ſucceſſively to the Place 
eſired, and the lower 8 of the ſaid Quadrant will interſect the 
ooden Horizon at thoſe various points of the Compaſs, (inſcribed 
pon the {id Circle) according to the true bearing of the given 
lace, in reſpe& to the Places deſired. 


= Prob. 43. 4 Place being given on the Globe, to find all other 
rl ace, that are ſituated from the ſame, upon any deſired Point of the 
u. np 


Ls Elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the given Place, 
1 the nd bring the faid Place to the brazen Meridian, and fixing the Qua- 
rked rant of Altitude in the Zenith, apply the lower part thereof to the 
the WW clircd Point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon; and ob- 
Naty erve what Places are exactly under the Edge of the ſaid Quadrant; 
Nive- ¶ or thoſe are the Places that are ſituated from, or bear off, the given 
„ as place, according to the deſtred Point of the Compals. 

rĩous 

8. Prob. 44. Two Places being given on the Globe, to find the true 
| Diſtance berween them. 

clip 

— The two Places given muſt of neceſſity lie under either the ſame 


Meridian, the fame Parallel of Latitude, or elſe differ both in Lon- 
itude and Latitude, 1. If they lie under the ſame Meridian, then 


* the bring them both to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the Number 
hich of Degrees of Latitude comprehended between them; which being 
reduced into Leagues or Miles, will give the Diſtance required. 2. 
tical If they lie under the {ame Parallel of Latitude, then bring them ſe- 


Wparately to the brazen Meridian, and obſerve the Number of De- 
Werces between them upon the Equator z which done, enter the 
Table | page 9.] with the Latitude of the given Places, and ſeeing 
thereby how many Miles in that Parallel are anſwerable to one De- 


s of gree in the Equator, multiply thoſe Miles by the aforeſaid Number 
iven of Degrees upon the Equator, and the Product will give the Di- 
aon, Wl [tance required. But Laſtly, it the two Places given to differ both 
the in Longitude and Latitude, tlien bring one of them to the vertical 
ex · point ot the brazen Meridian, and extending the Quadrant of Al- 


titude to the other, obſerve upon the ſaid Quadrant the Number 
of Degrees between them, which being reduced into Leagues or 
Miles will give the Diſtance required. The third Caſe of the 
Problem being moſt conſiderable, and occurring more frequently 
than the other two, we ſhall here annex another way of performin 

the ſame beſides the Globe, and that by reſolving a Spherical Tri- 
angle, two Sides whereof, viz. the Complements ot the different 
Latitudes, or the Diſtance of the given Places (from the Poles, are 
not only given) but alſo by the Angle comprehended between * 
; 17 
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(it being equal to the Difference of their Longitude) by whiall 
Sides and Angle given, we may very eaſily find the third Side if 
the _— Rules in Trigonometry, which third Side is the Diſtana 
required. | 


AR 


eckor 
lobe 
and fi 
Extre! 
vood 

Prob. 45. 4 Place being given on the Globe, and its true Diſlam 
from a ſecond Place, to find thereby all other Places of the Eu 
that are of the ſame Diſtance from the given Place. 


Bring the given Place to the brazen Meridian, and elevate th 
Pole according to the Latitude of the faid Place; then fix the Qu 
drant of Altitude in the Zenith, and reckon upon the ſaid Qui 
drant, the given Diſtance between the firſt and ſecond Place 
(providing the ſame be under 90 Degrees, otherwiſe you mul 
uſe the Semi-circle of Poſition) and making a Mark where th: 


reckoning ends, and moving the ſaid Quadrant or Semi - circle qui Tl 
round upon the Surface of the Globe, all Places paſſing under that Meri 
Mark, are thoſe deſired. _ | 
the 
Prob. 46. The Latitude of two Places being given, and how ou Wy © 
of them beareth off the other, to find thereby the true Diſtance betwini8 nith 
them. Com 
beart 


For the Solution of this Problem ſuppoſe the firſt Meridian to per 
be the true Meridian of one of the given Places, particularly tha A Wb. 
whoſe bearing is unknown. Upon the upper Semi- circle of tha one 
Meridian mark the Latitude of the ſaid Place; then elevate th tend 
Pole according to the Latitude of the other Place, and fixing the i 
Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, extend the ſame to the given 
Point of the Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, and turn tix if 
Globe about till the Point marked in the aforeſaid Meridian coincide 
with the faid Quadrant. Which done, reckon upon that Quadrant 


the Number of Degrees between that Point marked in the firſt Me J 
ridian and the vertical Point; which Degrees being converted into as 
Leagues or Miles, will give the Diſtance required. mo 
wh 
foll 


Prob. 47. The Longitude of two Places being given, as „ — ö 
Latitude of one of them, and its bearing from the other, to find therth 
the true Diſtance between them, 


For the Solution of this Problem, ſuppoſe the firſt Meridian to 
be the true Meridian of the Place, whoſe Latitude is unknown, 
reckon from that Meridian upon the Equator the Number of Degrees: 
equal to the Difference of Longitude of the two Places, and make I 
a Mark where the Reckoning ends, and bring the ſame to the b. 
zen Meridian, (which repreſents the Meridian of the ſecond — 

on 
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| kon upon it the Degrees of the given Latitude; and fixing the 
op ; * in — Situation, to raiſe the Pole according to that La? 


and fix the Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, extending the other 
Extremity thereof to the given Point of the Compals upon the 
vooden Horizon. The Globe continuing in this Poſition, obſerve 
hat Point of the Surface where the Quadrant of Altitude interſects 
he firſt Meridian; for the ſame repreſenteth the ſecond Place, and 
hat Arch of the Quadrant between the ſaid Point and Zenith, being 
converted into Leagues or Miles, will give the Diftance required, 


Prob. 48. The Diſtance between two Places lying under the ſame 
eridian being given, as alſo their reſpective bearing from a third 
Place, to find thereby that Place with its due Diſtance from the other 
149. 


The given Diſtance being reckoned any where upon the brazen 
Meridian, and thoſe Places of the Globe exactly under the beginning 
and end of that reckoning being marked, raiſe the Pole according to 
the Latitude of one of them, (which, for Diſtinction fake, we will 
term the firſt Place) and fixing the Quadrant ot Altitude in the Ze- 
nith, extend the other Extremity thereof to the given Point of the 
Compaſs upon the wooden Horizon, according as the ſaid firſt Place 
beareth off the third unknown, and make a ſmall Track with Chalk 


an to upon the Globe, where the Edge of the Quadrant paſſeth _ 
tha RY VV bich done, elevate the Pole according to the Latitude of the ſe- 

the cond Place, and fixing the Quadrant of Altitude in the Zenith, ex- 

> the tend the tame (as formerly) to the given Point of the Compaſs upon 

r the = thc wooden Horizon, and obſerve where the ſaid Quadrant interſects 

given the aforeſaid Tract of Chalk made upon the Surface ot the Globe; 

n the for that is the third Place defired, whoſe Diſtance from the other 

ncide ¶ two may be found by the foregoing Problem. 

drant : 

Me- 


Theſe are the chief Problems performable by the Terreſtrial Globe, 
as alſo the manner of their performance: But if the Reader deſire 
more, let him conſult Varenius (his Geographia Generalis), from 
whom we have borrowed ſeveral of thoſe abovementioned, Now 
toloweth, according to our propoſed Method, 
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Er. Mt A* 
ning to on 
Containing ſome plain Geographical T. heorems. T 
4s 1 
R Latitude of any Place is always equal to the E. Ti 
vation of the Pole in the ſame Place; and & contra, moſt 
; Sun 
Theor. 2. The Elevation of the tor in any Place is alway T 
equal to the Complement of the Latitude in the ſame Place; & vice ll £1* 
verſa, A f de pr 
f | T 
Theor. 3. Thoſe Places lying under the Equinoctial Line, hau unde 
nothing of Latitude, it being there that the Calculation of Latin vel 
begins. 1 
„. 
Theor. 4. Thoſe Places lying exactij under the two Poles hav e 
the greateſt Latitude, it being there that the Calculation of Latiiad Lib! 
doth end. | : 
Dif 
Theor. 5. Thoſe Places lying exa#ly under the fir Meridian, har Way e 
nothing of Longitude, it being there that the Calculation of Longituk 1 
begins. the 
| _ T4 
F Theor. 6. Thoſe Places lying immediately adjacent to the Weſtem i ; 
Side of the firſt Meridian have the greateſi Longitude, it being then bet) 
that the Calculation of Longitude doth end. ano 
proj 


Theor. 7. Al! Places lying either {ide of the Equator haw | 
= — or leſſer —— qt fe 42 gapecle Diſtance ber 
therefrom. Da 


Theor. 8. 4 Places lying upon either ſide of the Equator, and 
exadhj under the ſame, have the greater or leſſer Longitude accort i 
ing to their reſpective Diſtance from the firſt Meridian. . 


Theor. 9. That particular Place of the Earth lying exact : 
the Interſection of the firſt Meridian and Equinoctial Line, hath nt. 


ther Longitude nor Latitude; ** 
ra! 

Theor. 10, No Place of the Earth is diſtant from another about 
10800 Italian Miles, allowing 60 to one Degree in the Equator, 41 


Theor, 


| N | 
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Theor. 11. No place of the Earth is diſtant from its proper Antipo- 
des (diametrically taken) above 7200 Italian Miles, ſtill allowing 60 
to one Degree in the Equator. EPS i 
Theor. i 2. The ſenſible Horizon of every Place doth as often change, 
as we happen to change the Place itſelf. | wk 
Theor. 13. The apparent Semi-diameter of the Senſible Horizon in 
moſt places, doth frequently vary according to the Refraction of the 
Sun-beams. > PRES; 
Theor. 14. All Countries upon the face of the hole Earth do 
equally enjoy the Light of the Sun (in reſpect of Time) and are equally 
deprived of the Benefit thereof. | | 

Theor. 15. In all Places of the Globe of the Earth, ſave exactly 
under the Poles, the Days and Nights are of an equal Length, viz. 
twelve Hours each) when the Sun cometh to the Equinoctial Line. 
Theor. 16. In all Places under the Fquinoftial and the two Poles, 
the Days and Nights are never equal one to another, ſave only thoſe 
ewo Times of the Year, <vhen the Sun entereth the Signs of Aries and 
Libra. | 

Theor. 17. The nearer any Place is to the. Line, the leſſer is the 
Difference between the Length of the artificial Days and Nights in 
the ſaid Place; and on the contrary, the farther removed. the greater. 

Theor. 18. In all Places lymg under the [ame Parallel of Latitude, 
| the Days and Nights are of the ſame Extent, and that at all Times 
of the Year. 

Theor. 19. Three or four Places being given on the Globe that lie 
between the Equator and either of the Poles, and »quidiſtant from one 
another, the Extent of the longeſt Day in thoſe Places doth not increaſe 
proportionably to the Diſtance of the Places themſelves. 

Theor. 20. Three or more Places being given on the Globe that lie 
between the Equator and the Poles, in <vhich the length of the longeſt 
Day doth equally increaſe; the Diſtance between the Parallels of 
thoſe Places is not equal to one another. 

Theor, 21. Three or more Places being given on the Globe, whoſe 
Diſtance from the Equator to either Pole exceeds one another in Arith- 
metical Proportion: The Length of the longeſt Day in one doth not 
keep the ſame Analogy to that in the other, according to the Propor- 
tion of their Diſtance. 

| Theor. 22. In all Places of the Torrid Zone, the Morning and 
Evening Twilight is leaſt; in the Frigid, greateſt 3 and in the Tempe- 
rate it is a Medium between the two. 

Theor. 23. To all Places lying between the Torrid Zone, the Sun is 
duly vertical twice @ Year; to thoſe under the Tropick s once; but 1 
them m the Temperate and Frigid, never. 

Theor. 24. In all Places of the two Frigid Zones, the Sun ap- 
peareth every Year without feng for a certain Number of Dope 
g 4 | 2 
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and di h for the ſame Space of Time. And the nearer unt 
or 45 — * the — * are, the longer or ſhorter i 
his continued Preſence in, or Abſence from, the (ame. 

Theor. 25. In all places exactly under the Arfick and Antardich 
Circles the Sun (at his greateſt Declination) appeareth every Year 


for one Day compleatly without ſetting, and entirely diſappe areth any. 


ther, but daily riſeth and ſetteth in thoſe Places as all other Times as 


elſewhere. , 
"Theor 26. In all * —— — * * North Pole, 
1 eſt Day and ſhorteſt Night, is always <then the Sun bath the 
— Northern Declination ; and the ſhorteſt Day and longeſt Night 

toben he hath the greateſt Southern, | | 
and the South Pole 


Theor. 27. In all places between the 
the longeſt Day and ſhorteſt Night is always when the Sun hath the 
greateſt Southern Declination ; and the ſhorteſt Day and longeſt Night, 
when the greateſt Northern. 

Theor. 28. In all places ſituated under the Equinodtial Line, the 
Meridian Shadow of a Style perpendicularly erefied, doth caſt itſelf u. 
wards the North for one half of the Year, and towards the South 
during the other. 3 

Theor. 29. In all places lying under the Equinotial Line there 
is no Meridian Shadow on thoſe Days of the Year, that the Sun doth | 
enter the Signs of Aries and Libra. 

| Theor. 30. The nearer that places are unto, or the farther re- 
moved from, the Equator, the ſhorter or longer accordingly is the 
Meridian Shadow of a Style — erected in ſuch Places. 

Theor. 3 1. The farther that places are removed from the Eq 
(yer not ſurpaſſing 66 — Latitude] the greater is the Sun? 
Amplitude, or that Arch of the Horizon berween the Points of due 
Eaſt and Welt, and rhoſe on which the Sun riſeth and ſetteth on the 
Days of the Summer and Winter Solſtice. 

Theor. 32. In all —— hing under the ſame Se micirele of the Me 
ridian, the Hours of both Day and Night are always the ſame in one 
as m the other. 5 

Theor. 33. In all places both of the Northern and Southern Hemi- 
ſpheres, that lie under the oppoſite Parallels of Latitude, the Seaſons of 
the Year are not the ſame m one, as in the other. 

Theor. 34. In all places ſituated in a parallel Sphere, the Circk 
of the Sun's diurnal Motion runs always parallel (or very near it) ti 
the reſpective Horizon of ſuch places. 

Theor.35. In all places ſituate in a right Sphere, the Circie of the | 
Sun's diarnal Motion is ſtill perpendicular (or near it) 10 the reſpectiv: 
Horizon of ſuch places. | 

Theor. 36. In all places ſituated in an oblique Sphere, the Circle of 
the Sun's diurnal Motion is always oblique unto, or curteth the Horiro 
of fuch places at unequal Angles. 

Theor. 


K 
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Theor. 37. If the difference of Longitude in two places be ex 


e reſuding at the 2 If 
Weſtward they will loſe one, or reckon one leſs. ws 
| Theor. 40. two Ships ſet out from the ſame Port at the fame 
Time, and both ſurround the Globe of the Earth, one ſteering Eaſt, and 
the other Weſtward, they <vill differ from ont another in reckaning 
their time two Days compleatiy at their return, even 2 they 
happen to arrive on N. Day. If they ſurronnd Earth 
_—_ (ſteering as aforeſaid) they ll differ four Days. If thrice, thei 
IX, XC. 

Theor. 41. If ſeveral Ships ſet out from the ſame Port, either at 
the ſame or different times, do all ſurround the Globe of the Earth, ſome 
ſteering due South, and others due North, and arrive again at the 
ſame Port; the reſpective People of thoſe diffrent Ships at their return 


will not di om one another in v their time, nor theſe 
who m— 2 ſaid Port. F494 mo * 
Theſe are the chief Geographical Theorems, or ſelf-evident Truths, 


clearly deducible from the _ Problems, and to theſe we 
might add a great many more; * Truths, we 
to ſome others (in purſuance of our propoſed Method) and ſuch as 
are equally certain with the aforeſaid Theorems, though not ſo ap- 
parent, yet probably more diverting. Therefore followeth 
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Ac. IV. 


Containing ſome amazing Gr oGRAPHICAL 
PARADOXES. 


Par. 1. Fs ERE are two remarkable Places on the Globe of the 
SEO Earth, in which there is only one Day and one Night 
throughout the whole Year. | 


Par. 2. There are alſo ſome Places on the Harth, in which it b 
neither Day nor Night at\ a certam time of the Year, for the ſpace of i 
twenty. four Fours. | 


Par. 3. There is a certain place of the Earth, at which if two Men 
ſhould chance to meet, one would ſtand upright upon the Soles of the 
other Feet, and neither of them would feel the other's Weight, and 
yet they both ſhould retain their natural Poſture. | 


Par. 4. There is à certain place of the Earth, where a Fire ben; 
made, neither Flame nor Smoke would aſcend, but move circularly « 
bout the Fire. Moreover, if in that place one ſhould fix a ſmooth or 
plain Table without any Ledges whatſoever, and pour thereon a large 
uantity of Water, not one Drop thereof could run over the (ail 
Table, but would raiſe icJelf up in a Heap. 


Par. 5. There is. a certain place on the Globe, of a conſiderable it 
Southern Latitude, that hath both the greateſt and leaſt Degree f 
Longitude. | | 


Par. 6. There are three remarkable Places on the Globe, that 
both in Longitude and Latitude, and yet all lye under one and tht 
ſame Meridian. 


par. 2. There are three remarkable Places on the Continent of Eu. 
rope, that die under three different Meridians, and yet all agree both 
in Longitude aud Latitude. 


Par. 8. There is a certain Iſland in the Ægean Sea; upon which, if 
two Children were brought forth at the [ame inſtant of Time, and 
living together for ſeveral Years, ſhould both expire on the ſame Day, 
yea, at the ſame Hour and Minute of that Day, yet the Life of ont 
world ſurpaſs the Life of the other by diver Month . , 

1. 
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| Par. O. There are two obſervable places belonging to Aſia, that lie 
under 4 ſame Meridian, and of a ſmall Diſtance from one another ; 
and yet the reſpective Inhabitants of them in reckoning their Time, do 
differ an intire natural Day every Week, 

AL Par. 10. There is a particular place of the Earth, where the Winds 


(though frequently veering round the Compaſs) do always blow from 
the North Point. 


Par. 11, There is a certain Hill in the South of Bohemia, on whoſe 
Top, if an Equinofial Sun-dial be duly erefied, a Man that is Stone- 
blind may know the Hour of the Day by the ſame, if the Sun ſhines. 


Par. 12. There is a conſiderable Number of Places hing within the 


Torrid Zone, in any of which, if a certain kind of Sum dial be duly 
erected, the Shadow will go back ſeveral Degrees upon the ſame, at a 
certain time of the Year ; and that twice every Day for the ſpace of 
Mem divers Weeks : Yet no ways derogating from that miraculous returning 
the „f the Shadow upon the Dial of Ahaz, in the Days of King Hezekiah. 
| 5 Par. 13. There are divers places on the Continent of Africa, and 
be fand. of Sumatra and Borneo, where a certain kmd of Sun-dial 
being being duly fixed, the Gnomon thereof will. caſt no Shadow at all du- 
ly a WS ring ſeveral Seaſons of the Tear; and yet the exact Time of the Day 
tþ or be known thereby, "x 
large 


Par. 14. There is a certain Iſland in the vaſt Atlantick Ocean, 
which being deſcryed by a Ship at Sea, and bearing due Eaſt of the 
ſaid Ship, at twelve Leagues diſtance by Eſtimation; the trueſt Courſe 
for hitting the ſaid Iſland, is to fleer ſix Leagues due Eaſt, and juſt 
as many due Welt, 


Par. 15. There js @ remarkable place in the Globe of the Earth, of 
a very pure and wholeſome Air to breath in, yet of ſuch a ſtrange and 


1 "the deteſtable Quality, that it is abſelutely impoſſible for two of the entireſt 
Friends that ever breathed, to continue in the ſame, in mutual Love 
and Friendſhip ſor the Space of two Minutes of time. | 

Eu- 

| ror Par. 16. There is a certain noted place in the uaſt Atlantick Ocean, 
where @ brick Levant is abſolutely the beſt Wmd for .a Ship that is 
to ſhape a due Eaſt Courſe; and yer ſhe ſhall fill go before it. 

<, f Par. 17. There are divers remarkable places upon the Terraqueous 

| Da, Globe, whoſe ſenſible Horizon is commonly fair aud ſerene; and yet 


is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh properly in it any one of the Intermediate 
£5 L points 
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points of the Compaſe 3 nay, or ſo much as two of the four CarCinal , 
rhe . l 
| | 11 
Par. 18. There is 4 certain Iſland in the Baltick Sea, to hoſe lo. p. 
habitants the Body of the Sun is clearly viſible in the Morning befor 
he ariſerh, and likewiſe in the Evening after he is ſet. , 
Par. 19. There is a certain Village in the Kingdom of Naples, fit | ni 
ated in = very low Valley, and yet the Sun is nearer to the Inhabitan WR 7 
thereof every Noon by zoo Miles and upwards, than euhen bt tithe id 
riſerb or ro thoſe of the ſaid Village. 
Par. 20. There ii u certain Village in the South of Great-Britzin, WM 4 
to ehoſe Drbabitants vhs Body of the Sun is leſs visible about th J. 
Winter Solftive, than to thoſe who reſide upon the Iſand of Lee. nd. WY * 
Par.21. There is 4 vaſt Country in Ethiopia Superior, 10 9 1 
Inhabitants the Body of the Moon dorh * 6 
enlightened when ſhe 1s leaft enlightened; and 10 be leaſt whn i 
me od. MR 4 certain rd or mention is made b i © 
of our lateſt Geographer, Inhabitants cannot 3 
. 32 either * or Female, nor altogether Her ud . . 


yet ſuch is their 8 uality. that they are ſeldom liable uw 
either Hunger or Thirft, Co or Heat, Joy or Sorrow, Hopes or Fear, 
iy aiy fled of oh ivnamren ee, of Games Life | 


| Par. 23. There is a remarkable place of the Earth, of @ conſuls. 
able Southern Latitude, from whoſe Meridian the Sun removerh w 
For ſeveral Days at a certain time of the Year. 


Par. 24. There is 4 certain place of the Earth of a conſiderabl 
Northern Latitude, where though the Days and Nights (even * 3 
Jhorreft) do conſiſt of ſeveral Hours; yet in that place it is Mid-in i 


or Noon every Quarter of an Hour. 


. 


Tur. 27. There are divers ter on the Globe of the Earth, e. 
the Sun and Moon, yea, and all the Planets do attually viſe and fi 
accord to their various Motions, but never any of rhe fix 


Stars. | nh 52 ; 


Par. 26. There is @ very remarkable place the Terraquem 
Globe, where all the Planets, . Tv ; Motion, 
and various Aſpettr, do always bear upon one and the ſame Pomt of 
ihe Compaſs, 87 x66 3 1 ; 
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Par. 27. There is a certain noted part of the Earth, where the 
Sun and Moon [ipſo tempore 1 may both happen to riſe at 
the ſame inſtant of Time, and upon the ſame point of the Com- 
775 * 


par. 28. There is a certain Place on the Continent of 
if ſeveral of the ableſt Aſtronomers (the World now 


Europe, where 
| affords) 
nicely obſerve the Celeſtial Bodies, and that at the ſame Inſtant of 


Time, yer the Planetary Phaſes, aud their warious A <would be 
really difforent to each of them. 


Par, 29. There is a large and famous 
Atrica, many of whoſe Inhabitants are born perfectiy deaf, and others 
ſtone-blind, and continue ſo during their whole Lives: and yet ſuch is 
the amazing Faculty of thoſe Perſons, that the Deaf are as capable 
10 judge of Sounds as thoſe that hear; and the Blind of Colours, as 
they who ſee. 


Par. 30. There are certain People in South America, who are. pro- 
perly furniſhed with only one of the five Senſes, viz. that of Tou 1 
and yet they can both hear and ſee, taſte and ſmell, and that as nice 
as we Europeans, who have all the Five. | 


on the Continent of 
s: 


Par. 31. There is 4 certain Country in South America, many of 
whoſe Savage Inhabitants are ſuch unheard-of Canibals, that they not 
only feed upen human Fleſh, but alſo fome of them do a eat 
themſelves, and yet they commonly ſurvive that ſtrange Repaſe.. 


Par. 32. There is a remarkable River on the Continent of Europe 
over which there ir a Bridge of (uch a Breadth, that above three 
Thouſand Men abreſt may paſs along upon the ſame, and that without 


crowding one another in the leaſt. 


Par, 3 3. There is a large and ſpations Plain in a certain Conntry of 
Aſia, able to contain fix A Men drawn up into Battel 
Array: <thich Number of Men being atually brought thither, and 
there drawn up, it were abſolutely impoſſible for any more than one 
ſingle Perſon to ſtand upright upon the ſaid Plain, | 


Par. 34. There is a certain European City, whoſe Buildings being 
generally of firm Stone, are (for the moſt 2 of a 2 tows height, 
* — frrong, and yet it is moſt certain, that the Walls of 
thoſe Buildings are not parallel to one another, nor perpendicular 10 
the Plain os which, they are bad. 7 


E 4 Par. 
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Par. 35. There is a certain City in the Southern part of Ching, 
whoſe Inhabitants (both Male and Female) do obſerve almoſt the ſame 
Poſture and Gate in walking as eve Europeans; and yet they fre 
quently appear to Strangers, as if they walked on their Heads, 


Par 36. There are ten places of the Earth diſtant from one ans 
ther three hundred Miles and upwards, and yet none of them bath 
either Longitude or Latitude. 4 


Par. 37. There are two diſtin places of the Earth lying under the 
ſame Meridian, whoſe difference of Latirude is ſixty Degrees complete- 
ly, and yet the true Diſtauce between thoſe two places doth uot realy 


ſurpaſs ſixty Italian Miles. 


Par. 38. There are alſo two diſtinct places of the Earth, lying unde 
the Equinofial Line, choſe difference of Longitude is completely $6 
Degrees 5, and yet the true Diſtance between thoſe two places is not 
full 86 Italian Miles. 


Par. 39. There are three diſtin places of the Earth, all differing 
both in Longitude and Latitude, and diſtant from one another 2000 
Miles ns and yet they do all bear upen one and the ſame 
Point of the Compaſs, pL hg ; 


Par. 40. There are three diſtin places on the Continent of Europe. 
equidiſtant from one another (they making a true Equilateral Triangle, 
each of whoſe Sides doth conſiſt of a Thouſand Miles), and yet there i 
a fourth place ſo ſituated in reſpect of the other three, that a Man i 
may travel on Foot from it to any of the other three, in the ſpace of 
one artificial Day at a certam time of the Year; and that wit the 
leaſt Hurry or Fatigue whatſoever, 


a j oe ae dS . 
nnd ee SES 


, 


Par. 41. There are three diſtin places on the Continent of Europe, 
. lying under the ſame Meridian, and at ſuch a Diſtance, that the Lu- 
_ Titude of the third ſurpaſſeth that of the ſecond by ſo many Degren 
| and Minutes exatlly, 4s the ſecond ' furpaſſeth the firſt ; and yet the 

true Diſtance of the firſt and third from the ſecond (or intermediate 
place) is not the ſame by a great many Miles. | 
Par. 42. There are two diſtin places on the Continent of Europe. 
fo ſuuated, in reſpect of one another, that though the firſt doth lie Ea 
from the ſecond, yet the ſecond is not Welt from the firſt, 


Par. 43. There is a certain European Iſland, the Norther 
whereof doth frequently alter both Nu and Latit + aug * 
* 5 ; | f | 


Pi 
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una, Par, 44. There is a certain place in the Iſland of Great Britain, 
ſame | Here 5 nes are 2 uſe any time of the Day, if the Ho- 


on be not overcaſt 


Par. 45. It may be clearly demonſirated by the Terreſtrial Globe, 
bat it is not above twenty four Hours Sailing from the River 
hames in England to the City of Meſſina in Sicily, at 4 certain 
ime of the Tear ; provided there be a brick North Wind, a light 
rigat, and an Azimuth Compaſs. | 


Theſe are the chief Paradoxical Poſitions in Matters of 
by which mainly depend on a h Knowledge of the Globe; 
Ind though it is highly probable, that they will appear to ſome as 
he greateſt of Fables; yet we may boldly affirm, That they are not 
Wnly equally certain with the aforeſaid Theorems, but alſo we are 
ell aſſured, That there is no Mathematical Demonſtration of Eu- 
lid more infallibly true in"itſelf than is every one of them. How- 
WS ver we think it not fit to pull off the Vizor, or expoſe thoſe masked 
ebe to publick View, ſince to endeavour the unmasking of them 
ray prove a private Diverſion, both pleaſant and uſeful to the in- 
enious Reader, at his moſt vacant Hours; we haſtening in the 
Nenn time to the laſt Thing propoſed, vix. 


SECT. 


Pan 
Concerning Land and Water. 


HE Surface of the Terraqueous Globe [to which we e 

reſtrict ourſelves both here, and in the foliowi — 
this ths rare] be Gan ef always conſidered by Geographers ed _ 
| Land and Water, as its ſole conſtituent Park, u 
—— ſubdivided (page 13.) 8s followeth, wiz. 


8 "emo EPR 


Of all thee ſeparately, and in their Order. Therefore, 
(1. Of CONTINENTS 


Commonly reckoned Four, viz. 
Thoſe of 


2 


Africa, © 


Scandinavia 
[ Muſcovia or Ruffia] 5 found from W. v | 


France 2——— 


Coun from W.to 


South— 525 Italy -—— © found from W.tol | 
Turkey in Europe | 
North, comprehending the vaſt Country of Turtan. 


China — 


South Perſe —.— wound from W. ul 


88 


ARY 
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din 
The Japan Iſland - —— F. of China. 
The Philippin —— S. W. of Fapan, 

& JThe Iſles des Larrons — | E. of the Philippn.l 

IJ JThe Molxccos S. of the Philippa WW . 
The Iſlands of the Sun! ——— W. of the Mela. 


Ceylon and the Maldive; —— — W. of the Il. of 18 


— 


Madagaſcar | E. of Zthiopia, 
more re-) The Iſlands of Cape Verde W. of Ne 75 7 
| markable) The Canary Iſlands —— | W. of Bi dulge | 


The Madera W. of Barbary. 


N. W. of Made if 

of Zth. L. o 95 
. of Stb. La. ; 
S. W. — St. . A 


Africa 


Ist. Thomas's Ifland —— 


J The Ifles of Comoro —— 
Beſt re- Jrhe Princeſs 1fland Z 
| markable 7 


PER; 


St. Helena — 1 — 
North g California — W. of Nova Gra, i | 
Newfoundland ——— | | E. of Terra C. \ 
8 — f ——— | | 
a = amaica —— 
SB: 8 Hiſdaniols — E. of New Spain, 
J Middle | © ( Portorico —— f 
Arte the — | | [ Antilles. 
& Antilles, | ( Caribees ————— S. E. of the greatel 
= Lucayes — S. E. of Florida. - 
3 Soto vento N. of Terra Firm 
(Bermuda. — 1 IE. of Florida. 
\ South is Terra del Fuego — — / 8. of Terra Mag! 


92. Of PENINSULA'S 
| | J Ff Germany. 


5 Greece. 
3 Taurica Cherſoneſus—— . TheGont. 4, 
intra Gangem rl c 

el. oy L Gangem - | 2 | TheCont. 5 of 4 4 
Malacha [Cherſoneſa Hor]. —— | 8 | Peninſula India v. 
* Gangem. 


Africa is none but Africa ieſelf — 2) The W. of Aſia. 


.2 C Mexico or North America 
8 | * 
N J North ＋ 


america 


Fifa 
——— > a. AAA AIP 


Peru or South America 
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pan, | ; | ; h 1 | - 

54 94 Of rene ky 

pu, 4 Furope are the $ Corinth Morea to Greece. 

127 ins of Taurica Cherſoneſus Tawrica Cherſameſus 
of I >) to Little Tartary. 
, Mi is the Ihmus of Malacca — . / Malac. to Peninf, In- 

oh 1 5 N\ dia intra Gangem. 

ee, BP Hie is the Iſchmus of Sex ——\ > } Africa to Aſia. 

ary. i n America is the Iſthmus of Panama. Mexico to Pers. 


adar. . | | 4 
LM (5. Of PROMONTORIES or CAPES: 
3 | 
Thon {Cape Nord — X The Northmoſt Part of Norevay. 
Jelena ; 8 la Hogue — (Ihe N. of France. = 
=_ - | The Land's End — TheS.W. 
: © > 4 The Lizard ——— The S. 85 England. 
o The Stare — | TheS. en 
Cape de Finiſterra — | | The W. 
ain, Cape de Rocca The W. 85 Spain. 


\ Cape St. Vincent —— The W. 
| 


„ E 
Cy | Cape Ning po 2 | The E. of China. | 
= 2 Nous Comerin — * Peninſula India intra Gangem 
4. — — „LE. ? 
— Cape Razalgate 20 S. E. part of er 
1 (Cape Sparte“ — | EZ | The W. of Barbary, 
dagel, * x ny — 85 The W. of Negroland. a 
Cape of Good Hope — The South of Æthiopia exterior. 
. Cc de Florida —- | | The 8. of Florids: 
2 NCape de Coriente — The W. of Neev Spain. | 
W= JICape Froward — The S. of Terra Magellanica. 
7. Cape flornĩ— The S. of Terra del Fuoge. 


Cape de S. Auguſtine} (The E. of Brazil. 
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(6. Of MOUNTAINS. 


"The Dolphrino Hills-] © between Sweden and Norway, 
| | Boglowy- in the South part } 
perborean Mount. - in the North part Muſcove | 4 
2 | - | inthe South Par of ul | 
| The Faugue —— | | in Lorain. FF 
Fit ſhtelberge — — | incirculati — a Z 
's | Schwartzwalden — in the S. of Ger Viz. Suk © 
F | The Carpathian Mo. ] in the S. Part of Pola . 
The Pyranean Hills | | berween Spain and France. 
| France, 
* Appennine Hills 12 | dividing Italy into * 1 
yeſuviu [a Vulcano in the Kingdom of N 
Renner 
4 The Holy Mount — | in the E. of Maceden. | 
Lacba ] | between Theſſaly and Ages, ( 
: The Grampian Hills in Scoll. viz. S. of the River d 
S | The Chevior Hills— | | between Scorland and England Bf 


' Malvern Hills in England, viz. — 
The Peak | } in England, viz. 1 
| Snowden 2 Wales, viz. C aeruar vonſhir 
„ | — oo | l in Wales, Viz. Tee, ; 
Knock Patrich ———— in Jrel. viz. in the 13 
Stremboli Ia Vulrass | | in a little INand, W. of Nopl. 1 


\ Etna [a Ful 5 
Caucaſus —— between 
— Empire. | 
2 Sar domyx— : on the North of Penisſala in 
Y 1 em. * 
7 ſs i Fen India intra G : 


Shs reaching from Eaſt to Welt dd 
Adam's Pike 3 i the ies of ch 
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| — of the Emp 
DSE 
i TP. & Ahn, Empie 
D | between--q 11 onomot 
Tenerife —— —— ences fg, 
C — : p lorida . 
Lines runn. from S. to N. 


(7. Of OCRANS. 
Ocean — n 


| (NB © 
1 South. 
'S< 


i 


Eaſt. 
1 — I Africa on the 9 
Atlantith —— bh 


The Peel Oe Unie on the—F wet. 


SEAS. 
hs | of Swedeland——— F 
Baltick Sta —— and — 2 on - 


with 
— — — | 
| t of Europe on the N. and W. 
with? part of Aſo onthe S. and. 


hree Parts of the World, are different Parts 
a 1 en in Aſia] variouſly named ac- 
narkil erding as they lie adjacent to different Countries. 66. of 


n“ 
17* 9 e 
+0 X 
* 1 
N o 
is * 
5 i. 7 
a 5 : 
« 5 1 ty. 
a 1 
0 6. N 7 
4 r'y . 
* . 
70 +: Y 437 
i 
9 4 
1 " f 
, 
l hes -F 
1 - 1 
4 i". k 
; EY Sis. 
® 3 F 
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16 10 
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i 1 
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N. 
5 1 
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4. 
A 
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? 4 l 
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I 
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. 
: 1 
1 a 
55 q f 
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' 1 F 
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1 4 
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0 1 4 », 

' 0 1 Ch 
N.. K 
1 

? * 
ty ' 

"4 
=. 1 
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„ 

Falls 
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* 1 4 
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ul | 

= 0 
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Parr 


"AR 


95 Of GULFS. 


: inus Botnicus — | 


Straits of Gibraltar 
I 4 Straits of Caffs — 
8 Thracian Boſphorus 
A The Helleſpont — 
Veer of Meſſina 
\ Boke of — — 


SQ Straits of the Sund 
V Straits of Ormus 


In Africa is Babelmandel 
; Fr Straits — 


% © 
meric 


Fretum Davis — 


I C Magellanick Straits } 


- £ . 


Sk driaticus — 15 
I e el ww. t, in Ee, 
8 Gult of Lions N. into the S. of — 
' | Gulf of Tarentum N. W. into the S. of Italy, 
Gulf of Lepanto Greece. 
25 85 * berween 2 Ae. , p 
Perſian Gulf > as N.W. between $0 7 
Op 5 7 3 f | 
Gulf of Bengal N. between $ eninſ. Indie intra; 
Q 33 — 
In Africs is the 4ra- | 8 9 — 7 
ian Gulf. N. w. between $ 4 Africa. 
„Gulf of Mexico — Florida 
L of png W. between — Terra Firms, 
ED) Buttons Bay — | | 8. W. between \ $ Tora — 4 | 
- >Baſſin's Bay —— N. W. into Terra Arctica. 
(5. STRAITS. 
* f'Straits of Dover The Ger. Ocean tothe Eng. Change, 
Straits of the Sound h 


} & | One part of the Mediterr, to anothe: 
2 
PE The Indian and Eaſtern Ocean. 


( Northward — 


Bend — F into Sewedeland, 


The Daniſh to the Baltick Sea. 
The Meuiterran. to the Weſtern Ocen 

Palus Maotis to the Pontus Emuxinu. i 

Pontus Euxinus to the Propontis, 

Propontis to the Archipelagus. 

One part of the Mediterr. to anothe 


„ 


The Perſtan Gulf to the South Oceu 
The Red Sea to the Eaſtern Ocews 


Button's Bay to the Eaſtern Ocean. 
Baffin's Bay to the Eaſtern Ocean, 
\ The vaſt Eaſtern and Weſtern Ocean, 


511.0 


rica 
3 ů —— — ca. 


at | 


DART I. 


F 11. 
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P Ladga— C 
_ | Faſtern Part of Swedeland, 
| Peldus — | 
Wenter — —— | 
pete Weſtern Part of Swedeland. 
Melor— —— 
Onega — — 
| 3 Weſtern Part of Moſcovia. 
Conſtance— 
| rene 2 & Southern Part of Germany. 
Winander- mere North of England, viz. Weſtmoreland: 
Wittles-mere | Middle of England, VIZ, Huntingdonſhirt. 
Neſs — Northern > p F ! 
| « \ Lomond Southern $5 Part of Scotland. 
9 Fa 8 — 
3 YWeark— | £ orthein 
| — . pu Nortkern Part of Ireland. 
Lo Derge — | & | Middle 5 
S 
r —— 25 North 
| Kithack —— | 2 | North & Part of Tartary. 
Kuhay 8 E Middle 
«| be — | aden Part of Chins. 
I Chiamy — | Northern Part of India. 
Aſtamar —— Northern 
Babacombar Northern & Part of Perſia. 
Burgian — — | Middle 
Aſphaltis — South of Paleſtine. 
Elbuciara — | | Weltern Part of Egypt. 
_— — — Middle Part of Zaara. 
Guard —— — Middle 
Borno 1 Eaſtern I Part of Negroland. 
8 | Niger — — North | 
S Aquilunda —— Middle & Part of Ethiopia Interior. 
Sachuf — — South 
Zaare — —— 
—— — } South Part of Ethiopia Exterior. 
— Rt 


America 


| 
| 
! 


Nicaragua — 
Mexico 
Parime? —— — 
E Ti'ttcaca — _ 
Eu pana Or Xaxaiu 
Iroquis — 


— m — 


(12. Of RIVERS. 
Thoſe of Europe. 


Land and Water; Part I. 
2 - South 3 
£ Middle F of New Spain, 
8 JEaſt Part of Terra Firma. 
Vouth Part of Peru. 
(North Part ot Paraguay. 

— > * South Part of Terra Canadenſi, 


DalcarleY (Unknown — 1 FEaftw, 
un (C Swedeland_) Kim: — Unknown —— 
8 are Torno — Unknown — > 
— Elfe — Unknown — — g 
E Denmark c None re- 
& (Norway & markabie | 
3 5 — — 6 — — E. to 8. 
S, cs — Tanats — — | E. to W. 
S C Dwins — — Unknown my | N. W. 
„(Sein — — — Sequana — — N. W. 
8 Loi! — — Ligeris — — W. 
& ) Rene — — [ | Rhodanus — — 8. 
Garonne — — E Garumna — — * N. W. 
ö S 
ſ Danube — —— "E J Danubins or Iſter 5 E. 
Schell — — Scaldis — — j N.to 
* Mae. — — — Moſa — —| tw. 
8 4 Rhine — — — Chenus — ann——m 
8) Hm — — — Amaſiu. N. 
© Meſer — — Viſurgis —— W. 
Elbe — — — Albis — — 
(o  — = — Odera or Viadras | N. 
diebe — — Boriſt hene 
Nieſer— — | Tyrus — — £5 E. 
11 1 — — Hyp ani! 
S Pilule— — Unknown —— W 
( Niemen — —  Ueknown —— N. 
ins 4. — A (Unknown — ; 


Cham 


Teal 


Scotland 


ug nd 


Ireland 


PART I. 
Ebro 

Xucar 3 
Guaalquiver 
Guadina 
Tago 
Douro —— 


Spain 


— 
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Ibernys — — \ 


Bari — 
Anas 
Tagus — — 


EridanusorPadus | 


— —| 


* __ — — 2 — — 

N 1160 — — uss. ws 

Mm liber — — A ES 
Volrwrno — Vulturnns wm 

In European Tarkey 1s 
the Danube. | Danubus or Iſter 
"Tay — — Bo: » | Tas — — 

YT \Clde — — [ | Glotra — —| « 

S Di — - = } Dea, diva, occaſa 5 
Don — — — | Hoes wn i 
{Thames —— — Thameſis —— | 
Seven — — Saba — — 
FR Ouſe Dre — 

_ 

E Humber Treat Albu 13 Wakes 

me — — — Ting — — 

| Twede — — 71 — 
Medway — — Medway — — 

= Lee — — — Sanur anus w— 

= JBlackwater — — | Avenmore— + 

2 Barrow e Birgus 

(Lf — —— — \ Libnius 
Boyne — — \DPuvinda, Boina 


N (ive 


Tartary 
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F 
Oby —Y C(Margs — — FV. toN. 8 
D Ochardus unknown —— — N y 
> < Tartar — unknown —— — 5 : * 
& raliſanga unknown —— — F 
_—_ Lazariuls —— — W. I 
ſturni 
2 L Croens — unknown k—x —: E. variou, 
J Kiang — unknown —— — E. 
> x 
u QC Ganges — 'E idem —| 2]s. E 
S 4 Guengs - | -= ; not remarkable 8 2E. . 
* Clndus — E | idem — 4 S. W. N 
4 
- Abiamus | Oxus —  — W. 
Palimalon | not remarkable E. 
Q Ilment — Arabs —— 8. 
> YBendimor i Bagradas, Agradatus — | 
RN Tiritl — Euleus, Chao pes, 'Hydaſpes | 8. W. 1 
Sri —— Araxes, Araſes | 
— . 
2D Tegel | Dgri — — 
EZ | 0 S. W. 
WE CTFrat.—7 Euphrate “ OF 
7 
| 
0 
Thoſe of Aſia. | 
In Feypt is the Nile —Y {Nilus —— Y N. : 
D 1. — | | Bagradus, Macra | 
=D | | SN. 
Major — — Rubricus ——— | { | 
Bo 
© Origin Guadilbar. > ' not remarkable | = | 
F 
of 5 Major — 54 not remarkable 3 by | 
8 H a 
2 Branches of Gir— Gira iy E. 
InZaarais the Body of Gir Gira. !⸗ññlé6≅⸗% | S. E. | 


In Negroland is the Niger. Uidem — 
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« C Severia de Coſa— — not remarkab. | ? 
E 8. 
1575 de Volts, — — not remarkab. | 
In Nubia is the River Nubia -- | _ | notremarkab. [ N.E. 
2 do 
32% — 8 Unknown 883 W. 
Coanmes —— | & Unknown — 8 W. 
« - Exterior Q. de inf | < Unknown — | & | 8. E. 
= Zambre Unknown — | S. E. 
2 R. de Spiritu S. | Unknown — | S.E, 
— 
Interior is Nile, its main | | 
Thoſe of Africa. 
In New Spain none remarkable\ 4 
3 N. Granada is Rio del Nort unknown S. W. 
3 is Rio del Spiritu S. | unknown 8. 
Q_- The great River Canada — — E. 
3 The Connectieut — unknown | | 
Hudson's River | unknown | 
tG YRiviere de Ia Ware —- | unknown 1 158. 
x { The Seſquabana | > > | unknown 2; Bo 
S * The Patomeck — — CE 4 unknown * 4 
0 = 
In Terra Arctica nove —— | E | 82 | 
2 C R, de Paria or 3 unknown 
£ E R. de 8 Madeline | unknown | 85 
NN S. Martba— unknown 
Miary — unknown »- | N. E. 
F _) Sciope unknown | N. 
* JS. Frivtes w——-— unknown | E. 
RX ( Parma | unknown =» 7 S. W. 
In Amazonia is the Amazone, | | | 
with its Branches — 37 OO oy 
F 3 In 
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Peru none remarkable — 
J Paraguay is Rio de la Plata : | 
In chli none conliderable & ancicntly unknown, running S. E. 
' JTerra Magellanica he | 
Terra Antarctica. F 3 


Theſe are the moſt remarkable Rivers in the World, as alſo their 
old Names, and how they run; which Rivers will be found very 
neceſſary ſor the betrer underſtanding cf the Second Part of this Trea- 
tiſe. wherein we &-fign to view all remarkable Countries in their 
Situation, Extent, Dion, and Subdiviſions, and more eſpecially thoſe 
of Europe. Bur iince moſt of thote Rivers abovementioned, be- 
longing to the Continent ot Europe, do conſiſt of ſeveral conſiderable 
Branches very neceſſary to be kon, we ſhall rehearſe ſuch Rivers, 
and annex to each their principal Branches, all which may be rea- 
dily tound by Traveling from the Mouth of the Rivers toward: 
their Heads. Therefore, | 


| {Dina we — F = (OY 


Inare —— — 


Le Chere — — N. W. 
Allier — — 


Juga— — 
/ Soſo u ae — — —8. 

| Vo;g3 are oY Occarreca — — . . 
2 » | 
2 |- L'Ogſe — — 
5 Seine are — ) Mam — — | 58. * 
2 Tonne ä — N. W. 
y 
8 Mayenne — | | —5S, 
a} Le Sarte — — } ve 
T Le Loir —— — 884 78. W. 
"5 5 
IX 
= 
= 
* 
c 


eee 


Rhoſne ——9 lſere— — 58. V. 


SHORE — wo 3 


Dardonne— — 
\ Garonne are —. he TREE | . 
5 n — -} IJ 


— 
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| Pruth — — — — — | 8. 
Mi ſono — — — 8. E. 
| Alot — — —— 8. 
SE. | Moraws — — — —— — * 
| Ng = =o i | 
| Danube are — — — — — — 5 E 
Save — H— — — N 
their Inn — — — — — | N. 
44 8 — — — — E. 
ea- Lech — — — — — 
their . — — —— 2 — FN. 
hoſe | 
— Rus pple [ _—_— W. = Dyle IN. 
"Xs etl th 3 W. 
rea Scheld are Dender— — — N. 
ard: 2 4 Lis — — — — — N. 
| ka Scraps — — — — — | E. 
Y Hain — — — — | W. 
= | 
O Soft 8 "ROS" 3 3 3 do 
ee Tp e 
8 X [a4 
5 GENE CORN. 
E | — „ os. es | I% 
8 . Moſe SS — — — — . . 
$ Rives % tn = i — S. W. 
Maine — — — w 
Necka — — — ᷑ʒT— | F 
Demabel „„ — ——_ mw N. 
Niers — — — — — | er 
VVV W. 
Maeſe are C Ourt — — — — ö 
Sambre—— — — — — | N. E. | 
Semoy — — — — E 
Chiers — — — — — 5 
Aller [W] augmented 1 
Wiſer are 3 15 — 184. ocker bx. 
Fllid — — — — — | | = 
' Have — ꝗv—— * „ 
| [TP 5 _ IN 
ark- | Ce, — — = =| | 


| | 


| 


2 
— 
GL, 
© 
5 
2 
E 
£Q 
2 
. 
— 
2 
8 
2 
& 


j viſtul is the Bugg — — 


Land and Vater. 


Warts — — — — | 
Oder are < Bober — 
Veſtritx 


Preniec, or Pereptus — 


| Nieper are $ 
Niemen is the Vina — — 


Ebro are 


* 


| 
- | Tiber are Nera 


Fours E. turning N 


augmented by Stura — 
Seſia — — — 
Dora Baltes — — — 
Adige is Bachiglione 
Arno are 3 ——ů 


1 - como 


Tanero 880 Bormida 


Quartitio — 


„» — HC ——— 


. — 


CPeltarne, its chief Branches is Sabato — } 
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Theſe are all the remarkable Branches of the chief Rivers on the 
Continent of Europe. And thus we gre come to a Period not 
of this Section, but alſo of the firſt Part of this Treatiſe; having 
now performed thoſe five Things at firſt propoſed, which was to 
entertain the Reader with ſome Geographical Definitions, Problems, 
Theorems and Paradoxes ; as alſo a tranſient Survey of the whole 
j Surface of the Terraqueous Globe, as it conſiſts of Land and (Water. 
ing . And ſo much for a General View thereof, Now followeth, | 


ng 8. 
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PARTICULAR VIEW 


begin with Europe, and travel through the various Diviſions then 


Comprehending a 


QF THE 


Terraqueous GLOBE 


— 


Y a Particular View of the Terraqueous Globe, we u 
derſtand a clear and exact Proſpect of all remarka 
Countries on the Face of the whole Earth accordiy 
as they are repreſented by particular Geographical Ma 
as alſo a true and compendious Narrative of the ch 
Obſervables relating either to them or their Inhabitants : All whi 

may be chiefly reduced to theſe following Heads ; viz. their 


Situation, ö Univerſities. 
Extent, Soil, | Manners, 
Diviſions, Commodities, Language, 
Subdiviſion, Rarities, Government, 
Chief Towns, Avchbiſhopricks, Arms, 
Names, Biſhopricks, Religion. 


In taking ſuch a Proſpect of all remarkable Countries, we 
in the ſame Order as they are ſet down [page 44]. Therefore, 
CHA 
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Continent of Europe being divided P. 44.) 
into VIII. Great Parts; 


Stockbolm. 


ud. JSwedeland) {| 
S o_ Drama Coptnhagen, 
1 Norway--| | Bergen. 
Muſcovia, or Ruſſia N. Mofcozp. 
| france ——— | 5 | Paris. 
Germann — 15 F Vienna. 
. 
Poland. ] © | Cracow. 
Spain I pos | | Maarid. 
[Turkey in Kore | | Confaninepl 
theſe add the European Iſlands : The chief 
0 wie = 
Great Britain 
he Capir thoſe of) Eiben Edinburg, 
Ireland „that of — Dublin. 
all theſe in their proper Places, 


S ECT. 


* | oe er! 


SRC I + CAN 
Concerning Scandinavia. 5 
bpb Mi erly ſo 


0 ntai ns 
Province 


5+ "6 J of Lat, \ 2 ( Breadth is about 8. 


y K 5 90 bebte 9 Þ See is our 1g 
; oh 7 
Divided into nhl Stockholm, 


the King-4 Denmark Chief Town) get 


o_ of— Norway — Bergen. pplandec 


the Pro 


— © 2 at 


Swedeland prop. 
 Swedeland / Lapland — A. — 
comprehends\, Finland —— | 8 | 

Ingria 


Scania — | "I. 


| inland co 
" Livonia — E Riga — 
Fuitland — Sleſwick — 
bei- oiled , eee 2 from w. vl 
Norway comprehends Five Governments : Of which hereafte, 
| | . | gra cor 
More particularly he Provir 
(1. SWEDELAND. 3 
roonia CC 
Scania con- Y Halland — 7 8 C Helm: he Provit 
tains the Pro- > Bleking 85 — Fw. to . 
vinces of — I Schonen — Lunden, Southward. 
I permelandia Carolſtadt — ; 
Gothland Dalla — 8 — — N. to 1 Being 
contains the > Weſtrogroth th Gortenburge Weſt 
Provinces of Oftrogothia 2 1 N. to 8. int | 
i . ASmalandia 8 WF Eaſt Part. he Pen 
5 | Juitla 
prebenc 


” 
$ [ ö 
— 
* 
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(Sudermanis —Y Nh — 
Nericia— — 02 — — 
edeland [pro- | Uplandia = {0d 
1y fo called] E Stockholm ¶ from 
ntains the | Geftritis —— Get — — . to N. 
F dovinces of Dalcarlia — Hedemore — 
Helſmgia —— Hadſwwickwalt | 
Medelpandia — Selan ger | 
83 . Reſſundt— ; 
Angermannia — | | Hernoſand —-J | 
Uma-Lapmark | Una 
land contains Pitha- Lapmark £ Puha — — G 
the Provinces ¶ Lula-Lapmark | 8 | Lula — — S. to N 
of Tornia- Lapmark 2 4 Tornia — to N. 
; Kimi-Lapmark | Y Kimi — — 
— 
Cajang — — | Cajeneburg upon the Ula. 
N Finland — | — = 
— \Tavafia —— Tavaſins — 
. contains Savolaxia —— Ni — —( W.toE: 
eProvinces of —— — N — 
| relia— — wy — 
Nylandia —— 0 — 
N 5. Finland — 4 dx. o W. 
' | : Ingria propria Oreſca or Not- 
gri4 contains | reberg (N. to 
he Provinces of) Inger mania Caperio — (8. W. 
Solouski — | Fuanagrod FR 
roonia . Lettenland —— | _ | Riga — wa from 
| he Provinces of Eaſtland ——J (Narva —— 3$, to N. 
(2 DENMARK 
* the Peninſula of f uitland, 
eng divided into * 
| the Daniſh Iſlands. 
in i 
. he Peninſula of ) North Juitland > U; Wiborg. 
5 Lee 88 Alen“ 5 Chief Town? Sleſwick. 
8 D. of Holftein [of which in Lower Saxony. 


Juitland 
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r 8 

; re by idem — no, à th 

8 _ Dio- Y Ar Aarhus — from N. to 8. "This Pe 

| celes of ( Ripen— | © idem — hat Part 

h Haderfleve | © | is _— 
= <d - 1 idem — ith 55 
7 South Appenrade 91 iden — on 

—_— Fiensborge 'E | idem — Soil. ] 

8 = / Gotorpe — | © | Sleſwick nd 12th 

2 ns Tendere--- | | idem —— 8 fertitt 

4 — Huſum — idem — paſturage 

Eyderſtede J C Tommmgen eth its 

arione K 


The chief of the Dauiſh Iſlands are Zealand. Funen, &c. Of whid ich Tre 


hereatter when we come to treat of ISLANDS. in. -_ 
ny other 

| bilver. * 

( 3» NO R W 4 . = tw 


ear the! 


1 Bahbus — S idem Hou 

Divided into) Aggerus — 8 \ age — 
the Govern- Bergenys — Bergin — 58. to N. E. Comm 
ments of Dronthemus ( ) Dror:them | | 4's, Ox | 
Wardus — )© \ idem — ir-trees, 


This vaſt Continent of Scandinavia comprehending (as aforelil 
three diſtin Kingdoms, wiz. thoſe of S eden, Denmark, and Ny 
way: Of each of theſe ſeparately, and in their Order. Theretors, 
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(1. SWEDEN. 


Name.] WE DEN I tormerly Suecia, part of ancient Sen 

navia; and now bounded on the Eaſt by Moſcovis, 
the Weſt and North by Norway, on the South by the Sonn ul 
part of the Baltick] is 8 by the Italians, Scuexia; by i 
Spaniards, Suedia; by the French, Suede; by the Germans, Schein 
and by the Engliſh, Sweden or Sqwedeland; ſo called trom its ace 
Inhabitants the Suenones, Suevi or Swethidi, with the Addition d 
Land for Termination. 


Ar. ] The Air of this Country is very cold, but (if 
too 1157 ſome Lake or Marſh) very — alete, yea, i 
to breath in, that many of its Inhabitants do frequent!) , 


a thing too much practiced by many. of them, The Anripod 
15 People, or the oppolite Place of the Globe of Swedeland, is 
hat Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean comprehended between the 


ith 55. 30 and 70 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the gth, 16th, 11th, 
nd 12th Northern Climates) is not very fruitful, but yet, where 
6 fertie in Corn, that Diſadvantage is recomt enſed with tolerable 
pzturage: However it produceth as much Grain as ſufficiently ſer- 
eth its Inhabitants. Its numerous Lakes are very well ſtored with 
arious kinds of Fiſhes. Its Mountains are generally covered over 
ith Trees, and ſeveral of them lined with conſiderable Mines of 
in, Braſs, Iron and Copper, eſpecially the two laſt, and that beyond 
ny other Country in Europe; beſides in Weſ{mania is a Mine of 
bilver. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is 
bout two Months (the Sun being ſo long without ſetting when 
eat the Summer Solſtice.) The ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is about 
Hou «+5 and the Night proportionably. 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Country are Me- 
1's, Ox hides, Goat skins, Buck-skins, and coſtly Furs, Pine-trees, 
ir-trees, Oaks, Tallow, Tar, Honey, and ſuch like. 


Rarities.] The chief Rarities of this Country may be reckoned 
heſe following, viz. (1. Two publick Clocks of admirable Work- 
anſhip; one belonging to the Cathedral Church of Up/al; the o- 
her to that of St. Laurence in London, eſpecially the latter, which 
ſuppoſed to be the Work of ag” Bartholinus) ſhews not only the 
Dzy, Hour and Minute, but alto the remarkable Motions of the 
eleſtial Bodies, with all Feſtivals, both fixed and moveable, and ſe - 
eral other pleaſant Curiofities, (2) A few Leagues from Gortenburg 
a dreadful Cataract, with a conſiderable Current, which runs a 
Ing way out of the Country, and, coming at laſt to a hideous Preci- 
ice, ruſheth down from thence into a low Pit, with a mighty Force 


2 


8" errible Noiſe; and whereas the Natives uſually bring down their 
os of Timber by that Current; ſuch is the Height of the afore- 
1 d Precipice, and ſo deep is the Pit into which the Water falls, that 
de Malts, when hurried down by the impetuous Stream from that 
n recipice into the Pit, do frequently dive ſo far under Water, that 


is a conſiderable time before they riſe up to the Surface thereof again, 
ome of them being 20 Minutes, others 40, and ſome upwards of a 
dae Hour under Water. It it be alledged that the Maſts may proba- 
ly ck taſt in the Mud for ſome time; to take off that Objecti 

be pit into which they fall has been often ſounded with a Line o 
many 
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oan hundred Years, eſpecially they who abſtain from exceſſive drink - 


go and 210 Degrees of Longitude, from the Meridian of Lands 
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Method of treating of all other L es in Europe. Their Pater 
ofter runs thus. Fadher war (om eft thimlin; helghat warde tiers 
Wnamym, till comme titt ricke, skee tin wilie ſa comi himme len, ſa ock 

4 jordenne. . wart dagliba brodiffoz i. dagh ; och forlat ofz, wara 
tall, ſa ſom ock wforlate them ci :kyldight aro; Och in leedh ofs, 
ckei freſteſſe utham frels oſz.ifa ondo. Amen. | 


Government.) The Kingdom of Sevedeland having ſuffered various 
urns of Fortune, being frequently diſturbed by the adjacent Nations, 
ar laſt got rid of them all, and, becoming terrible to others, ſpread 
tlelt over a conſiderable Part of its Neighbours Territories. At 
prelent tis ſubject unto, and governed by its own Monarch, who, 
ince the loſt Age, is not only heredirary, but by the late turn of Affairs 
n his Country, bath alſo attained unto and now exerciſeth ſuch a 
Power over the Subject, that the ſame is really aſtoniſhing to any 
onſidering Perſon, who looks back unto the State ot that Kingdom, 
nly a few years ago. He is indeed a powerful Prince both by Sea 
and Land (eſpecially the latter) and always keeps in pay a, great 
umber of Forces; and that with a very ſmall Charge to himſelf, 
or the common Soldiers and Seamen are maintained by.the Boors, 
nd Officers (for the moſt part) are put in poſſeſſion of fome Farms 
ff the Crown Lands, whoſe Revenues ſerve for their Pay; his Guards 
pnly are the greateſt and moſt immediate Charge unto him, they 
ing paid out of his Treaſury, | He is ſtiled King of the Swedes, 
oths and Vandals; Graud Prince of Finland, Duke of | and 
xrelia, and Lord of Ingria, &c. The different Orders in this Realm 
re Six, viz. Prince: of the Blood, the Nobility, Clergy, Soldiery, Mer- 
hantry and Commonalty, Theſe by their Repreſentatives being 
ſembled in Parliament, make four different Houſes, viz. 1. That 
f the Nobility, where the Grand Marſhall preſides. 2. That of the 
lergy, where the Archbiſhop of Upſal preſides. 3. That of the 
Purgeſſes, where one of the Conſuls of Stockholm elides. And laſfly, 
That of the Knights of the Shire, where one of their own Number 
lefted by themſelves preſides. Chief Courts eſtabliſhed in this 
Lingdom are theſe five, wiz. 1. That commonly called the King's 
hamber, deſigned for the Deciſion ot all Caſes happening between 
he Nobility, Senators, or any of the publick Officers; and here the 
ng is (at leaſt, ought to fit as) dent. 2. The Court Martial. 
which all Matters relating to War are determined; and here 
he Grand Marſhal of the Army is Preſident. 3. The Court of 
Chancery, in which Edicts, Mandates, Commiſſions, and ſuch like, 
re made out in the King's Name; aud here the Chancellor of the 
Kingdom is Prefident. 4. The Court of Admiralty, in which — 
Bufineſs relating to Maritime Affairs is tranſacted; and here the Hig 
Ainiral is Preſident. Laſtly, -_ Court of Exchequer, in which all 
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Matters concerning the publick Revenue are managed, and here th 978 
Grand Treaſurer is Preſident. | | by” by po 
- Arms.] The King of Sweden bears quarterly, In the 'Firlt wy of its 
Fourth, Axure, three Crowns Or, two in Chief, and one in Bi; Ancie 
for Swedeland. In the Second and Third, Barry, Argent and Azam, Name 
a Lion, Or, crown'd Gules, for Finland. Over all quarterly, in th 4; 
Firſt and Fourth, Sable, a Lion, Or crowned, armed, and Janpuil 8 xd 
Gules, for the Palatinate of the Rhine. In the Second and Thin * 

| Lozenges, Bendwiſe of twenty one Pieces, Argent and Azure, n f 55 
Bavaria, For the Creſt a Crown Royal, adorned with eight Flowen, . po 
and cloſed by as many Demi circles, pg in a Mond, 0 P 
The Supporters are two Lions, Or, crown'd of the fame, Ay Gail 
his Morro in theſe Words, Dominus Protector menus. | Her 

Religion.] Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed Religion of this County, _ 
being univerſally profeſſed by all Orders and Degrees of Men (el Part i 
cept in Livonia where is a conſiderable Number of Papiſts inte: ihe N 
mixed; and Lapland, many of whoſe Inhabitants are mere Heathea, 
uſually worſhipping the Sun, Fire, Serpents, and the wy and th Con 
ever {ince the Days of the Reformation, which was bappily effef Talon 
in this Kingdom by Guſtavus the Firſt, upon his Acceſſion to th wood 
Swediſh Crown, ſince which time their Religion hath not been 6 N 
ſturbed from abroad but once; and ſince that Diſturbance. never & Rar 
ſtracted at home by Non-Conformity; for Perſons of all NAH, dem 
adhering to the Tenets of Luther, give conſtant Attendance on D]] by 
Service, and join in the ſame manner of Worſhip. Which Uniform A tha 
in Religion ſome are pleaſed to impute to that effectual Methol BR . 
commonly believed to be here taken, and lately propoſed in Ela <þ 
to deter all Romiſh Prieſts from entering Sweden [ eorum ſc. Cara 75 N 
and ſowing the Seeds of Diſſention among them. Chriſtianity wh ales 
firſt planted in this Country, A. D. 82g ; and that by the Carew Fer, 10 
Diligence of Anſgarus (a Monk of Corvey, and afterwards Archbilo 5, . 
of Bremen) ſent thither for that End by the Emperor Leu is the Pi exaQtly 
; | Foot I 
— — — — — — — nomer, 

| brabick 

8 | | mica] ] 
(2. DENMARK. Itſelf is 

| | 4 * triyed 

Name.] EN MARK [formerly Cimbrica Cherſoneſus, 4 f the chi 

| of Ancient Scandinavia; and now bounded on WR (ured | 

Faſt, by part of the Baltick; on the Weſt, by part of the Germs lucy + 
Ocean; on the North, by the Sond; and on the South, by pate be ate 
Germany] istermed by the Italians, Dania; by the Spaniards, _ 1 75 

is 


- 
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by the French, Denemark; by the High Germans, Denremark; and 
by the Engliſh, Dentnark; ſo called from the Bounds and Marches 
of its Inhabitants, the, Danes; whoſe Country, bordering on the 
Ancient B atati and Saxons, Was thereupon called Dane- march, which 
Name in proceſs of time win turned to thr of Denmark. © 


cc -- 


Air.] The Air of this Country is much the ſame with that in the 
Southern Part of Swedeland, it being extremely cold, but in moſt Pla- 
ces very wholeſome. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Denmark, 
is that Part of the Pacifick Ocean phy d 188 and 192 Degrees 
of Longitude, with 54 and 57, 30 Degrees of South Latitude. 


II = = A.” 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country, (it lying in the 1oth and'rith 
North Due is very good for Corn and Paſturage. Here is a- 
bundance of Fiſh, eſpecially Herrings, as alto many wild Fowls, and 
moſt kinds ot wild Beaſts. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt 
Part is 17 Hours 2. the ſhorteſt in the Southern is 8 Hours 2, and 
the Nights propor tionable. | 1 ** 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of the Country are Fifth, 
Tallow, Furniture for Ships, Armour, Ox-hides, Buck- Skins, Fir- 
wood, and Wainſcot, Sc. | og ffs 4 

Rarities, |] Near to Sleſwick eg are yet to be ſten the 
Remains of that famous Vall and Trench, made above 880 Years 
ago by Gotricius (then King of Denmark) to hinder the Incurfions 
of the Saxons, reſembling Pwewbat the Pia; Wail in Great Bri- 
tain. Between Flensburg and Sleſwick is a ſmall Village, which 
por by the Name of Anglen, remarkable in this, 'that from the ſaid 
illage, and Country adjacent, came our Anceſtors, the Ancient 
Angles into Great Britain, In Gottorp is an admirable Globe of Cop- 
per, 10 Foot 4 Diameter, fo contrived by one of the Dukes of Hel- 
ſem, that (by certain Wheels turned about by Water) it repreſents 
exactly the Motions of the Celeſtial Bodies. As alſo another ot fix 
Foot Diameter, framed by Ticho-brahe that famous Daniſh Aſtre- 
nomer, now to be ſeen with a lively Repreſentation of the Ticho- 
brubick Syſtem mechanically contrived, and ſeveral curious Aſtrono- 
mica] Ioſtruments in the round Tower at Copenhagen: which Tower 
itſelf is likewiſe obſervable for its manner of Aſcent, being ſo con- 
rived that a Coach may drive up to the Top thereof, But whereis 


a pun thc chict Curiofities of Denmark may be juſtly reckoned thoſe trea- 
on (lured up in the Muſcum Regium at Copenhagen: and having had 
maße an Occaſion to view the ſame, I humby preſume it will not 
ar OB be altogether unacceptable to the Reader to give ſome account 


thereof, 
This excel'ent Repoſitory conſiſts of 3 different Apartments, and 
G 2 thoſe 


68 Scandinavia. Paatit, WW Pan 
thoſe well ſtocked with what deſerves the obſervation of aninquilitive to 0:4: 
Traveller. To run over the Contents of each Apartment, would rs. to him 
quire a Volume: I ſhall therefore teſtrict my ſelf to ſuch Cura the beſſ 
as are moſt obſervable; and thoſe I might fitly reduce to the two can 
ſes, viz. Natural and Artificial, Of Natural Curioſities, there is or five 
deed in this Mauſaum as good a Collection of all ſorts, as in moſt pub. Mit is ſha 
lick Repoſitories in Europe; there being to be ſeen in it all remarkably been fa 
Animals, Birds, Fiſhes, Plants, Minerals, &c. brought thither from moi dern E: 
parts of the known World. But my preſent Deſign is not to deſcend at any 
to Particulars here, ſince the Reader will find an Account of lug ces 
Curioſities, as he travels through the various Countries from whence and La 
they came, to whom they originally belong: Suffice it therefore ; true P 
this Place to take notice only of the Artificial Rarities of this Mi. 4. Mn 
ſaum, the moſt remarkable of whichare theſe following, viz, 1. Ib turn 
Peins and Arteries of the human Body curiouſly repreſented by Ia Wit, of 
Ware, all of them appearing in their natural Situation, Bignels to com 
Colour. 2. An artificial human Skeleton of Ivory, admin by the 
well done by a certain Daniſh Mechanick; its right Hand graſp; Lenious 
—— the left holds a Sand-Glaſs, and upon the outſide of th MW preſent: 
e containing this Curioſity, is a commendatory Copy of Ves Engine, 
compoled by the celebrated Anatomiſt Thomas Bartholinus. 3. Ae in the 
ly Hiſtory of our Saviour's Paſſion cut out in Ivory, 4. An exit BF Annual 
Model of a Ship with her Maſts and Sails, all of Ivory. 5. An ly BY Hor 
Clock actually a going. 6. A Cabinet of Ivory and Ebony, very be, cach of 
tiful to look upon, and admirably well contrived within; and remark 7 ane 
able for being the Work of a Daniſh Mechanick Stone-blind. 7. being; 
well poliſhed Table of Marble, in which is a natural Repreſentatien "bed 
a Crucifix, 8. Several other large Marble Tables curiouſly adem BY '0u1ly 
with inlaid precious Stones, naturally repreſenting Birds of dive" ©i"gies 
. Sorts. 9. A pretty turned wooden Cup, which conſiſts of no fews 18. Va 
than an hundred Cups put into one another; each of which is a Curio! 
thin that they'll hardly admit of a flight touch of one's Hand with WA 9. Sor 
out Harm, 10. Several Tankards, Cups, Boxes, and other Vela a few e 
of Beech-Tree, neatly made and adorned with Variety of curious I of a Ho 
gures by a Peaſant of Norway; and all with no other Tool than de Cox 
Ordinary Knife, 11. Two curious drinking Veſſels, one of Gol wich ar 
the other of Silver, in form of a ſounding Horn; That of Gal © Med: 
weighs 102 Ounces , is in length 2 Foot 9 Inches, and contains beginnit 
about two Engliſh Pints and an half, This Horn was found in dh Tbe An 
Dioceſe of Ripen, Anno 1639; has in raiſed work on its out: fide d Cod, 
a number of Animals, with Men in ſtrange Poſtures and divers B 24%, * 
roglyphick Figures, as ſufficiently evince it to be of a Pagan EA 441an, 
tion, and to have been uſed by the Heathens, in their Religious Fe Silver a 
formiances. The other of Silver weighs almoſt four Pounds, and . 6. 
termed Cornu Oldenburgicum, of which a certain Chronologer He ves 
of the f 


melmanus gives a ſtrange Relation, pretending that it was preſents 
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to Otho 1. (one of the Dukes of Oldenburg) by a Ghoſt that 
to him in a Wood as he was Hunting: But, in the 1 ok 


the beſt Criticks, tas made by Chriſtian I. of Denmark. 12. Many 
Roman Urns, together with a Stilus Romana Runen, which is four 


or five Inches long, and about the bigneſs of an ordinary Gooſe Quill ; » 


it is ſharp at one end, and the other is fitted to ſcratch out what has 
been falſely written. 13. Machina Planetarum; an excellent mo- 
dern Engine; by turning the Handle of which, one may readily ſee 
at any time, either palt, preſent, or to come, the true State of 

Celeſtial Motions according to the Copernick Syſtem ; the Longitude 
and Latitude of each Planet; their Apogeum and Perigeum; and 
true Place in the Heavens; with ſeveral other pleaſant Curioſities. 


14. Machma Eclipſuerm ; another modern Engine, ſo contrived, that, 


by turning it round, one may ſee both the Year and Day and Quan- 
zity, of a Solar or Lunar Eclipſe tor any time defired, either paſt or 
to come. Both theſe curious Engines were projected and 


by the preſent Profeſſor of the Mathematicks at Copenhagen, the In- 
genious Olaus Roner. 15, Machina Ingens Copernicana, 2 lively Re- 


preſentation of the 2 Syſtem, being a pretty Mechanical 


Engine, moved by Clock-work, which, having the Sun immoveable 
in the Center, ſhews the true Motion of the Earth both Diurnal and 
Annual ; as alſo the Moon's Motion about the Earth in 29 Days and 
12 Hours, with her various Phaſes, and the reſpeRtive Motion of 


each of the other Planets. - 16. Many 'Priſms, Microſcopes, Barome- 
ters and Burning-Glaſſes, particularly one of a at. es eng 
pO- 


being 32 Inches Diameter. 17. A curious Cylinder of 


liſhed Metal, by which ſome Colours on a Table, that appear mon- 
ſtrouſly confuſed to the naked Eye, do clearly repreſent the true 
Effgies of Frederick I. of Denmark, with his Queen Sophiana Amelia. 


18, Various ſorts of Arms and Habits of a great many Nations ; with 
a curious Collection of Pictures done by ſome of the beſt Maſters, 
19. Some Indian and Egyptian Idols of Wood, Stone and Ivory, with 
a few of Porcelline Earth, and one of Braſs from Egypt in form 
of a Hog. 20. Some Pages of Writing on Palm-Tree-Leaves from 


the Coatt of Malabar, being done by the Natives of that Country 


with an Iron Stile. Laftly, in this Muſeum is a great Number 
of Medals both Modern and Antient, The Modern are all Daziſh, 
beginning with Chriſtian I. and deſcending to the preſent Times. 


The Antient are all Roman, (except five Greek) and thoſe either of 
Gold, Silver, or Braſs. Of Gold are ſome of Julius Ceſar, Au- 


guſtus, Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, Veſpaſian, Domitian, Nerua, Traj 


Adrian, Antoninus Pius, Septimius Severus, and ſome A I 
Silver are divers of the foregoing Emperors, and thoſe that follow, 


Viz, Galba, Ortho, Vitellius, Titus Veſpaſsan, Antoninus Philoſophtes, 
Aurelius Perus, Aurelius Commodus, L. Septimus Severns, and molt 
of the following Emperors * to Aurelius Victorinus. Of Braſs 

3 are 
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are Medals of all the Emperors abovementioned, and ſeveral others 


Archbiſhopricks.]-As for Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom, thay 
only one, vix. that of T3 alt 


 Copenbagen. \ | WA 
Biſhopricks.] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe . 


. v * 


| Sleſwick, Arhuſen, Alourg, Ripen, Miburg. 
Univerſities.) Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
| | Copenhagen, kiel. Ss ber 


Marners.] The Danes (2 very warlike People of old, having con- 
ſtrained many of the Northern Nations to ſubmit to the Farce of 
their Arms at ſome time or other) are now almolt of the ſame Temper 
with their Neighbours the Swedes and Germans; but that they ue 
generally eſteemed a People more given to Pride and Cunning, ia 
either of the former. So extravagantly vain are they of their own 
Performances, and ſo much addicted of late to fulſome Flattery of their 
Princes, that upon almoſtevery Undertaking of their King and Chun 
try do they uſe to ſtrike Megals;: and ſuch as expreſs the Action done 
in the moſt Hyperbolical Manner, tho' ſometimes the Matter itfell is 
of ſo ſmall Importance, that no Nation of Ewrope (but the Daniſh) 
would hardly think it worthy of a Place in their Weekly Gazette; 
much leſs the Honour of a Medal. The Danes are indeed indultn- 
ous ** frugal _ but the Trade of their Country is at g 
very low, Merchandiz ing being much diſcouraged by the Severity 
the Civil Goventitdae Whey are alſo confiderable Lion of Leun 
ing, but generally greater Lovers of Excefs, whether in Drinking of 
Eating, eſpecially the former; and that ever ſince the Juice ofthe 
Grape was recommended to them by the High Germans, whom the} 
now equal (if not exceed) in ail manner of caroufing. 


Language] The Modern Language of Denmark is originally i 
Diale& ot the Teutonic. The Court, Gentry, and chief 
commonly uſe the High German in ordinary Diſcourſe, and French 
when they talk with Strangers. How the Daniſh Tongue differ 
from the High German, and the Modern Language in Swedeland 
will beſt appear from their Pater Nofter, which runs thus: Fadi u 
du ſom eſt himmelen; helligt vorde dit naffi tilkomme dit rige vorde- 
din ville ſaa paa forden, ſom hander i bimmelin. Gift oft i-dagh vt 
daglige bred ; oc forlud oft. vor skyld, ſom wi vere ty latber 
oc ted & ichudi friſtelſe; Men freli ofs of fred ont. Amen. 
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Government.) This Kingdom was formerly electiye (although they 
ofpally m_ the . 55 to the Crown) until the Year 1 5 
that Frederick the III. having bravely repulſed the Swedes, beſieging 
the Capital City, Copenhagen, it was then rendered Hereditary to- 
his Family. The Nobility here had hitherto a conſiderable Stroke 
until theſe our own Days, that this Kingdom is fo ſtrangely French-, 
fied in point of Government, that the Daniſh and French Monar- 
chies are now almoſt of the ſame Mould. The King aſſumes to him 
ſelf the Power of diſpoſing of all Heirs and Heireſſes of any Note, 
as it is practiſed in France. The Daniſh Law is highly to be J 
in that it is ſhort and per ſpicuous, ſurpaſſing the like of all o be 
Nations in that reſpe&, It is wholly | founded upon Equity, | 
comprized in one Quarto Volume in the Daniſh Tongue, and that 
ſo plain, that any Man may underſtand and plead his own Cauſe 
without the Aid of either Council or Attorney, and no Suit is to 
hang in ſuſpence beyond one Year and a Month. This is indeed 
2 mighty Advantage, and a fingular Property of the Daziſh Law 
upon one hand; but the fame is attended with a vaſt Inconveni- 
ence on the other ; for the firſt and principal Article thereot runs 
thus, That the King hath the Priviledge reſerved to himſelf to explain, 
nay to alter and change the ſame. as be =p think good. Chief Courts 
for Adminiſtration of Juſtice, both in Civil and Criminal Affairs, 
are four, viz. Byfoughts, Heredsfonghts, Lanſtag, and High. right. 
The firſt is peculiar for deciding Matters which happen in Cities and 
Towns. The ſecond for thoſe in the Country, The third is the 
High Court of the Province, to which Appeals are made from the 
two former. And the fourth is the Supream of all the reſt, held 
commonly at Copenhagen, and conſiſting ot the principal Nobility, 
in which Court the King himſelf ſometimes fits in Perſon, Beſides 
theſe there is the Court of Admiralty for Maritime Affairs; as alſo 
Rent-chamber (reſembling our Court of Exchequer) for managing 
all Matters relating to the publick Revenue, 


4rms.] The King of Denmark bears Party of Three, and Coups 
of two, which makes twelve Quartets. In the firſt, or, Seme of Hearts 
Gules, three Lions-Paſſaat-guardant Axure, crowned, Languid and 


wo” aAT HOO 5 65 5 o,-- 


2 7 25 To 


T Armed of the firlt, for Denmark. 2. Gules, x Lion-Rampant, Or, 
ers crowned and armed ot the firſt; in his Paws a Battle- Ax Argent, hilted 
* of the ſecond, for Norway. 3. Gules, a Lion - Paſſint · guardant, Or, 
ers on nine Hearts of the tame in Feſſe, for Gothland, 4. Gules, 

od crowned, Or, for Schonen, 5, Azure, three Crowns, Or, for Sepe 

ber b. Gules, a Paſchal Lamb, Argent, ſupporting a Flag of the ſame, 
„ marked with a Croſs Gules, tor Fuitland. 7. Or, two Lions - Paſſant- 
171 puardant, Azure, for Sle wick. 38. Gules, a Fiſh crowned Argent, for 
”; lceland. Over theſe eight Quarters, a great Croſs Argent(which iy the 
| antient Device of the Kingdom) on the Center of which are plac 
2 G 4 the 
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the Arms of Dithmarch, viz. Gules, a Cavalier Armed Argay 
. Gules, a-Nettle-leaf open and charged in the middle with oh Soil.] 
cutcheon, the whole Argent, for Holſtein. 10. Gules, a Cypnet lying in 
Argent, gorged with a Crown, Or, fot Stormaſh. 11. Gules, tw barren, 1 
Feſſes, Or, for Delmenhorſl. 12. Gules, a Croſs Pattecfitchee 4. Liſe, th 
gent, for Oldenburg. The Shield ſurrounded with a Collar of the Bread. 
Order of the Elephant. The Creſt is a Crown, Or, flowered, raiſed reſts, ba 
with eight Diadems, terminating in a Mond of the fame. For the Parts of 
Motto are theſe Words, Pietas & Fuſritia coronant. 1 f 
| 4 
Religion.) The Errors and Practices of the Roman Church being 
grown at length ſo intolerable, that an univerſal Reformation be Comn 
came expedient, this Kingdom among the other Northern Crom Fiſh, R 
threw off that inſupportable Yoke. and cordially embraced the Doc- the like 
trine of Luther, which being allowed of by Frederick I. about the Beer, ar 
middle of the laſt Century, was ſo firmly and univerſally eſtabliſhel 
in Denmark, that in all the Daniſh Dominions there is no other 
Religion but Lutheraniſm profeſſed, except ſome French Refugee, ters ne! 
who are allowed a Church at Copenhagen; and a few Popiſh Famile, exceſſin 
who were lately permitted to perform their Worſhip in a Chapel a the Ille 
Gluckſtat. The Daniſh Clergy do till retain the Praftice of Cu- danger 
feſſon, which all Perſons are obliged unto before they participate of tors th 
the Bleſſed Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; they likewiſe retain occaſio 
Crucifixes, and ſeveral Ceremonies of the Roman Church. Chriſt» to Shi 
anity was fully eſtabliſhed in this Country about the middle of the Flood: 
Twelfth Century, and that by the means of Pope Adrian IV. (a ſuch 2 
— carp” who before his Aſſumption to the Popedom, was termed togeth 
Nicolaus Brenkſþear. ther, 1 


Raril 


of Flo 


(3 NORWAY, the T 
| PEE that t 
Name.” OR WAY, (formerly Norvegia a Part of antient Sa back a 


| dinavia, and now bounded on the Eaſt by Sed; bie Fo 
on the Weſt, North, and South, by Part of the main Ocean) is termed Fiſher 
by the Italians, Neruegia; by the Spaniards, Norwegia ; by the Surfac 
French, Noreveg; by the Germans, Noreweger;; and by the Engliſh 
Norway; ſo called from its Northern Situation (Nort being ifo 
North, and Weg, Way,) ſeeing it is the Way to and from the 

in reſpect of the reſt of Europe. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is ſo extreamly cold, eſpecial 
towards the North Parts of the Kingdom, that-it is but yay 
babited, and that by the meaneſt of the People. The oppoſite 

of the Globe to Norway, is Part of the Pacifick Ocean between 186 
20 and 212, and 230 and 71 Degrees of Longitude, with 60 au 
70 Degrees of South Latitude. 12 


45 
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geil.] By reaſon of the exceſſive Coldneſs of the Country (it 
lying in the 11th, 12th, and 13th North Climate) the Soil is very 
barren, not having force enough to produce the — Neceſſaries of 
Liſe, the common People being forced to uſe dryed Fiſh inflead of 
Bread. In ſhort, this Country is overſpread either with vaſt Fo- 
reſts, barren Mountains, or formidable Rocks.” In the Northmoſt 
Parts of it, the longeſt Day is above two Months, the Sun not 
ſetting for that time; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt about fix Hours 5, 
and the Nights proportionable. q 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country are Stock- 
Fiſh, Rich Furs, Train-Oil, Pitch, Maſts, Cables, Deal-Boards, and 
the like, which the Inhabitants exchange for Corn, Wine, Fruits, 
Beer, and other Neceſſaries of Life. TT 


Rarities.) Near to Drontheim is a remarkable Lake, whoſe Wa- 
ters never freeze even in the dead of Winter, notwithſtanding the 
exceſſive Cold at that Seaſon. 2. Upon the Coaſt of Norway, near 
the Iſle of We in the rags 68, 15 that — and 
dangerous Whi , commonly called Maeiſiroon, Navi 
te Navel of the Sea, Which Whirlpool is; in all probebilicy, 
occaſioned by ſome mighty Subterranean Hiatus, and 8 fatal 
to Ships that approach too nigh, providing it be in the time of 
Flood : for then the Sea, upwards of two Leagues round, makes 
ſuch a terrible Vortex, that the Force and Indraught of the Water, 
together with the Noiſe and Tumbling of the Waves upon one ano- 
ther, is rather to be admired than expreſſed. ' But, as in the time 
of Flood, the Water is drawn in with a mighty Force; ſo during 
the Tide of Ebb does it throw out the Sea with ſuch a Violence, 
that the heavielt Bodies then caſt into it cinnot fink; but are toſſed 
back again by the impetuous Stream which ruſheth out with incredi- 
ble Force. And during that time are abundance of Fiſhes caught by 
Fiſhermen who watch the pe verges, * for being forced up to the 
Surface of the Water, they cannot well dive again, ſo violent is the 
riſing Current. 3. In ſeveral Parts of Norway were diſcovered, ſome 
Years ago, divers Silver Mines, particularly two, whereof one was 
termed Benedifa Divina, (vulgarly Segen Gottes) and the other Bona 
Sei, but both of them were quickly exhauſted ; however, in the 
former of theſe, Anno 1630, was found a Maſs of Silver, valued at 
Three thouſand Two hundred and Seventy two Imperial Dollars: 
And in the other was taken out a Maſs of Silver, valued at Five 
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pure Silver from theſe Norveg ian Mines, are now to be ſeen in the 
Muſeum Regin at Copenhagen. Cs ee 
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thouſand ſuch Dollars. Both which Maſſes, and ſome others of 
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became very formidable to ſeveral of the 


Labour, very juſt in their Dealing, and abundantly civil (after thei 


given in a foregoing Paragraph. 
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bog ee Archbiſhopricks in this Rn only one, iz, 
| Drontheim. 

 Biſhopricks.) Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Anſts, 


Univerſities.) Univerſities in this Kingdom, none. 


; Bergen, | Staffanger, 


Manners.) The Norvegians (who r e Pirates of od 

orthern Nations) are now 
looked upon as a very mean, ſimple, and ignorant fort of People; 
People, however, that hs very hardy, much given to Toiling and 


own manner) to the ſew Strangers who come among them. I. 
the Northmoſt Parts of the Kingdom they have no Towns, but pe 
nerally live in Tents, and travel in great Companies from one Phe 
to another in Hunting. | 1 10 


| Language.] The Language now ſpoken in this Country, (e& 
cially in al the civilized Parts thereof) is little different from the 
uſed in the Kingdom of Denmark, a Specimen of which is already 


Government | This Kingdom was formerly a diſtinct Body by i: 
ſelt, and independent on any other, but (being incorporated with 
Denmark, anno 1387) is now ſubject to his Daniſh Majeſty, who 
beſides particular Governors in Places of greateſt Importance, doth 
ordinarily keep a Vice Roy there for the better managing of the 
whole; his Plice of Refidence is commonly at Bergen, and bit 
Power is extraordinary great. 6; ; 


_ Religion}, The eſtabliſned Religion in Norway, is the fame a 
Denmark, w_ that in the Northmoſt Parts of the Kingdom, th 
Knowledge of Chriſtianity (which was at firſt planted in this Cour 
try much about the ſame time with the two other Northern Crowns 
is ſo decayed; that on the Borders of Lapland they differ but littt 
from mere Heathens. | | = 
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© Concerning Moſcabia. 
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North contains many Provinces, but chiefly theſe of 


n =p 
St. Michael, Arch-Angel —— 
Wing atoria —-{ V. to E. 


| "Fldem 
| — remarkable# 5, m E. to w. upon the 
dem ven. 
dem 

Idem at the Mouth of the Volga. 

Idem Betweenthe 2 
Idem and Peipu⸗ 


eee S. W. of fen. 


x 1,” Moſcovia, 75 


ee } Length is about 530 1 


1 
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Name.] O SCO VIA or Ruſſa [containing much of $#. 

matia Europea, With a Part of Sarmatia Aſiatics, 
and now bounded on the Eaſt by Tartary, on the Welt by Sweln, 
on the North by the vaſt Northern Ocean, and on the South by 
Little Tartary, Georgia, and the Caſpian Sea] is termed by the lu 
lians, Moſcovia ; by the Spaniards, Muſcovia ; by the French, Moſcone 
or Ruſffie Blache ; by the Germans, Muſcau; and by the Engliſh, A 
'covia or Moſcovy; {o called from its chief Province of that Nane 
whoſe Denomination is derived from Moſchi or Moſci, an intim 
People firſt inhabiting that Part of the Country. The Name d 
Ruſſia is generally agreed upon to come from another antient Peoph 
of that Country, Roſſi or Ruſſi. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very cold, particularly ton 
the North, where Snow and Ice are uſual for three Quarters df 
the Year; but in the Southmoſt Provinces they have very ſcorch 
ing Heats in the Summer for the ſpace of fix Weeks. The oppoſit 
Place of the Globe to Moſcovia, is that Part of the vaſt Pacific 
Ocean, between 210 and 244 Degrees of Longitude, with 49 ul 
70 Degrees of South Latitude. / 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 8, 9, 10, 11,12, 
c. Northern Climate) is very different, according to the differat 
Situation of its Parts, Here are many Plains, but generally ful d 
Marſhes. Towards the North are vaſt Foreſts ; and even wher 
the Ground is cleared of Wood it is for the moſt part very barre 
and ſo extreamly cold, that what they ſow doth ſeldom come t 
due Perfection. In the South-weſt Parts towards Poland, the Soi 
is tolerably good, the Ground there producing ſeveral ſorts of Grit 
in great abundance; and it is reported by many, that their Com i 
ready for reaping about two Months after it is flown. The | 
Day in the Northmoit part of this Country is above two Mont 
the Sun not ſetting for that time, when near the Summer Solltice 
the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is about 9 Hours £, and the Night 
proportionable, | 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Fun, 
Sables, Martins, Wax, Honey, Tallow, Train-Oil, Caviere, Hemy, 
Flax, Slad, Iron, gc. | | 


Rarities.) As one of the chief Rarities of this Country, we mi 
reckon that ſtrange ſort of Melon, found in or near to Aſtracan, Caſs, 


eee. Same of the Natives vera it Beranerty (Lo, ate 


PAR“ 
Lamb): 
Title v 
and ſuc 
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within 
covered 
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Lamb) others Zoophyton, which ſignifies the Annual Plant. The firſt 
Title would ſeem moſt 2 becauſe in Figure it reſembles a Lamb, 
and ſuch is its vegetable Heat, that (according to the vulgar manner 
of Expreſſion) it conſumes and eats up all the Graſs, or rather Herbs 
within its reach. As the Fruit doth. ripen, the Stalk detays, and is 
covered with a Subſtance: exactly the ſame with Wool that is ſhort and 
curling. A Part of the Skin of this remarkable Plau [DV 
reckoned a Plant, but diſowned by our modern Boraniſfs,] is to be 
ſeen in the King of Denmark's publick Repoſitory of natural Rari- 
ties at Copenhagen; the inſide of which Skin being dreſſed; as Tan- 
ners uſually do the fleſhy Side of Lamb · Skins without taking off 
the Wool, no Man can diſtinguiſh between the Skin of the Boranetz, 
and that of an ordinary Lamb. Whereupon many of the Moſco- 
vites uſe the Skin of this rare Vegetable (if we may allow it to be 
fuch) inſtead of Furs for lining of their Veſts. As another remark- 
Mie thing of this Country, we may here add, that flately Church in 
Moſcow, called Feruſalem, which ſeemed to John Baſilides I. (then 
Czar) ſuch a ſtately Pile of Building, that he ordered the Eyes of 
the Archite& to be put out, that he might never contrive (at leaſt 
behold) its Fellow. | ; = $18 nt 


gecleſiaſticks in Moſcovia are one Patriarch, four Metropolitans, litan 
ſeven Archbiſhopricks, and ſeveral Biſhopricks. - | 


The Patriarch is he of Moſcow, refiding in the ſame City, - 


Fae I OS 5 ry ce, 


" | 
a ¶ Novogorod:ki and Welikoluskoi, 
a Metropolitans are thoſe ) Roſionfskoi and Haroſt aus boi. 
5 of I Caſanikoi and Sunati koi. 

r | Sarskoi and Pondoskoi. 

Fl 


hei and ithliho-Prombes. ... 
Reſanskoi and Moromskos. 1250 
a«dalikoi and Twurroskoi, 


Archbiſhopricks are 
thoſe of 


SE 5 


Biſhopricks.) As to the exact Number and Names of Biſhopricks 
ln this Country, the fame is but uncertain at beſt. | 

Univerſities,] Here we can hardly expect the Seats of the Muſes. 
where the Liberal Arts and Sciences have been ſo long baniſhed, and 
the ſtudying of them inhibited by. publick Authority. ＋ 
Cs # eat ond F o F $ 


- Manners.] The Moſcovites (Men of a igorc and 0 


1400 


healthful 
ſtitution) are generally reckoned a rude, itful and Dn os 
ot Peoples and much addicted to exceſſive Drinking asf w 


- lawful and beaſtiy Pleaſures. And fo fond of Ignorance have the) 
hitherto been, that it was looked upon (almoſt) a pizcularCrinew 
any of them to apply himſelf to ſearch after Knowledge.) iy 
things are now mightily altered in this Point, and that by tbe n 
couragement of his preſent Czariſh Majeſty, who gives e h 
his Nobility to acquire the Liberal Arts and Sciences, particu 
the Mathematicks; and to acquaint them ſelves with Foreign Com 
tries and Languages. And that the Learned Languages (Gretha 
Latin) may be no longer Strangers in this Country, he hath an 
erected publick Schools in Moſcow for the teaching of them. 5 
vhich Means, it is to be hoped, that the brutiſh Tempet und 
pidity of this People may be much reformed in ſome time. 4 
whereas the preſent: Emperor hath already viſited ſome ob the 
Nations of n to improve himſelf in Wirlibe . 
fairs, both by Sea and Land, (eſpecially the former) and, Hinte th 
Undertaking is ſo uncommen, that the Muſtoviriſb Story: cunnut i 
ford a Parallel; *ris alſo to be hoped, that the Effects thereof wil x 
equally aſtoniſhing, and that in -burwbling, (if not cruſhing) bot 
Turks and Tartars, his diſturbing Neighbours, and profeſſed In 
mies to the Croſs of Chriſt, With ſuch big hopes as theſe war 
many thinking Men in Europe firmly poſſeſſed for ſome Ven) 
ap : But the Czar's late Attempt upon his Chriſtian Neighbor 
Swede, and the Unchriftian' Circumſtance of that Attempt, hx 
very much daſhed all Hopes of that Nature. ee... 


\ + 464 
10 


Language.) The Language uſed in this Country is a Diale&d 
the Sclavonian, but fo corrupted and blended with other Languan 
that it is hardly underſtood by thoſe who ſpeak the pure Sclavmia, 
which * aw is ſtill 7 — oy = Ryfaans in their Divine & 
vice. The Pater-Nofter (which only in a corrupt Dialact i 
their Tongue) runs rl Aiſamtidpen joko oledh awake ; Pybeta 
olkon ſiun wakekuta; fi olkohon ſium thaſoſi ketem ramahiſſa an na 
palla. Meidhen  jokopuiwen leipa anna mohillen tanapaiwana; | 
anna meidem ſyndia: Kwin moe annama meidem vaſtachan rickoil 
ja ala ſata meita kin ſauxen mutta paalta meiſta paaſta. 14 


— This great Body is under its own Prince: who 
2 the Title of Czar, (which in the Ruſſan Language ſignif 


un H Monarch, and his Government truly Deſpoticil, Te 
Lives and Fortunes of his Subj 


peror S / et more common!y be is termed the Great Duke, "Reb 


are wholly at his Diſpoſal; d 
the great Knez or Lord within his Dominions, 2 
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vimſelf his Galep or Slave. As he is a. Prince of uncontroulable 
Power, ſo alſo he is poſſeſſed of vaſtly extended Dominioas, _ 
whence (though much of them be very barren) he draws prodigious 
Revenues; and thoſe not only that accrue from ick Taxes, but 
likewiſe from his Monopoly of Sables, and farming out ot publick 
nas, Taverns, and Ale-houſes | be himſeltbeing Breuer General] which 
tiles to a very high Sum, eſpecially in a Country where the People 
xe extreamly addicted to drinking. The Czar not only exerciſech 
an uncontroulable Power over bis {laviſh Subjects, but alſo preterids 
to a kind of Omniſcience among them, and hath ſo ſucceeded in 
this bold Pretence, that the main Body of the People do really be- 
eve that their Great Duke knoweth all things. To ſuppart which 
Opinion, the Moſcoviriſh Emperors have induſtriouſly endeavouted 
to keep their People in groſs Ignorance, and for that End have hi- 
therto baniſhed out of their Dominions the Liberal Arts and Sti- 
ences, and forbid the ſtudying of them under the ſevereſt Penalties, 
But the preſent Czar, by his Proceedings (already hinted et top | 
ſeem to reQify that groſs Abuſe: He ſuffers none of his Nobles t 
retire from Court without his ſpecial permiſſion, and ſeldom or 
never to viſit Foreign Countries, till theſe our own Days, no, nor ſo 
much as to talk with Foreigners at Home. The publick Affairs are 
chiefly managed by his Great Council, (called Dumnoy Boyaren) con- 
liting of the principal Noblemen of the Empire. Here alſo are di- 
rers other Councils, or rather Chambers and Courts of Judicature, 
to which belong their reſpective Buſineſs, and each of theſe hath 
its peculiar Preſident; they are in Number fix, whereof the firſt is 
zppointed for Ambaſſadors and foreign Negotiations, the ſecond for 
managing of Military Affairs, the third for the publick Revenues 
of the Empire, the fourth for encouraging of Trade and Merchan- 


of dizing, and the two others fur hearing and ining of all Cauſes, 
boch Civil and Criminal, One laudable Cuſtom obtaing-in Muſcovia, 
land perhaps the ny that is worthy of Imitation in other 
Countries) which is, that the Meſcovitiſʒ Emperors ſeldom or never 


make foreign Matches ; but uſe to chuſe ſor themſelves a Conſort 
from among the Daughters of their Nobility.” 


Arms,) The Arms of Muſcevia are, Or, an Eagle diſplayed Sable, 
dexring on its Breaſt a Shield Gules, charged with a Cavalier Argent 
hohting a Dragon; on and between the Heads of the Eagle are 
three Crowns for Moſcoa, Caſan, and Aſtracan. According to o- 


4 thers, the Arms are Sable, a Portal open of two Leaves, and as 
Mis many Degrees, Or 0 

Je ö | 
Th Religion.) The Muſcovites boaſt that they profeſs Chriſtianity, 
ad "cording to the Doctrine of the Greek Church in its antient * 
ecp 


80 Maſconia. Pa kr ll 
ut indeed they have mixed with the ſame a great many ridiculoy 

i ON; fooliſh Superſtitions of he Cao! They render 
divine Worſhip to the Virgin Mary, and other Saints, as allo f 
Croſſes, and never commence any _ moment, unleſ 
firſt ſign themſelves with the Sign of the Croſs, In Bapriſti thy 
uſe Exorciſm, and always Confeſſion to the Prieſt before they te. 
ceive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. All above ſeven Yer; 
of Age receive that Sacrament in both Kinds, and they give it h 
one kind to Children under that Age. They uſually adminiſter th 
fame (as alſo extreme UnQion) to Perſons paſt all hopes of Rech. 
very; but they neither adore the Sacrament, nor believe the ſtran 
Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. They obſerve fifteen great F < 
vals, befides a great many Days dedicated to particular Saints, 82 
mons they never uſe, but only read ſome Portion of Holy Scri 
with Saint Baſl's Liturgy, and divers Homilies of Saint Chryſofome 
The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in this Country towards the 
latter part of the tenth Century, and that by the Preaching of fone 
Greeks ſent thither by the then Patriarch of Conſtantinople. = 
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SECT: 
Concerning France, 


p. u. Miles. 
* e: of Long. / 8 ( Length is about 550. 


1 50 J of Lat. N;2 ( Breadth is about 380. 


North. 
Being divided into three Claſſes, viz. 3 Middle. 


South. 


} compre- ( Picardy ——<<J—\ Amiens, Northwards, 
ds the Normandy —— 


vernments J The Ifle of France 
Campaigne 4 


le compre- ¶ Bretaigne —— | > 
nds the Orleans ——— 15 If I 


pyernments ) Bour goigne | ==} 
Lionoi —— 


þ compre- ( Guienne & Gaſcoig. 8 Bourde aux 
nds the Languedoc Tholouſe — w. to 
pyernments Daphne —— Grezeble to. 


Provence 7 La 


Ot all theſe in Order. 


(uw PICARDY. 


"BE Higher, towards the Eaſt . Guiſe. 
ed into 3 Lower, towards the Weſt I Chiet Town Abbeville, 
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But more particularly, 

Tera ſche — 74 Guiſe — 

; ' Ver mandois — S. Oumtin 
Higher contains Bs g P —— E. to W. 

Amienois —— 2 Amitens—— 

K Reconquis 2 Calais —— 

: Ardes ——— | © | Idem — 
Tower contains Boulognois — Boulogne — N. to 8. 

Pont hies Abbeville -- 


To Picardy we ſubjoin the Archbiſhoprick of Cambray, lying N, 


of Peronne. Chief Town Cambray. 


Ga. NORMANDY. 


1 Higher, towards the Eaſt $55) F Rouen, 
Divided into} Lower, towards the Welt 5 Chief Town e Caen. 


More particularly, 


Pais Caux — \ { Caudeback 


br ? Ro — Idem — >N. to 8. k. 
H igher contains G 2 | 8 I — 9 n 


Eureux —— — | Idem, S. of Rowen, 


0 


; © 

| Coutantine | := | Contance. 
Lewwer connine 3 Cum 8 Idem -— FW. to k. 
Alenſon —— 3 \ Idem, S. E. ot Caen. 


— 


(3. ISLE f FRANCE. 


7 © © North, the Seine Soiſſons. 
Divided nto South, the Seine 5 Chief Town _— | 


More 


PAR 


Div. 


High 


Low 


Divi 


PART II. France: $3 


M ticularly, 
Laonis T crLam—3 

: $oiſſon0i; Soiſſons — & E. to W. 
Beavoiſſes —— Beauvais 


= 
North the Seine C Vexin Francois | ] Point Oyſe 
contains D. of Valois — LS Seni IW. to E. 


ie of France 10 — "IN w. to E. 


gouth the Seine Hure poix —— 83 Melam — 5 
contains ; Gaſtenoi⸗ YA 7 (Montargis IN. to 8. 


(4 CHAMPAIGNE. 


Divided into _ 2 _—_ F Chief Town $ Rims: 


More particularly, 


Serie N FC Rethel-- | 
i of Rheim — | Rheims & N. to S. W. 
Higher cont 


1 S. Dizier 
— — bt Chalon on the River 


[ Marn 
Sennois 


Lower [6 Low Champaigne 
3 ———J 


Sens 
8 JEN 
(5 BRETAIGNE. 


1 Higher, Eaſtward 2 
Divided into Lower, Eaſtward 5 Chief Town? 37 


84 France. Parr Il, 


More particularly, 


Dole N dem —— 
Higher con- JS. Malo Idem —— SE. to W. 
tains the Ter- & Brieux @ ldem 
ritories of Rennes 5 14 ?N to 8. 


Nante.— 5 4 Idem — 


S. Pol. de Leon Pref —— 
Trig vier 8 Idem —— 5 W. to N. 
Cornoaile — | Idem —— 

Vannes \ Idem —— FW. wE. 


Lowercontains 


(6. ORLEANOIS. 


North Chartre, 
Divided into __ The River Loir, chief Town & Orlean:, 
South Poicbieri. 
More particularly, 
_ NY OIMans —— 
» J) Perche —— Nogent — > W. to E. 
[ North con Beauce — —— Chartres — 
Vendoſmois — Vendoſme S. of Perche. 
Anjou — — | = Angiers — | 170 
a Touraine— Tours —— 
Middte,or upon J Raa g 2 Bie. Cw. to " 
| | at Orleanois — 2 Orleans — 
| \. Nrvernois — | © | Nevers — 
1 Anni: Rochelle 
N „ Angoumois Angouleſme 
; (South contains Poiftou — Poidtiers — $ W. do E. 
Berry J (Bourges 


(7. BURGOIGNE. 
bunden into f Zenn, Velen 3 Chi! ov Ae vi 


Mon 


- * 


Part IL France. 81 


More particularly, 


Auxerre 
Semur — — W. to 8. E. 
eher, [Viz. Burgoigne pro- 01 
2 y (7 —_— — C — — 
he Towns o Maſchon ——— 
t pe N. to 8. 


4 Charolles —— 


Lower [viz.] Ia Breſſe con- Om en EIn to S. E. 
tains the Towns of 25 3 n e > 


(8. LIONOIS. 


Divided into Len — chief Town — DA 


More particularly, 


Lionois properly ſo Lions 72 
D 


"Eaſt compre-_) called 2 
hends Beaujolois > 
ForeZ — Feurs . Weſtward, 
| higher | :Z Clermont ; 
Weſt compre- my .in IS. Fleer F 5 
hends Bour bonois Bourbon (or) Mou. 5 


Marchkye Gueret —— Wettward. 


9. GUIENNE and GASCOIGNE. 
Divided Guienne 1 75 + 42 


into } Gaſcoigne { Southward Ayre, viz. the chief of Ga. 
coigne, properly ſo called. 


H 3 More 


84 France. 


More particularly, 


/ Dole ——— 5 dem 
Higher con- JS. Malo —— | Idem —— SE. to W. 
tains the Ter- & Brieux a | Idem -—— 
ritories of Rennes 5 1 zu. to 8. 
Nuno — 4 Idem — 
S. Pol. de Leon — Breſt — 
Louercontains Trig vier Idem —— F W. to N.. 
Cornoaile— | Idem — w to E 
Vannes } dem $5 0 
$6. ORLEANOIS. 
North Chartres. 
Divided into 4 upon nb Th River Loir, chief Town 4 Orlean;, 
South Poictieri 
More particularly, 
-_ NY C#\Mans —— * 
. P erc — aria Nogent ORs Aa: * to E. 
[ North conte Beauce —— Chartres — 
| Vendoſmois — Vendoſme S. of Perche. 
Anjou — — 5 Angiers — 
PP, Tourame —— Tours —— 
Middte,or upon J Baan © 4 Blois——&W. 0E 
| hs Orleanois — | := | Orleans — 
Y . Nrvernois — | © | Nevers — 
| Amis Rochelle 
» þJ Angoumois Angouleſme 
; (South contains Poictos — — $ W. to k. 
Berry J (Bourges 


(7. BURGOTGNE. 


3 Higher, Northward Dijon. 
Divided into 7721+ Northward 2 Chief Town Barga Inf 


Mov 


Parr II, 


VART 


Weſt c 


( 9. 


Divided 


into 


ſe 


| ART II. Fr ANCEs Z 7 
More particularly, 


Auxerre 
Sem ur — W. to S. E. 


her, [viz. Burgoigne pro- I Dijon 
ha 10 called 2 Challon ——— 


the Towns of Maſchon ——— 
| e * cou N. to 8. 
\ Charolles —— 


| nw bes. Bro con. Grag IN os. E. 
tains the Towns of 7 e > 
revouæ 


— — Weſtward. 


(8. LIONOIS. 


Divided into Wen — het Towyn 1 Chas, 


More particularly, | 

Lionois properly ſo Liong—= — > 

"Faſt compre-_) called _ | 8 8 
hends Beaujolois > | Beaujey —— 5 
Forex — Feurs . Weſtward. 

; higher S | Clermont- . 

Weſt compre- Auvergne lo Os. Flower SO - 
hends Bourbonois Bourbon (or) Mou. Y 7-5 


March Gueret —— Weitward., 


9. GUIENNE and GASCOIGNE. 


Divided Guienne } Northward IE Bourdeaux 
into LGaſcoigne Southward F Uhre, viz. the chief of Gaſ- 
coigne, properly ſo called. 


H 3 More 


— — — — — 3 


— 


, = — = —____ — _ 1 —_ „ — 
* * — 
. 4 c- 4 iS — 3 , — = Way. ea. 
AR, „ —IZ —᷑ 1 0p « C 2 
— g 2 — * — * — 
L jo 8 — on — * . 
Dat IS ” b fs _—_— 3 92 = 
_ d 6 A _ . T * 2 8 p of 12 * 
Fe d 2 — U 2 g — 3 RN 2 7 
_ b4 7 hy Mw; * 8 * 7-4 5 5 
| N — 
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—— — 
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— — 
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More particularly, 
Guienne | proper- 2 
ly 40 les] ; 1 
4 South <\ Bazadoi: | Bazas — 
Agenots — Agen © 
Guleme in 8 Rover gue Rhodes — 
Provinces 
Saintogne— Semtes — 
4North ) Perigort Perigueux 8 
5 Limoſm 5 TEC Limoges —('s 
* | | cabor, — n 
* To Landes Dax —— 
North Albert | Idem — 2 
the 4- <Condomois — — 3 Condom 
5 dour . Armagnac — | 5 A — 8 
N Gaure f Verdun — 
5 1 U Labour — — B one — 
Gaſcoigne in- iy = Gaſcoigne prop. —— — 
to 3 Parts 1 E 
"aig ſtarac — | Myrande— (8 
1 Comminges. Lombes —) g 
| L a 
1 ocuer Navarre | S. Palais — 
South C. of Soule —— Maulleons -f 2 
the 4. £2 Bearn Pan —— > 
(our. Bigerre — Tarbe — — 8 
Conſerant— J} As. Bertrand 3 


(10. LANGUEDOC. 


Loans Higher, towards the Eaſt : | 
Divided into Lee, cowards the welt Chief Town | — 


More 


PAR 


Divi 
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Foix — 1 Fdem 78S. to N. on 
Rieux —— Idem the Ga- 
{ Higher contains the Ter- _JTholouſe -- Idem ronne. 
ritories of Alby - —— Idem 42 
| m. N. E. (of To. 
S. Papoul- / Idem 36 ( louſe 
8 m. S. E. 
\ Narbonne Lf Idem 
. — — 8 122 W. to E. 
. 8 Niſmes — Idem 
tains the County iy Gevaudan Mende ww 
Sevenne di- 4 Velay — Le Puy 
vided into C Vivares—} Vrviers 5 W. to E. 


(11. DAUPHINY. 


OR Higher, towards the Faſt 2 O; Grenoble. 
Divided into 3 Lower, towards the Weſt F Chief Town} Vienne. 


More particularly. 
Grenoble upon the Iſere. 


Higher contains ſeve- G4 pany : 
ral Towns, the chief Embrun 8 Nigh unto or upon 


ot which are Briancon or Brianſon the Durance. 
Pignerol, S. E. of Brianſon. 


Lower contains ſeve- ¶ Lenne 
ral Towns, the chief —_ te Thi e. tos, 
of which are ? * icaſten. 

Dye S. E. of Valence. 


H 4 $12, PR O- 


A TTY 
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(12. PROVENCE. 


80 
0 


Higher, Northward Siſteron. 
Divided into 4 Middle Part Chief Town & Aix. 
Lower, Southward May ſeilles, 
More particularly, 
Orange { 
Cake, whole chief Yon — ( Narbe br 
Towns are Forcalquir —— — rance River, 
Stlerom = —— 
Ar les — — — 
Salon 


Middle Part, whoſe Aix W. to E. on the 
chief Towns are YRiez of the Durance, 


Senex —9 
Glande ves f 


Marſeilles ————- 


Tots — ——  — 


| : % JHeres * (V. to E. nigh unit 

[{ W I Frejus > or upon the Sev 

Grace Coaſt. 

* Vence ——) 
Antibe —— 


X. 


After theſe twelve Governments, we may here ſub 


join two other Countries adjacent to the EA 
Part of France. 


Loraine, 
Namely, ? Franche- Compte. 


LORAINE. 


Divided 5 Loraine properly fo called- , Nancy. 
into L Dutchy of Barr [Weſtw.} 3 Chief Town - par I Du 


More 


Divide 


 — hs of 


ſore 
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More particularly, 
{ Loraine properly ſo called=\ {Nancy towards the Middle. 
| D. of Bar —— Bar le Duc, Weſtward. 
Principality of Phaltzburg Idem, Weſtward, 
- 
- Toule — | 5 | Idem 
he Territ. of & Metz -- 2 SF Idemy 88. to N. 
| Verdun- XY dem 
— 
Clermont — | © | Idem, 15 Miles W. of Verdun. 
Bitch Idem 
| | Alſo thoſe J Sarward —— Idem (N. to S. upon the E. 
\ of Sarbruc Idem part of Loraine. 
5Salme — Idem 


Vaudemont— lcdem, 18 Miles S. E. of mol. 


FRANCHE- COM TE. 


Higber, Northward Montbeliare. 
Divided aro 4 Part =—— > Chief Town _ 
Lower, Southward | 
More particularly, 
Higher, its chief 5 Montbeliart 
Towns are Veſoul — — 5k. to W. | 


Middle, its chief —__ or Beſanſon— * to W. upon the 
Towns are Doux. 


Lower, its chief Salms —— — — 
Tovyns are $. Clande — ————— FN. to 8. 


Nawe) 
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R ANCE {formerly Gallia, from its antient Inhabium 
the Gauls, otherwiſe the Celte; and now bounded a 
the Eaſt by Germany; on the Weſt by the Bay of Biſcay; on 
North by the Engliſh Channel and Flanders; on the South by ju 
and Part of the Mediterranean Sea] is termed by the Italian ul 
Spaniards, Franchia ; by its Natives, la France; by the Gena 
Franckreich; and by the Engliſh, France: fo called (as moſt Auth 
agree) from the Franks, a German Nation, inhabiting that Pute 
Germany, ſtill ſtiled Franconia; who invading Gaul, and by d 
ſubduing a great Part of it, gave it a new Name from its ox 
Maſters, who (in the Opinion of ſome judicious Writers) had thin 
from certain Franchiſes granted them by the Roman Emperors 
yond what the neighbouring Nations enjoyed ; or (according y 
others) from the German Words, Fraen and Anſen, the former iy 
nifying Free, and the other an Hero, 


Name. | 


Air.] the Air of this Country is very temperate, pleaſant, af 
healthful, being in a good Medium between the great Excel d 
Heat and Cold, which ordinarily attends thoſe Countries of a ma 
Northern and Southern Situation; yet fo healthful is it, that th 
Kingdom is generally obſerved to be leis ſubje& to Plagues u 
Sickneſs, than moſt other Nations of Europe, and the Air ab 
Monepelier, in particular, is univerſally efteemed Medicinal for Cu 
ſumptions. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to France is that ln 
of the vaſt pacifick Ocean, between 176 and 186 Degrees of Lat 
gitude, with 42 and 51 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 6, 7, and 8 Net 
Climate) is extraordinary fruitful, particularly in Corn, Wane, fn 
Hemp. &c. The Fields being here both large and open, are gab 
rally intermingled with Vines and Corn; as alſo bordered and uit: 
lined with variety of Fruits: Here are many vaſt . Foreſts, a 
theſe well ſtored with moſt ſorts of wild Beaſts fit for Hung 
ſeveral Mountains, and theſe covered over with numerous Float 
and ſome of them lined with rich and valuable Mines; here al 
divers excellent Pits of Coal, and Quarries of Stone. The long! 
Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country, is about 16 Hou 
and the ſhorteſt in the Southmolt, is ꝙ Hours 2, and the Night pp 
portionable. 


Commodities | The chief Commodities of this Country are & 
Fiſh, Corn, Wine, Almonds, Coral, Canvaſs, Oade, Linnen, Put 
Woods, Skins, Alamodes, Luſtring, and rich flower'd Silks, Ve 
gris, Cremor Tartaris, &c. 
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Rarities] Among the chief Rarities of France, we may reckon 
me remarkable Remains of the R m Antiquities as yet to be {een 
that Country. And they are reducible to theſe following Heads, 
2. (1.) Triumphal Arches, particularly that in the City of Rheims, 
Vet entire, compoſed of three Arches, and adorned with many 
igures and Trophies, but uncertain trom whom erected. There are 
o the Ruins of ſeveral others near Autun in Eurgundy; one at 
i"tes in Guienne; another almoſt entire in the City of Orange, 
ected by Cains Marius and Luctatius Catulus, upon the Vi 

tained over the Cimbri and Temtones; (where are likewiſe the 
ains of 2 Roman Circus.) To theſe we may add that ſtately Bridge, 
«ve Miles off Miſmes, confifting of three Stories of Arches one 
ove another, the laſt of which was an Aqueduct. (2) Ampiithe- 
7e;; as the Ruins of a ſtately one at Chalons in Burgundy; another 
Perigueux in Guienne; another at Tholouſe in Languedoc, another 
Arles in Provence; another at Vienne in Dauphine; but the chief 
all is that at Niſmes, of an extraordinary Bigneis, and as yet adorned 
ith ſeveral Pillars and divers Roman Eagles, as alſo the Fable of Ro- 
Alus and Remus ſucking the She-Wolf. (3) The Remains of ſome 
euthen Temples; particularly thoſe of Templum Fani (now called 
e Feneroye.) at Antun in Burgundy; thoſe of the Goddeſs Venus 
Perignenx in Guienne; and that of Diana near Niſmes in Langue- 
c. (4) The Ruins of ſome ancient Aquedutts, as thoſe near Con- 
we in Burgundy; thoſe at Dole in Bretaign; ſome at Autun in 
wrgundy; and thoſe at Thoulouſe in Languedoc. (5.) Remarkable 
illars, particularly thoſe ancient Columns and Pyramids near Au- 
» in Burgundy; but more eſpecially is that famous Roman Obelisk 
Oriental Granate at Arles in Provence, which is much admired 
the Curious, being fifty two Foot high, ſeven Foot Diameter at 
e Baſe, and yet all but one Stone, Among the Monuments of 
ntiquity, we may mention the large Paſſage cut through the middle 
a Rock about two Leagues from Brianſon in Dauphine, which 
ing a ſtupendious piece of Work, gives occaſion to various Con- 
ures, ſome Perſons imputing it to Julius Ceſar, and others ra- 
er to Hannibal. To theſe we may add that large and round Buckler 
maſſy Silver fiſh'd out of the Roſne near Avignon, 1665, bei 
enty Inches in Diameter, and weighing twenty one Pounds. Tis 
yoo Years old, and is charged with Scipio Africanus half Mantled 
aſping his Pipe, and Roman Officers attending with the Spaniards 
pplicating for a fair Virgin; the ſame being conſecrated to that 
tuous General upon his reſtoring a beautiful Captive to Allucins 
ince of Celtiberia, who bad eſpouſed her. 


Theſe being the Principal Remains of Reverend Antiquity obſer- 
ble in this Country; next to ſuch Curioſities, we may ppt 
| ome 
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ſome Rarities of Nature, the moſt noted of which are theſe folby 
ing, 1. Waters of remarkable Dualities ; particularly thoſe 10 


to Dax or d' Acque in Gaſcoigne, ſo reputed of old for Bathing, ty La 
from them the whole Province of Aquitaine did derive its Nam Ch 
As alſo the Mineral Waters of Bourbon much reſorted unto, ox No 
in time of the Romans, together with the famous Fountain nex t Be 
Grenoble, which appeareth as if covered with Flames, and boil At 
up in great Bubbles, and yet is never hot. Likewiſe another boil Ses 
Fountain about a League from Montpellier, much obſerv'd by Th (B05 
vellers; and finally, that Oily Spring near Gabian. in the Road ( 
leanois, and that at Clermont in Auvergne, whoſe Waters are d. Ba 
putrefying Nature; and likewiſe another nigh to the City of XE. 
which maketh Silver look exactly like Gold. 2. O4/ervable Mun s 4. 
rains, particularly thoſe nigh to Rhode in Guienne, call'd the Mow ii: e 
tains of Canſac, which burn whenever it rains. 3, Some hn Li 
Subterranean Holes or Paſſages, as that in the Foreſt of S. Aulnl Co, 
Cormier in Bretaigne, thro” which flows a mighty Torrent of Wax 
and another near Niont in Dauphine, from which proceedeth 2 TM. 
lent Wind. Theſe are the chief Rarities in France, both Num An 
and Artificial, eſpecially the latter. As for Artificial ones of 20 Ret 
dern Date, this Country affordeth ſeveral, particularly that fam Na 
Canal of Languedoc, and ſplendid Palace of Verſailles, with ding » | Co1 
magnificent Buildings, (eſpecially Churches) but theſe are cite 8 Va 
too well known to need, or too numerous to admit of any jus S. 
cular Relation here. a 
Archbiſhopricks.) The Archbiſhopricks of France are theſe fla S.“ 
ing, viz. Do 
Lions Count _ Primate is France. Cl 
Sens Primate of France and Germany, d 
Paris Cie fer Oe and Peer of the Reim. ) 
Reims. er JDuke and Peer, and Legate of the AH 5. 
Rouen Primate of Nor mandy. 15 
As alſo theſe 
Tours, Bourdeaux, Narbonne, Vienne, Vive 
Burges, Auch, Arles, Beſanſon, Wiſhed : 
Alby, Thouloufe, Aix, Embrun, 
Biſhopricks.] The reſpective Suffragans of theſe Archbiſhops! 2 
as follov/. | Polley: 
Autun , A Trois 8 C Chartres Orleans, 
= I Langres $ Jahre 8 } ke Bourges, 
J) Macon Nevers | A { Meanx. 


Chalton 


U * 
= II 
ni {Soiſſons | 
' the Laon 
am 8 Chalons 
eig 8 Notjon 
Beauvais 
pe Amiens 
ly Senlis 
Th Boulogne 
10 
Fr Bayeux 
la, Eureaux 
) Auranches 
Oh ee 
day Liſeuæ 
1 Count ances 
— 
10 ' {Mans 
ita Angiers 
06 Rennes 
7% Nantes 
inn > Corneuaille 
t 8 4 Vannes 
Wn S. Malo 
S. Brieu 
Treguier 
"a S. Pol de Leon 
Dole 
( Clermont 
A \ " 18ges 
5 2 IS, Four 
8 „e Puy 
Tulle 


Paris, 
Beur de aux, 
Potters, 
Orleans, 
Bourges, 


France. 


Luiverſities.] Univerſities belonging to this Kingdom, are eſta- 
bliſhed at theſe Cities following. 


Angiers, 
Caen, 
Montpellier, 
Cabhors, 
Nantes, 


Reims, Perpignan, 
Valence, Douay, 
Aix, Dole, 
Avignon, Friburge, 
Pont à Mouſon, Orange. 
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Caſtres { Carca y 
Mende | Alet I 
D <Rodez Beziers 
J JCahors < | Adze 
Vahors 3 4 Lodove 
S Montpellier 
Poitiers > Ni/mes 
Samtes | Uſetz 
: Angouleſm S. Pons 
3 Perigueux \ Perpignan 
Agen Marſeilles 
S | Condom Zoran 
V | Sarlat Y JS. Paul de 3 Chateau 
Rochelle Toulon 
Lucon Apt 
- \Reiz 
ſ Acquis J Frejus , 
Aire Ga 198 
Bazas Siſteron 91 
> | Bayonne (Valence 20 
I 4 Comminges & Die 1 
J | Conſerans 8 Grenoble 188 
Lectoure — Vi vier- 1 
Meſcar ( Maurienne 148 
Oleron x \ Belly 4 
\Tarbes I 5725 Los id '&9 
= C Lauſane d 2 . That 
Pamieres Diene | 4 
_\ Mirepoix = <\ Glandeve 148 
 S Montauban E Vence 46 
C Lavour 8 VPener | 1 
RE JS. Pa MM f Grace 4 | 
Lombex Nice in Savoy bY 
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Part I 


Manners.) The French are generally a Civil, Quick and A"! havir 
ſort of People; but extremely given to talking, eſpecially thop . ppreſſee 
the Female Sex, who nevertheleſs are not only very pleaſing in Hon ofen 
courſe, but alſo of a graceful and winning Deportment. Ih otore to 
ple is thus charactized by fore ; That they are Airy, Amn, een 2s 
of Action, complete Maſters of the Art of Diſſimulation, aud thy lipt, tha 
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all things Contentinus, being ſo univerſally given to Law-Suits, 1 
that even amongſt neareſt Relations, that Lawyers, Judges, andy 
ther Officers of Juſtice, are obſerved to be the richeſt Body of 
Kingdom, excepting the Churchmen. Many of this Country, 
Matters of Learning, are bleſſed with a clear Conception, and wh 
Expreſſion; and of late they have advanc'd the Republick of Let 
to a very conſiderable height; this Age having produced ferenl 
that Nation, (and even ſome of the Female Sex) who are now þ 


mous through all the Learned World for their ſingular Parts, 


Language.] The French Language [compoſed chiefly of the la 
together with ſeveral German and Gorbick Words interminxed) hey 
lately much refined by the Royal Academy at Paris, is fo muchy 
mired for its Elegancy and Sweetneſs, that it hath wonderfully (pre 
it ſelf abroad in the World, and is now become the chief Tone 
that's commonly uſed in moſt Princes Courts of Europe. Pate 
ſter in the ſame runs thus, Notre Pere qui es aux Cieux, In Na 
fort ſandtiſie; Ton Regne vienne; Ta volonté ſoit fait en Is Im 
comme au Ciel; Donne nous au jourd buy notre Pain quitidin; 
Pardonne nous nos offences, comme nous pardonnons à ceux qui un 
ont offencez ; Er ne nous indui point en tentation; mais delrore m 
du mal. Amen. 


Government] This * being formerly a part of the h 
man Empire, was in proceſs of Time over-run by Franks, Gut al 
Burgundians, eſpecially the firſt, by whom was raiſed a Monarch, 
which continuing in the Succeſſion of Kings of three ſeveral Racy 


viz, the Merovingian, Car lovinian, and Capetine, is now as greits zilland 
any in Chriſtendom; and at preſent ſubject to one Sovereign en. Ch 
the Moſt Chriſtian King, and eldeſt Son of the Church] whole ==" © 
vernment is Monarchical, and Crown Hereditary in his Heirs Mit ne Tre: 
all Females being excluded by the Salique Law. There were # lojal | 
ciently in this Kingdom many potent Dukes, Earles and Lords, will * Kin 
pony claim d, and currently exercis'd, great Authority in Fra umbe 
t. by the Endeavours and Policy of ſome grand Miniſters of dm lontpel 
the Power and Juriſdiction of the Nobility was fo ſtrange “ 
paired, that now they appear as ſo many Cyphers in the Nati particu 
The Aſſembly of the three Eſtates, (viz. the Clergy, Nobility WIE” ©") 
Citizens) was likewiſe in great Veneration of old, and the Regil Ight, | 


thority itſelf was thereby very much limited; but that Alle 


ot having been convened ſince Anno 1614, their Authority is now 


i uppreſſed. Finally, the Parliament of Paris was likewiſe a Conven- 
> ion of mighty Power and many Privileges, and it often uſed here- 
core to oppoſe the Deſigns of the Court; but that Aſſembly has 
8 een taught other things of late, and its Wings are now ſo ſtrangely 


üpt, that it dares not appear in the leaſt, againſt any Propoſal 
which is once hatched at Verſailles, So that the French Monarchy 
is now ſcrewed up to ſuch a pitch, that it differeth but little, or no- 
hing, from any of the moſt abſolute Empires in the World: And 
its preſent Monarch, for deſpotick Power, may now vie even with 
he Emperors of Moſcovia, China, or Turkey. The whole Kingdom 
eing divided into 12 Governments; over each of them is ſet a 
overnor, ſtil'd the King's Lieutenant General or Super- Intendant, 
having the like Power as the Lords Lieutenants of England formerly 
had in their ſeveral Counties. For the better Management of the 
publick Affairs and Adminiſtration of Juſtice in all Parts of this 
tingcom, here are eſtabliſned a great many Courts of Judicature, 
xticularly theſe following, wiz, Parliaments; Chambers of Ac- 


q ownt;; Courts of Aids; Preſidial Courts; Generalities; Elections, 
oc. |. Parliaments (the higheſt and ſupreme Courts of the Nation) 
ere fifteen in Number, reckoning the late Conqueſts, and held, 


t the Cities of Paris, Thoulouſe, Rouen, Grenoble, Bourdeaux, Dijon, 
ix, Vannes, Par, Mets, Beſanſon, Tournay, Perpignan, Arras, and 
Fnac. Thoſe Parliaments, (according to their reſpective Buſineſs, 
re divided into ſeveral Chambers, eſpecially that ot Paris, which 
auth no leſs than Ten, wiz. (1.) The grand Chamber, where the 
eers of the Realm, being accuſed of any Crime, are uſually tryed, 
2) The Journelle Ciuile; where they take cognizance of ſuch 
ivil Cauſes as exceed a Thouſand Livres in Value. (3) The Jour- 
elle Criminelle; where Appeals from Inferior Courts in Criminal 
latters are heard and diſcuſs'd. Belides theſe three, there are five 
hambers of Inqueſt ; where Depoſitions of Witneſſes are ſet down 
nd Caules thereupon determined; being almoſt the fame with our 
illand and Anſwer in Chancery and Exchequer. And laſtly, there are 
wo Chambers of Requeſt; where Cauſes of Privileged Perſons are 
end and diſcuſs d. II. Chambers of Accounts; where Accounts of 
ie Treaſury are examined, and Homage Vaſſalage due from the 
Loyal Fiefs are retrieved, Treaties of Peace, and Grants made by 
ne King and ſuch like are recorded. Theſe Chambers are 12 in 
\umber, and held at the Cities of Paris, Rouen. Dijon, Nantes, 
lontpelier, Grenoble, Aix, Pau, Blois, Liſle, Aire, and Dole, III. 
bunt, of Aids, where all Cauſes relating to the King's Revenue 
particularly Aids, Tullies, Gabelles) are determined, and that with- 
at any Appeal to a higher Judicatory. The Courts are in Number 
Ight, and held at the eight Cities of Paris, Montpelier, Rouen, 

Clermont, 
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Clermont, Monferrand, Bourdeaux, Aix, Grenoble, and Dijon, I 
Preſidial Courts (compoſed of ſeveral Judges) where Civil Cavs, Mihorced | 
in Matters of ſmaller Importance, as alſo Appeals made from Sub, WW orcior 
tern Juſtices in Villages, are heard and determined. V. Genera, len 
ties, whoſe Office (they being the Treaſurers General of France) WW-ted 
to take care of aſſeſſing the Taxes proportionable in their reſpeQire and Fa 
Diſtricts, according to the Sum propoſed by the King and Cu ended | 
to be levied. Thele Courts are 23 in Number (each conſiſting of hority 
twenty three Perſons) and theſe convenienly fituated in fever he Sec 
Parts of the Kingdom. They do alſo judge Matters relating tothe from tt 
Crown-Land, the King's Revenue, and ſuch like. Laſtly, laing nternal 
which are ſmall Courts ſubordinate to the Generalities, and ther nd the 
Office is to caſt up how much every Pariſh in their reſpective Din French | 
fon muſt raiſe of the Sum propoſed by the Generality, and accord he Aut. 
ingly they iſſue out their Orders to every Pariſh, whereupon oned { perm! 
the Inhabitants being choſen Collector, he proportions every ones WW" this C 
Quota; and collecting the ſame, returns it to the Generalities, bought 
they again to the publick Exchequer. Belides theſe there are a wit 
number of inferior Courts for ſmaller Matters, whether Civil u 
Criminal: And a great many publick Officers or Provoſts, Seneſchul 
Bailiffs, as alſo Intendants de la Fuſtice, Police, and Finance, &: 
But our intended Brevity will not admit of a farther Relation 


VAR! 
he Del 


Arms.) The King of France for Arms bears Azure three Flow 
de Luces Or, two in chiet and one in baſe; The Eſcutcheon is & 
vironed with the Collars of the Orders of St. Michael and the Hi 
Ghoſt. For Creſt, an Helmet Or, entirely open, thereupona Crom 
cloſed after the manner of an Imperial Crown, with eight inarche 
Rays, top'd with a double Flower de Luce. The Supporters are tw 
Angels habited as Levites; the whole under a Pavilion Royal, /em 
of France, lined Ermines, with theſe Words, Ex omnibus Flu 
elegi mihi Lilium. Lilia neque laborant neque nent. 


Religion.] The only eſtabliſhed Religion in France is that of th 
Church of Rome; for all the Deciſions of the Council of Trent i 
Matters of Faith are there received; but thoſe that relate to Pom 
of Diſcipline, and infringe the Rights of the Crown, with the Lilo 
ties of the Gallican Church, are rejected. The Proteſtants (con 
monly called Huguenors) were formerly allow'd the publick Prots 
ſion of their Religion by ſeveral Edicts granted by the French King 

rticularly that of Nants, An. 1598. by Henry IV. and confirm 

y all his Succeſſors ever fince. But the preſent King, by his Ie 
claration of October 1685, aboliſh'd the faid Edict, and inhibited 
Exerciſe of the Reform'd Religion, enjoining the Profeſſion of is 
Roman, and that under the ſeyereſt Penalties. Whereupon folom 
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te Deſtruction of their Churches, and a violent Perſecution which 
orced great Numbers to leave the Kingdom, and ſeek for Shelter in 
Foreign Countries, As to the Romaniſts thernſelves,-there are great 
1 Was among them at preſent, notwithſtanding their ſo much 
aid Unity: For beſides the hot Diſputes between the Molinifs 
and  anſeniſts about Predeſtination and Grace (in which the pre- 
ended infallible Judge at Rome dares not interpoſe her decifive Au- 
hority for fear ot diſobliging one or the other Party) we find that 
he Set of Quietiſm has lately crept in among them; as appears 
trom the late Book of the Archbiſhop of C concerning the 
Internal Life, which bas been cenſured by the Archbiſhop of Paris, 
3nd the Biſhop of Meaux and Chartres; and complained of by the 
French King in bis Letter to the Pope, and at laſt condemned, tho' 
he Author profer'd to maintain his Doctrine before the Papal Chair, 
permitted to go to Rome. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted 
n this Country by ſome of St. Peter's Diſciples (as is molt probably 
bought) ſent thither at his fixſt coming to Rome, 
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0 1. The Circle of Belgium. 


Divided c North, viz. Holland . Amſterdam, 
into 2 South, viz. Flanders F Chief Town g Bruxelles. 


Holland contains Seven Provinces. 
Holland properly ſo 
called 


alle 
1 towards Zealand 
No South YUtrecht 
: Zutphen and a Part 
KS of Guelderland 


Chief Town 


Over-Yſel 
3 towards Frieſland 
(the North Groningen 


Flanders contains Ten Provinces. 


Gelderland — { Guelders. 
Brabant - | Bruxelles. 
n | Idem. 


Limburg Idem. 


0 Bruges. 


4 . 
| 4 Dutchics 


Flanders properly ſo 
Y called 
= 4Countries 4 Artois 

| H aynauli 


Arras. 
Mons. 
Idem. 


RC SS — — 


* 
Chief Town 


— * - * 


Namur 


| The Marquiſate of the Empire. Antwerp. 


\ The Seignory of Malines. dem, 
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. The chief of theſe ſeventeen Provinces being Holland and Ho 
ders, properly ſo called, with Brabant; we ſhall more particula 
conſider them, by mentioning the moſt remarkable Towns in eic 

of them. Therefore, 


North, 
Holland properly fo called, being divided ine 


Goree in the Iſland Goree. 
Brier 
ERoterdam 


Nigh unto or upon the M 
Dort 
South are Gorcum from W. to E. 
Heuſden 
Del 
8 23 0 the Weſtera Par * 
8 | Leyden „W. to N. E. 
E 3 { Amſterdam upon the Channel Amſtel. 
2 Harlem —— is the Weſtern Part f 
8 Bever wick gag Hi 
158 —- —— * 
E | 
Corth are\ — 2 | 
Edam Upon the Zuyder - zee, 0 
Moneckedam . South-Sea from N. to 8. 
Muyden 
Naerden 


HA. 


Chief Towns of 
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2 F 


1 
Flanders, properly ſo called, being divided 0 ) 
Weſt. 


Dender mond. | | 
| _— Upon the Dendre, from N. to 8. 
Gramont — ä 
| | —_ CEPT: Upon the, 
Audenardſ⁊ ä 
* | Eaſt are Tournay Scheld. ( All found from N. 
St. Amand Un i to S. W. 
pon 
Dou r 5 Scarpe. 
Deynſe 
n Courtray ——\ Night unto or upon the Lys, 
2 Armentiers all found from N. to S. W. 
- Liſle 
; 
* pw _— 
4 © wh Five remarkable Ports from S. 
= Neuport — to N. E 
V | Oſtend * 
Sluys 
| Bruges | 
* Axel Found from W. to E. 
| Weſt are Hul/e 
| Rupemold upon the Scheld, 5 Miles S. of Antwerp. 
Furnes 
Dixmuide —— Found from W. to E. 
' Thyelt - 
Berge S. W moe, 2 From W. to k. 


\ | \ aſſel, fartheſt South, 


der 


I 3 ( 8. The 
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North, 
The Dutchy of Brabant being divided into} — "mw 
com] 
Boiſleduc — hend 
Breda = — ' 
h Steenburgen — — found from E. to g. 
x North are Bergen op ⁊oom 
B Antæberp upon the Scheid South-1 
8 Meckim upon the Dendre com 
E hend 
Aerſcho — —— 
' — 111 6 1 From 
y Dieſt — — W. to E. 
Bruſſel!l!ä— — 
% NV found from W. to k. 


Nl mont — 
Tudolgne about 12 Miles S E., of Lovain. 
Gemblours 


Genape =m——_— — {fon from E. to W. 


\ Nivele — — 


North 
the 
D. of 


( 2. The Circle of Weſtphalia, 


vided N. E. between the Ver and Elm. Oſnaburg, 
"—_— Midile, betw. the I uind the Rhine. 85 } 


S. V. betw. the Rhine and Cir. Balg. Liege. 
Mid. 
; the 
More particularly, D. of 
Oldenburg \ idem 
fthe Coun- ) Hoya — N v idem / On the 
j ty of Diepnolt — | | & idem > Wiſer, 
| Schomberg— | fr, N. tod 
N. Eaſt | the Principality of Miuden i 


South 


compre-' I Embden or 
bends 8 55 8 E. Fr bn d f 2 Emden. 
Linge = | idem ) nigh unto ot 
| the Biſhopr. of O/nabrug— idem ( upon the Elm, 


the Coun- $ Tecklenburg — idem (from N. to 
ty of Ravensburg i 8. E. 
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the County of Benthem — \ ſidem 


the Biſhoprick of Munſter — idem ( fr. N. W. 
Middle Ythe County of Lip idem (to S, E. 


compre- the Biſhoprick of Paderborne > idem 
hends the Dutchy of I/eſiphalia—— | S> | Arensburg ) from 
he County of 3 Marke oth, Ham E. to 
the County 01 4 Berge —— | .YL | Duſſeldorp JW. 
8 
South-Weſt C the Succeſſion of e Cleve. 1 to 
compre- 4 the Dutchies of 5 Fuliers. Fuliers— 5 S. 


hends C the Biſhoprick of Liege. A LiegeW.of Fuliers. 


$ 93. The Circle of Lower Saxony. 
1052 North Hamburg. 
Die Mele Chief Town 4 Lunenburg. 
South —— Magdeburg. 
More particularly. 
Holftein ) Dirmaſh N { Meldoyp tal 
„„ compre- { Holſtein pr. Kiel —- 1 
5 hending ( Stormaria Gelucſtat Hamburg — 
D of the D. of) Wagerland Lubeck = 
 ( Lawenburg — — | ,, | are thoſe Lawenburg— 6 8 
Mecklenburg S of ima (x, 
© 
Mid, Bremen ⁊—— * 4 Bremen —— C (5 
the Tor — kt 09” egg Ferden - 2 
D. of ¶ Lunenburg — 8 Lunenburg — > 
e Hilderſheim, a Biſhopr. is that of Hilderſheim — ( . 
| 9h J Brunſwick, a Dutchy 1 Brunſwick & Wolfenbuttel ) l 
od 22 Halberſtat, a Princip. is that of Halber/ſtat — ) 


Magdeburg, an Archb. Lis that of Magdeburg ( 


2 ET — * 
1 — — 
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Beſides thele are, 


Idem, 16 m. N W. 2 of Helly. 
Idem, 37 m. $, 5 ſheim 


Hanover —— 
The D. of 4 Gruppenhagen N 
Idem, 14m. S. of Gruppenhage, 


Gottingen 


- 


The D. of $ Reinſte la 


Höringen 


Chief Town 


Blackenburg, 10 m. 7 W. of 
Elbengeroda, 12 m. S Halberſeq, 


4. The Circle of the Upper Saxony. 


Divided 5 South Mittemburg. 
into ; North — > Chiet Town 2 Stetin. 1 


More particularly, 


It comprehends 
Ns 
A ww aw mm» .J 


D. of Saxony, pro-) ,- ( Wittenburg — 2 1 
South con- perly ſo called E. Dreſden FN.tos 


tains the Y Marquis of Miſzia (=) Erfurt, Weſt ward. \ 
Lacker-of Thuring. 
C Mar, of C Ali. mark, Welt. S (Crendal p (2 
Nor h con- Yan Aſidalemaræ — — Berlin © 0 
tains the denburgh C_ Ne mark, Faſt. = J6Guſirin Q 4 
SEO D. of Po- $ Ducal, Eaſt. .2 JCamin 7 8 Jt 
merania. & Royal, Welt. 5 (_Stetin FE E 


Beſides theſe are many little Principalities of the Houſe of Sam 
ſcattered up and down (or nigh unto) the Landgrave of Thuringi 
particularly theſe following: 


[ 
The Princip. of Anhalt, [South to Magdeburg] Ch. T. Bernburg. It 
eimer Idem, 13 Miles E. 5 
TheD. of} Gul — 8 Idem, 14 Miles W. I 
Eiſenack — ( © Ildem, 26 Miles W. of Erfurd. « 
Schwartaberg A Idem, 24 Miles S. 0 
The E. of 3 Belchlingen ( Idem, 20 Miles N. E. t 
N Mansfield — / Idem, 55 Miles S. W. 2 of Wittew 
The Biſhoprick of Hall -Idem, 36 Miles S. W. S burg. 


$5. Th 
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95 The Gircle of the Lower Rhine. 


Divided > Eaſi—— a © Heidelburg, 
into 5 Weſt— $ Chief Town 4 Cologne, 1 


. 8 
Archbiſhopr. of Co- 7 ulier: 
e Cologne between Tit, Kin, 
The Pal. of the Rhine. Heidelberg upon the Necker, 
2 | Archbiſho- 5 Triers-- | © | Idem upon the Moſelle. 
© | prick of T Mentz- | & | Idem upon the Rhine. 
s ) Bſhoprick of Worms | 2 lem upon the Rhine. 
I D. of Simmeren —— 9 Idem 33 m. W. of Mentz: 
6 | Rhinegrave -—— ] Kirn 2 m. S. of Simmeren. 
Meurs — | © | Idem 28 m. S.E.of Cleves in Weſe. 
Counties ) Sponheins- | Creutznach 20 m. S. W. of Mentz. 
8 of Veldentz, - | | Idem 27 m. N. E. of Triers. 


3 Leyningen J Idem 12 m. S. W. of Worms. 


( 6. T he Gi of the Upper Rhine. 


2 
E Divided 5 North — 2 Cn; Caſſel. 
F into ꝰ South 5 Chief Town, Francfort. 
0 
'T More particularly, 
a | 
je of Zueybruck, 7 : 
gu of Zucgoruct, {Ide 44 m. al. W. of Worms: 
Landgr. 5 Heſſe Caſſel Caſſel farther North. 
" 1. Darmſtat. 8 Idem betw, the Rhine and Maine. 
Territ. of Francfort > | Idem upon the Maine. 
—  Valdeck — 1 4 Idem upon the Maine. 
13 Solms——— len 7 from N.theS. on theW.of 
r =; FI —— — 8 Idem 5 the Landgr. NHeſſe-Caſſl. 
. 467 — Idem 
| ties 0 Idem (from W. to S. E. on the N. 
* | Idem of the Rhine. 


\ MSErpach——}) Uldem 


 -- of 
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PanrI pan: 
( 7. The Circle of Franconia. 
Divided g South — ; 
into North 5 Chict Town} Goburg. 
More particularly, 
2 (the Territ. of Nuremburg idem on a Branch of the Mam 
8 "8 Ouſpach > \ idem 23 m. W. ot Nuremby;. 
1 2 Culentach (E Ndem r * 
8 | Bamberg "i em rom E. to W. 8 
= f_ Biſhopr.of 4 Warrzburg V idem 
| . Aichſpat © *-jdem 34 m. S. of Nurembuy, 2\, 
Befides theſe are : , 
— 
"The Senate of the great Maſter of the Teutonick Order, che 5 
Town Margintheim, 57 Miles W. of Nuremberg. 8 | c 
As alſo ſeveral] Counties, but chiefly thoſe of 8 n 
« | f | 8 
Reineck idem | f 4 
Werthetm *\ © 5 idem from N. wh 21 W. pert 0 K 
Holach = JOrmgen | 7 
ee ae Didem 12 m. W. of the Biſhopr. of Aichſiit \/ 
Schwartzenberg idem 32 m. N. W. of Nuremberg, 
Caſtel D idem 23 m. S. W. of Bamberg. To U 
| Highe 
Lowe 


(8. Th 
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( 8. The Cirele of Suabia. 


Divided 5 Eaſt — , Ansbtrg 
into 2 Weſt — 5 Chiet Town f Stugart 
More particularly, 
- ESS Sragert nigh or 
7 0D. of Mirtenburg un . Tubingen 5 « PP arg 
Conſtance -* idem upon the Lake Conftance. 
Biſhopr.of 3 1 ide ro wot the Lech, 
I Baden idem 38. m. W. from Stugart. 
; 2 Marq. of 4 Burgaw — idem 10 m. W. from * nr 1 
3 Ortnaw — | & g 20m S from Baden. 
I | pon of Farſtenburg | idem 36 m. N. W. tr Conſtance. 
| Princip.of & Hoenxelern \ 1% idem 2 m. S. fr. Tuben. | 
IK 40 Oting — (idem 38 m. N. W. tr. Ausburg. 
8 | Count. a Reckbery — | 5 Gemwna 43 m. W. from Qrting. 
0 ( Koniſeck — idem 18 m. N. from Conſtance. 
248 S Halburg — | id on Wald,zom.N E. tr. Cunſt. 
2 ben 0! 2 Limpurg— idem 37 m. W. from Octing . 
o | Fuſlingen + idem 28 m. S. EK. from Stug art. 
| Territ. of 4 Fuggers — Babenhauſen 30 m. S. W fr. Ausb. 
Ulm ——- idem. 38 m. W. from Ausburg. 
lt, \ Abbacy of Kempton — Licem 0 m. S. W. from Ausòurg. 


To the Circle of Suabia we add Alſatia, chiet Town is Strasburg. 


It is divided into 3 _ 


Friburg — — 
Higher, contains the Towns of 4 Briſach — — >FromE.toW. 
Colmar — — | 


Lower, contains the Towns of Hagenaw — — >FromS. to N. 


Jakes — — 
Zabern Weſtward 
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( 9. The Circle of Bavaria. 


Divided ꝙ North Leuchenberg 
into = South 5 Chief Town} Alanicb or Munchen, 


More particularly, * A 

Landtg. of Leuchenberg”) f ( Idem . 
Teritor. — 5 Idem > N. to 8. M. : 8 
Comprehending 4 of Amberg M Aldem T# 
Abbacy of Valthauſen ( Jldem N = E 
County of Chambe— _)5 84585 00 8 1 

8 outh D. and Ele. 2 higher, Southw. Munich or Munch, 

of Bavaria. Th Northw. Ratisb. or Regen, 10 
Archbiſhop. of Salix burg 5 Ider, South We" 
— theſe, are ſeveral other Dominions, as particularly, Refi 
The Dutchy of Newburg, [chief Town Idem] 10 Miles S. of th _ 
Biſhoprick of Aichſtar in Franconia. The 
The Biſhopr. 4 18 die 68 m. E. of Ratisbonne. of 
0 Freiſmgen _ 10 m. N. of Muniab. Under 
The K 
Luſati, 
Mora 
via 
Duke 
Sileſia, 
Aft. 
preher 


5 10, Tit 


> 
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( 10. The Circle of Auſtria. 
ivi , Eaſtward — x 
Do J Higher, Weſtward... J Chief Town f [ane 


More particularly, 


Ki 

a 8 7 — 1 — 3 udenburg ) © 

MJ<).... . clkW.1 2 | nid — o 

EZ JEwinthia] gw E. V4 Clagenfur. J c 
2 (Carniola-$ lu N. 8 E 4 — 


Higher con- & County of Tyrol | | Inſbruck— 
= the 2 Biſhopr. ol Brixen ldem— © from N. to 8. 


Belides theſe are ſome other petty Sovereignties, eſpecially theſe 


two following; 


The D. 2 Goriria Lin Carniol 915 Miles W. in Leda 


of S Cille— 36 Miles E. 
Under this Circle is ordinarily comprehended Bohemia, containing, 
The K. of Bohemia prop. ſo — „Prague — 

. higher, Northwar &\ Straw — 

Luis lower, Southward —— 8 Pant xen $ Pantzen-- = 
Mora- c Eaſtern e Weiskirk 

via Qt Weltern — 'S Olmutx $ Olmutz r 
Duke of higher, Southward — 5 


| Proppaw 2 
Sileſia, L lower, Northward — -Breſlaw > Breſlaey 


after the Ten Circles of Germany, followeth Switzerland, com- 
2 Thirteen Cantons, with ſeveral Confederate Cities and 
Prefectures. 


1. The thirteen Cantons are thoſe of 


Zurich, Swwitz, Glaris, Solothurn, 
Bern, Underward, Baſil, Schaffhanſen, 
Zug, Friburg, Appenzel, 
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ral Diets; each of them hath a Capital 
Stant) and are reduced to three Claſſes. 


Paxx ll. 


Theſe Cantons are ſet down cee their Votes in the gene. 


ity of its own Name, er. 
cept Uri (chief Town ot Altorf) and Underwald (chiet Town d 


PART 


View C 

= of | treat o 

C weſt comprehending — From N. to 8. 8 
Friburg —— 
. —Schaf-hauſen —— 

| Zurich 3 

* | h LU wr — 1 

R5 Middle comprehending / Lucery ——— >From N. to 8. be 

1. ——ů South | 

Underwald Game ſo calle 

Un Words, 

th 

| Eaſt comprehending -- + Appenzel + ol 

(oY comprehending L . — 5 From Nod. 

| (7 gn . Griſons, ch. T. Coire W.of County of Tod. of the 


the 


: 


(3) The chief Pre-) Eaden —— 
fectures of the ( Bremgarten 
Switzers are the ¶ Melligen — 


Sargans, N. of the Griſons, 


Switzers are the C City of Geneva — 


To the German Empire we might here annex the Kin 


Hungary, it being now almoſt entirely under the Emperor; But d 


it when we come to Turkey in Europe. 


Lake of Geneva, 


on the wget, 85 Zurich, 


Air, 
fezion 

Canals 
of the 

of Apt 
Place « 
ef Wet 
prees « 


0 


Sul. 
mate, 

pitants 
he 2 
the fo 
Ing v: 
be fai 


Cor, 
eedin 
toned 
Manu 


erials 
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HIS great Body being divided (as aforefaid) into ten Circles, 
and the firſt of theſe, (viz. Belgium or the Netherlands )being 
noſt obſervable upon ſeveral Accounts, we ſhall take a particular 
View of the ſame, as it confiſts of Holland and Flanders, and then 


creat of all the reſt conjunMly, under the General Title of Upper 
Germany. Therefore, 


(1. HOLLAND. 


Name.] OLLAND (of old Batavia or Part of antient Bel- 

gium, and now bounded on the Eaſt by UpperGermany, 
on the Weft and North by Part of the German Gcean, and on the 
South by Flanders] 1s termed by the Italian and Spaniar di, Hollands ; 
ſo called (as many imagine) from Hol and Land, two Teutonick 
Words, ſignitying a low or Hollovy Part of Land: But others chuſe 
rather to derive the Name from Oeland (an Ifland in the Baltick 
Sea) whole Inhabitants, being great Pirates, and frequently ranging 
thele Seas, at laſt did ſeize upon, and ſettle themſelves in this Part 
of the Continent. | 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally thick and moiſt, by 
denon of the frequent Fogs which ariſe from the many Lakes and 
Canals ith which this Country abounds. And to this Moiſtneſs 
of the Air it is, that we may impute the Cauſe of the frequency 
of Agues, to which the Inhabitants are ſo ſubject. The oppoſite 
Place of the Globe to Holland is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, 
between 184 and 188 Degrees of Longitude, with 21 and 54 De- 
10 prees of South Latitude. 
+ Sol. ] This Country lying very low, and in the tenth North Cli- 
mate, its Soil is naturally wet and fenny ; but the induſtrious Inha- 
bitants do ſo drain it by a vaſt multitude of artificial Canals, that 
he Ground is made very fit both for Paſture and Tillage, eſpecially 
the former, they employing the greateſt Part of their Land in Graz - 
Ing vaſt Herds of Kine, The Length of the Days and Nights is 
be ſame as in England. South of the Humber. 


Commodities.) Although the Commodities of this Country, pro- 
eeding from its natural Growth, may (ſtrictly ſpeaking) be rec- 
oned only Butter and Cheeſe; yet by reaſon of the many uſeful 
Manuſactures which this People encourage at Home, (the very Ma- 


erlals of which are brought other Nations) and that * 
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ful Trade which they manage abroad in molt parts of the 


World, we may reckon it as a publick Warehouſe of the richeſt u 


Rarities.] The chief Remarkables in Holland are theſe tollowin, 

viz. 1. The vaſt Multitude of artificial Slices and Canals, bei 
a Work of prodigious Expence and great Convenience both fy 
Traffick and Travelling. 2. The firſt Book that ever was print 
in Europe, to wit, a Copy of Twlly's Offices, carefully preſerved, ud 
now to be ſeen at Harlem, where that uſeful Art ot Printing vn 
at firſt invented, or at leaſt improved. 3. The Curious Fountain, 
(eſpecially that called the Baſin of Venus) and the two great Caſeak 
or Water-falls in the pleaſant Gardens belonging to Loo. 4. Th 
brazen Font in St. ; Church in Zutphen, remarkable for is 

admirable Workmanſhip. 5. The two Brazen Diſhes in the Vi 

of Loſdun, in which were baptized, (Anno 1276) by Don Willa 
Suff Biſhop of Treves, 365 Children [whereof 182 were fii 
to be Males, and as many Females, and the odd one an Hermaphr 
dite] all born at one Birth of the Counteſs of Heneberg, Daugim 
to Florent IV. Earl of Holland: One of which Children (at lak 
an Abortive given out for one of them, the whole Matter of F;ft 
being called in Queſtion) is to be ſeen in the Muſeum Regium at C4 
nhagen. 6. The remarkable Stone Duarry near Maeſtricht, which 
ooks fike a vaſt Subterraneous Palace, it reaching under a large Hil, 
ſupported by ſome thouſands of ſquare Pillars | commonly 20 Fox 
high] between which are ſpacious Walks, and many private Rei- 
ments of great uſe in time of War, they ſerving as a ſure Refuge u 
the neighbouring Country People, who commonly reſort thither wit 
their Goods, alarmed by an approaching Enemy, 7. The Room wher 
the Synod of Dort was held Anno 1619. with the Seats as they tha 
ſtood, is ſhewn to Strangers as another Curioſity of this County, 
8. The Stadt-houſe of Amſterdam is ſuch a ſtately Edifice, founded 
upon ſome thouſands of large Piles drove into the Ground, that th 
fame deſerves the particular View of every curious Travel: 
9. The brazen Statue of the famous Deſid. Eraſmus in the City d 
Roterdam is likewiſe obſervable, with the little obſcure Houſe when 
that great and eminent Man was born; which is ſignified to * 
by a Diſtich over its Door in Latin, Dutch, — 7 Spaniſh, Lal, 
Among the principal Rarities of Holland we may reckon that nott 
iece of Antiquity the Burg in Leydeu, with the many rare Curiolits 
in the famous Univerſity there; the moſt remarkable of which 1 
theſe following. 1. The Horn and Skin of a Rhinoceros, 2. Ti 
Head and Back of another, with the Vertebræ of its Neck. 85 Tr 
prodigious Oyſter-ſhell weighing one hundred and thirty Pound 
4. Two human Skins, one a Man's the other a Woman's, pure! 
tau 
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tanned and prepared like Leather, with a pair of Shoes made of ſuch 
Leather. 5. Another human Skin dreſſed as Parchment. 6. The 
Effigies of a Peaſant of Pruſſia, who ſwallowed a Knife of ten Inches 
Length, and-is ſaid to have lived eight Years after the ſame was cut 
out of his Stomach. 7. A Shirt made of the Entrails of a Man. 
8. A curious Shield made of a Sea Tortoiſe-ſhell. 9. A Stomach 
and Bladder of a wonderful Shape, taken out of a monſtrous Fiſh 
brought trom Scheveling. 10. Two Fgyprian Mummies, being 
the Bodies of two Princes, of great Antiquity. 11. Two ſubter- 
ranean Roman Lamps, with divers Roman and Egyptian Urns of 
great Antiquity. 12. The Limbs of ſeveral Sea Monſters. 13. All 
the Muſcles and Tendons of the-human Body curiouſly ſet up by 
Proteſſor Stalpert Vander Weil, 14. A wooden Effigies of the 
celebrated Egyptian God Oſiris, now almoſt conſumed with Age. 
15, Another of Braſs, with three Egyprian Idols of Stone. 16. 

Image of Iſis giving ſuck to her Son Or. 17. Another Effigies of 
Is upon a little Egyptian Coſſer, containing the Hear? of an 
Egyptian Prince embalmed, 18. A Piece of Rhubarb that grew in 
form of a 's Head, 19. A Cup made of a double Brain-pan. 


20, A Loaf of Bread putrified. 21. The monſtrous Skeleton of 
a Man with crooked Hands and Legs. | 


Archbiſhopricks.) Here is but one Archbiſhoprick in this Coun- 
try, (viz, Utrecht) and that only Titularly. 


Biſhopricks.) Under the Archbiſhoprick of Utrecht are five titular 
Suffragans, vez. thoſe of 


Deventer, Harlem, Middleburg, 
Groningen, Leuwarden, 


Univerſities. ] Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of 


Leyden, Groningen, 


Utrecht, Harder uicł. 
Franeker , 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country are reckoned none of 
the politeſt ſort of People either in Thought or Behaviour, eſpe- 
cially the latter; in which they fo little endeavour to follow the 
rarious Modes, and nice Punctilios of Ceremony in uſe among 
their Neighbours the French, that they chuſe rather to run into the 
other Extreme, The chief Quility of this People, (beſides the 
ingular Neatneſs of their Houſes) is that wonderful Genius to a 
laudable Induſtry, where with 14 ſeem to be univerſally inſpired; 
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Perſons of all Ages, Sexes, and Stations, being ſome way ot aths de U. 
uſefully employed. So induſtrious are the Dutch both at home ad Frieſl 
abroad, that Holland may be fitly teſembled to a large Beh Adem 

whereof the City of Ainſterdam we will reckon the Entry; wher * 
the Multitude of Ships, that one ſees daily going out and in, dak N 
lively repreſent the Swarm of Bees throoging out and in the derte 
Door of the Hive, when buſy at work in a hot Summer's D. 


By which induſtrious Hands, in carrying on ſeveral profitable Mars 2 1 
tactures at home, and managing a prodigious Trade abroad, they &:\b{er\ 
have of late advanced themſelves to ſuch a Height of Power u mY 
Treaſure, as to become even terrible to Crowned Heads, Lanes 
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Language.) The Language here ſpoken is the Low-Dutch | 
Diale& of the Germans) having ſeveral corrected French and Lain 
Words intermixed; a Language that hath nothing to recommend 
it to Strangers How it differs from the High German, will be 
appear by their Pater-Noſter, which runs thus; Onſe Vader die nh 
hemelen [ Zeit] Uwen Naem wwerde geheylight ; UW koninckriiche om; 
 Uwen wille geſchiede geliick in den hemel [al ſoo] oock op den avin; 
Ons dagelick, broot geef ont haden. Ende vergeeft ons onſe ſchulln 
geliick oock ©: y wergeven onſe ſchuldenaren. Ende en left ons wit i 
wverſoerkinge maer vertoſt ons van den booſen, Amen, 


Arm 
dtates C 
utlaſs, 
oget he 
| | . "Fa { ollow ii 
Government.) The ſeven Provinces of Holland being under a Dr 
mocratical Government, are (as it were) ſeveral Commonwealth 
each Province being a diſtin& State, yea, and every City, havin 
an independent Power within itſelf to judge of all Cauſes,-whetltr 
Civil or Criminal, and to inflict even Capital Puniſnments: Bud 
Joined together, make up one Republick the moſt confiderable i 
the World; which Republick is governed by the 4ſſembly of th 
States General, conſiſting of ſeven Voices, each Province bam 
One. To this Aſſembly (whoſe Place of Meeting is ordinwiy« 
the Hague) belongeth the Power of making War or Peace; rect! 
ing and diſpatching of Ambaſſadors; inſpecting into the Condi 
of Frontier Towns, and aſſigning what Sums ot Money mil 
be levied for the publick Service. Matters are not determined be! 
in this Aſſembly by plurality of Voices, but all the Provinces au 
come to an unanimous Conſent ; and each Repreſentative returill 
to his reſpeRive Province, muſt propoſe the Matter in a Provinck 
Aſſembly, conſiſting of Deputies from all Cities of that Prom 
which Deputies muſt alſo return and receive the Conſent of tit 
Principals ; otherwiſe nothing can be concluded. In this Aﬀenvy 
of the States. General, the Seven Provinces have till given 8 
Voices in order following; viz. Guelders and Zutphen fut, (be 
Guelders is the eldeſt, and her Plenipotentiaries did firſt po 
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the Union) then Holland; 3dly, Zealand; Atbly, Urrecht; grhly, 
Frieſland; 6thly, Over Iſel; and laſtly Groningen, Aſſiſtant to the 
Aſſembly is the Council of State, (compoſed of 12 Perſons, where- 
of Guelderland ſends 2; Holland 3; Zealand 2; Utrecht 2; Frieſ- 
land 1; Over-Yſſel 1; and Groningen 1 ;) whoſe Buſineſs is to de- 
liberate previouſly upon thoſe Matters which are to be brought be- 
ore the States-General ; as alſo to ſtate the Expence for the ſucceed- 
ing Year; and to propoſe Ways and Means how to levy the fame. 
dublervient to this Council is the Chamber of Accounts (compog'd of 
two Deputies from each Province) whoſe Office it is to examine the 
ublick Accounts, and diſpoſe of the Finances. And, whenſoever 
the Stares do order the fitting out a Fleet, the Care of the ſame, and 
ordering of all Marine Affairs do rely upon the Council of the 
{imiralty; to which are ſubordinate five Colleges in the three 
laritime Provinces; viz. Holland, Zealand, and Frieſland, who take 


ue to execute all Orders of that Council, according as they are 
ent to them from time to time. 


Arms.) The Enfigns Armorial of the ſeven united Provinces or 
States of Holland are, Or, a Lion Gule, holding with one Paw a 
utlaſs, and with the other a Bundle of ſeven Arrows cloſely bound 
ogether, in alluſion to the ſeven confederate Provinces, with the 
olowing Motto, Concordia res parvæ creſcunt. 


Religion.) No Country in Europe can boaſt of more Religions, 
nd yet perhaps no part of Chriſtendom may be truly ſaid to be leſs 
keligious than this is. Here indeed we may ſee all Sets and Par- 
ies in the open Profeſſion of their reſpective Tenets (al Profeſſions 


Perg tolerated for Trading fake) and yet that which the Apoſtle 


ſt, Fame, (Chap. i. v. 27.) calls the pure and undefiled Religion be- 
we God and the Father, is as little (it not leſs) known here than 

any Chriſtian Country whatſoever. That fublickly profeſs'd and ge- 
rally receiv'd is the Reform'd Religion according to the Tenets of 
e Judicious Calvin. Chriſtianity was firft planted in this Country 
bout the ſame time with the Upper Germany ; ot which afterwards. 


(2 FLANDERS. 


ame. FLANDERS [the ancient GalliaBelgica, and now bounded 
on the Eaſt by part of Upper Germany: on the Weſt by 
't of the German Ocean; on the North by Holland; and on the 
duch by France] is termed by the Italians, Fiandra; by the Spani- 
h, Flandre ; by the French, Flandres ; by the Germans, Flandern; 
db, the Engliſh, Flanders, ſo called (as ſome imagine) from Flandebert. 
_F 
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Nephew to Clodian the 2d King of France, who flouriſhed about thy 


PA 


beginning of the fifth Century. But others are willing rather w a 
derive it from Flaudrina, Wife of Liderick the 2d, who was Prince 
of Buc, and Grand Foreſter of Flanders: and governed it according 
to the O. ders ot Charlemargne and Oebonnaire. 
B 
Air.] The Air of theſe various Provinces is generally eſteemel 
indifferently healthful, yet rhe Moiſtneſs of the Soil doth frequent) 
occaſion thick Fogs in the Winter, which would prove very prejy 
dicial to the Inhabitants, did not dry Eaſterly Winds from the ma 
Continent purify the Air, and occaſion hard Froſts for fever 
Months. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Flanders, is that Pr 
of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean between 183 and 187 Degrees of Long. 
rude, with 49 and 52 Degrees of South Latitude. 
| U 
Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 9th Northen 
Climate) is not the ſame in all Parts, being in ſome conſidenb) 
better than others, but yet good in all; ſo fertile is it in Gr, 
Roots, and many forts of Fruits, that 'tis hardly to be paralleld by M 
any Spot of Ground in the ſame Climate. In the Counties of f the r 
nault and Namur, as likewiſe in the Biſhoprick of Liege, are found rate 
ſome Rines of Iron and Lead, with Quarries of Marble, and event Char 
Pits of excellent Coal, The Length of the Days and Nights is the per F 
ſame as in the North of France and South of England, 
La 
Commodities.) The ehief Commodities of this Country, bei the 5 
the Product of their ManufaQures, are Tapeſtries, worſted Stukz wher 
Linen-Cloth, Wrought-Silks, Camblets, Lace, Cc. rm 
iffer 
Rarities.) Near to St. Omer is a large Lake in which are dim ou 
e 


floating Iſlands, moſt of them inhabited, and moveable by Reps 
ty'd to ſtrong Poles fixt faſt in the Ground; and in one of them i Donne 
a Church with a Monaſtry of the Order of St. Barnard. 2. K par do 
Tongres (10 Miles North Weſt from Liege) are to be ſeen ſome Ms vun de 
numents of ancient Temples, and other Buildings, erected by tit 

Romans, 3. In the ſtately Cathedral of Antwerp (dedicated to tit Gor 
Bleſſed Virgin) are no leſs than 66 different Chapels. 4. At Gh to the 
is a Tower call'd Belfart, in which hangs a Bell nam'd Roland, whid of Ry/4 
weighs 11000 Pound. F. Remarkable is the Sounding Gale Who 1 


in Bruſſels, which repeats an Eccho 15 times; and Span or d er, 

(a Village in the Biſhoprick of Liege) is famous all the World of Coune 

tor its curious Springs of Medicinal Waters. 1 
I 
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Archbiſhopricks.] Archbiſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 


Malins, Cambray. 
Biſbopricks. ] Biſbopricks in this Country are thoſe of 

Liege, Bois le Duc, 

Antwerp, Arras, 

Ghent, Tournay, 

Bruges, St. Omer's, 

Tres, Namur, 

Rure 


Unrverſities.] Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of 
Lovame, Doway, Liege. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of theſe various Provinces being (tor 
the moſt part) a mixture of Spaniſh, French, and Dutch ; their Cha- 
racter in general will beſt be learned by conſidering the reſpective 
Characters of theſe three Nations (which may be in their pro- 
per Places) and comparing them one with another, 


Language.] The Language vulgarly uſed in Flanders is that called 
the Walloon, except thoſe Provinces which border on Holland, 
where the Dutch prevails) which is a corrupt French, with an In- 
termixture of ſeveral Duteh and many Spaniſh Words. How it 
differeth from the pure French, will beſt appear by their Pater noſter, 
which runs thus: Nos pear qui &t au Cieux, Sanfifie ſoi te Nom; 
Adveen ton Rejam; Ta Volonte je fait en terre comme es Cieux; 
Donne nay ajorbuy no pain quotidien ; Et pardonne no det comme no 
pardonnon à nos detteux ; Et ne no indu en tentation; mais delivre 
nos des maux; Anſe ſoit il, Amen. 


Government.) This Country { viz. all thoſe Provinces belonging 
to the Spaniards before the late M ar and fince reſtored by the Peace 
of Ry/wick) doth acknowledge his Catholick Majeſty as ſupreme Lord, 
Who uſed hitherto to rule the ſame by his Subſtitute, ſtiled Governor 
General of the Netherlands : For whoſe Aſſiſtance were allowed three 
Councils, viz. 1. The Council of State, in which were tranſacted the 
weightieſt of the publick Affairs; ſuch as thoſe that relate to Peace 
and War, _— and Alliances. 2. The Privy Council, which de- 
termined the Limits of Provinces, publiſhed Edicts, and decided Mat- 
ters brought thither by Appeal 2 other Courts of — 5 
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_ mania Alta; by the French, Haute Allomagne ; by the German, 
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Council of Finances, to whichbelong'd the Care and Management of 
the Publick Revenue and Taxes, ſuperviſing the Accounts of Receiy. 
ers; and proportioning the Expence and Charge of the War. A for 


Lerying of Money and enacting of new Laws, that was the Buſineſ 


of the Convention of the Eſtates ( conſiſting of the Nobility , prineipi 
Perſons of the Clergy , and Deputies of the chief Cities) who ordinj- 
rily aſſembled at Bruſſels, when call'd by the Governor Genen. 
For the better maintaining the Peace through all the Provinces, and 
taking due care of the ſtanding Forces, each Province had its par. 
ticular Governor appointed in Subordination to the Governor Ge- 
neral, And for an univerſal Adminiſtration ot Juſtice, every Pro- 
Vince had its peculiar Provoſt, whoſe Power in Criminal Mattters waz 
reckon'd very great. This was the ſettled Form of Civil Governman 
in theſe Provinces, and thus have they been rul'd for many Years; but 
what mighty Alterations are lately made, and how publick Afar 
are now manag'd in them, fince the Acceſſion of the Duke of 4» 
jou to the Crown of Spain, I need not ſay. 


Arms,] See Spain. 


Religion.] The Religion predominant in all the Provinces of the 
Netherlands, before the dawning of that happy Day of our Reformation 
was entirely the Doctrine of the Roman Church: But the Errors and 
Abſurdities of that Doctrine being openly expoſed to the World by 
our wiſe Reformers, the King of Spain (to hinder a farther Pro- 
grels in that Matter) ſet up the moſt ſevere and barbarous Court of 

equiſition, which occaſioned no ſmall Diſturbance, and at ht 
bloody War, that ended in a total Alienation of the ſeven united 
Provinces, the other ten ſtill remaining in the Profeſſion of the Re 
miſh Religion (as at this Day) and that in the groſſeſt Error, Cl. 
ſtianity, was planted in this Country about the ſame time with the 
United Provinces. 


C2. UPPER GERMANY. 


Name. P PER GERMANY [containing only a Pat 

of antient Germany, as alſo a little of Ga’ u 
Ihricum, with ſome of old Italy; and now bounded on the Eat 
by Poland; on the Weſt by France; on the North by Denmat, 
with a Part of the Baltick Sea; and on the South by Italy] 
rermed by the Italians, Alta Alemagna; by the Spaniards, Al. 


Oror- Teuchland; and by the Ergliſh, Germany: Why ſo called, is 
much controverted by our modern Criticks, . German Authors 
being willing to derive its Etymology from Words in their ow! 
Language, as Gaer mennen, i. e. very much Men, Others from Gt, 
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ſienifying to gather, becauſe the Germans ſeemed to be an Aſſem- 
blage of many Nations; others from Gar and Man, to denote that 
they were a warlike People. Some {tho* with little ground) would 
fin allow it an Hebrew Derivation, But the moſt probable Opi- 
nion of all is, that the Inhabitants of this Country were called Ger- 
mani by the Romans, either becauſe they were a fincere and honeſt 
ſort of People, or thereby to denote that they were Brothers to their 
Neighbours the Gauls. 


Air.] The Air of this Country differeth conſiderably according 
to the Situation of the various Parts of this large Continent. To- 
wards the North it is generally very cold, but in the Southmoſt Pro- 
vinces it is of the ſame Temper as in thoſe Places of France which 
lie under the ſame Parallels. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Ger- 
many, is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean betwixt 186 and 198 
Degrees of Longitude, with 45 and 55 Degrees of South Latitude. 


SETERETPSRESPESTT 2 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the Sth, gth, 10th, 
and 11th North Climate) is very different according to the Situation 
of its different Parts. In the Southern Circles, as alſo thoſe in the 
middle Part of the Continent, particularly the Upper and Lower 
Rhine, there is hardly any Country in the World can exce) them for 
plenty of Fruits, Corn and Wine: But towards the North, namely 
the two Saxonies and Weſtphalia, the Soil is not near fo fertile, 
eſpecially in Wine (Grapes never coming to full Perfection there ;) 
however, as for Corn and Paſturage, they are abundantly furniſhed 
with them; and the whole Country in the main is tolerably pleaſant, 
healthful, and profitable, abounding not only with all things neceſ- 
ſary, but alſo with many of the Comforts of human Life. The long - 
elt Day in the Northmoſt Part is about 17 Hours +. The ſhorteſt 
in the Southmoſt, 8 Hours 5; and the Nights proportionable. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country are Corn, 
Metals, Allom, Salt, Wine, Fleſh, Linnen, Quickſilver, Armours, 
and Iron-works, ge, 


Rarities. ] What things do moſtly merit the Epithet of Rare and 
Curious in this vaſt Country, are reducible to theſe following Heads; 
Viz. 1. Some very obſervable Springs; as that near Geesbach in 
Alſace, whoſe Top is covered with a foul fat oily Subſtance, ordi- 
narily uſed by the Peaſants thereabouts, as common Wheel Greaſe : 
Another near Paderborn in Weſtphalia, called Methorn, which hath 
three Streams very different from one another, both in Colour, Taſte 
and Qualities; and a third in the Dioceſs of Paderborn, obſervab'e in 
that it loſeth itſelf twice every 24 Hours, returning always back at 
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the Internal of fix Hours, and that with ſuch Violence as to die 
three Mills not far from its Source. Here are alſo many Sale Spring, 
particularly that near Lunenburg, in the D. of Lunenburg, another x 
Hall in Upper Saxony, and a third at Saltzavedel in the Marquiſue of 
Brandenburg. To theſe we may add a vaſt multitude of Springs whok 
Waters are highly prized both for Purging and Bathing, eſpecially the 
latter; as particularly thoſe at Stwgars in Mrtemberg; thoie at 4 
la Chapelle in Weſiphalia, and thoſe in the Marquiſate of Baden, from 
whence the whole Country derives its Name. 2. Some ſtrang: 
kind of Lakes; particularly that in Carniola called the Zirchnitzy 
Sea, in length about two German Miles, and one broad; obſerythle 
for its many ſubterraneous Caves and Paſſages, in which both the 
Water and Fiſhes of the Lake do yearly retire in the Month of Jun, 
and return again about September. As alſo another in Suabia; the 
Nature of whoſe Waters is ſuch, that they actually ſinge Fiſhing-netz, 
when ſunk to the bottom. 3. Remarkable Caves, particularly tha 
near Blackenburg in Lower Saxony, commonly called Buman's Hol; 
of which none have yet — End, tho' many have travelled; 
vaſt way into it, on purpoſe to come at the ſame. Another called 
Grotto OT, with many other ſubterraneous Caves in Ca 
niola, near the Zirchnitzer Sea abovementioned. And finally tha 
near Hamelen (about 30 Miles from Hanover) at whoſe Mouth ſtand 
a Monument expreſſing the Loſs of 130 Children, who were {wit 
lowed up alive in that very Place above 400 Years ago. But accord- 
ing to a certain Tradition in Tranſylvania, thoſe Children were tna 
ported thither, there being many Perſons in that Country, who, to 
this very Day, do own themſelves for their Poſterity. 4. Stateh 
Eiifices, eſpecially ſome famous Cathedrals, as particularly thoſe df 
Stra: burg and Magdeburg, (in the latter of which are 49 Altars) u 
alſo that of Dim, remarkable for its curious Organ, ſo much talked 
of, it being 93 Foot high, and 28 broad; being likewiſe furniſhed 
with it pair of Be!lows, and having Pipes of ſuch a prodigious Bignek, 
that the largeſt of them is 13 Inches Diameter. $5. Some obſeruabl 
Rocks and Stones, particularly thoſe two Rocks nigh to Blackenbwy, 
(above-mentioned) which naturally repreſent two Monks in thei 
proper Habits, and that as exactly as it deſigned for ſuch ; and near iu 
Blackenbarg are ſeveral Stones dug out of the Ground, having on them 
the Repreſentation of divers Animals, eſpecially Fiſhes in a neigh- 
bouring Lake; and ſometimes the Reſemblance of a Man. In an 

Lake, in the Karldom of Mansfield, are Stones exactly ſhaped like Frogs 
and various forts of Fiſhes. Add to theſe the remarkable Stones com- 
monly found upon Mount Calenburg (about two German Miles from 
Vienna) having the lively Impreſſion of Tiees and Leaves of Ties 
upon them : As alſo a Quarry in thoſe Parts, out of which are dug 


fame Stones equally tranſparent with refined Sugar-· candy. 6. __— 
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boice Cabinets of Rarities, eſpecially that in the Palace of *. 
with another at Dreſden; but the chief of all is that in the Empe- 
ror's Palace at Vienna, whoſe Curioſities are fo vaſtly numerous, that 
a bare Catalogue of them makes a complete Volume in Folio. 7. 
At Mentz is a modern Curioſity, which is carefully kept and com- 
only ſhewn to Strangers, viz. a Leaf of Parchment, on which are 
irly written twelve different ſorts of Hands, with variety of Mi- 
niatures and Draughts curiouſly done with a Pen, and that by one 
The.Schuviker, who was born withcut Hands, and performed the ſame 
ith his Feet. As for the famous Tun of Heidelberg (being 31 Foot 
ng and 21 high, before it was deſtroyed by the French in the late 
ar) the ſame was ſo well known that I ſhould hardly have ſaid any 
hing of it. Laſtly, to theſe Remarkables in Germany we may here 
id the Dommicans Chappel in the City of Bern, tho' belonging to 
twitzerland, in which is ſtill to be ſeen an artificial Hole, or a nar- 
o Paſſage between that Chapel and one of the Dominicans Cells, 
which Hole is ſtill ſhewn to Strangers as a laſting Monument of one 
f the greateſt Cheats that was ever yet diſcovered in the Church of 
tome: I mean that notorious pretended Miracle which the Domi- 
icans impoſed upon the World towards the beginning of the 15th 
entury, to confirm their Part of that Controverſy which was 
jotly toſſed between them and the Franciſcans concerning the Im- 
uulate Conception of the bleſſed Virgin. The Paſſage is ſo well 
nown, that I ſhould hardly deſcend to Particulars, even ſuppoſing 
his were a proper Place for ſuch a Narrarive. 


Archbiſtopricks,] Archbiſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 
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Mentz, Saltsburg, 

Triers, Bremen, 

Colog ne, Pr ague. 

Magdeburg, | 
Biſhopricks.) Biſhopricks in this Country are thoſe of 
em, B 17 ixien, 
owl, Gurk, 
dun, Vienna, 

"ge, Newſtadt, 
lunfley » Lubeck, 

inden, Rat bur 2 3 
ſnabrug, Aichſtat, Paſſaw, Schwerin, 
leiſen, Verden, Chiem ſe, Olmut x, 
a:burg, Ghuy, Seckaw, Leutmeritz, 
aumberg, Hildeſheim, Lavant, Konninſgratx. 
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4 ART. 
FT Univerſities.) Univerſities in this Country are thoſe of row 
4 - bat Ipo 
'* Vienna, Leipfick, Francfort on Oder | [uſer Va 
* Prague, Erfurt, — nh oy a mm u. 
F1 Mentz, Friburg, Strasburg, Paderk Tyſer ta 
FF Oologne, Ingolſtat, Gipſwald, 417 a ur ver p 
5 Triers, Tubingen, Dillinghen, Olm nder eri 
Cf Liege, — Jena, Keil, . 

1 Heidelber Wittenburg, | over! 
11 . urg Lecvengben, Gratz. ige 
4 Manners.) The High Germans are generally reputed 2 d one E 
1 and honeſt ſort of People. The Trading — Ta kan — he Em 
"Ml extreamly fair in their Dealings, and ambitious to keep up the eneral 
«KY much renown'd Sincerity of their Forefathers. Thoſe who bene bich | 
Wo themſelves either to Mars or Minerva (eſpecially the former) dy) ls 
1 commonly very worthy Diſciples. This People hath likewiſe a migh 1 
1 ty Genius for mechanical ſort of Learning; and ſeveral of them Wi- * 
3 famous for ſome ſingular Inventions, particularly that of the fatal lx x Law 
1 ſtrument the Gun, accidentally diſcover'd by one Bartholdus um iced 1 
a Frier, when making a Chymical Experiment with a Crucible | N 
WW: over the Fire, having Salt-petre and Sulphur, and other ſuch E 
3 ents, intermixt. They are alſo ſaid to have found out the Wen 
5 moſt uſeful Art of Printing; but the Hollanders do * F 
iN | them the Honour of that Invention, aſcribing the ſame to one la +: 
We rence Caſter of Harlem ; and, upon ſtrict Enquire, it appears thi | on 
if | the German: had indeed the firſt hint of this Art from Holland; wii,. A 
" that they only improv'd and perfected the fame at Mentz. Ti i — 
1 moſt noted of the many mechanical Operations of this People d . 


late, is that curious Watch of the Emperor Charles the Fifth, ſu 
the Jewel of his Ring; as alſo that Clock of the Elector of Sam 
fixt in the Pomel of his Saddle. As for the Iron Fly and wood 
Eagle of Regiomontanus, they are ſo well known, that tis ſus 
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fluous even to name them; only this I may add, that the firſt ly thout 
vention and Contrivance of the fatter (tho' commonly attributed * 
Regiomontanus as well as the former) is deny'd him by 4. Game pa 
who aſcribes the Honour of that curious piece of Mechaniſm tot * 
Ingenuity of Archytas. 
/ 
Language.] The Language here us'd, is that call'd the High-Dwt 
a Language very ancient, and generally eſteem's both Noble mW 
Manly in the Pronunciation; more becoming a General tha = 
Courtier. None of the Weſtern European Ton hath leſs A EN 
nity with the Latin than it has. The — ngua of ſeven ar 
Kingdoms, and different States in Europe, are ori nally from 1 
Germans It is now divided into a great many Dulecd, ren . 5 


— 
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t from one another. The pureſt of which is generally eſteemed 


bat ſpoken in Miſuea. Pater _ in the High- German runs thus: 
fer Vatter der du biſt in himmel. 27% werde dei Nahim: Zu- 


um uns deins Riich : dein <wille geſchene uf erden, wie in himmel: 


Ter tag lich brodt gibbuns heut: unde Vergebuns, nuſer ſculat, als 
ir verponen unſem ſculdigern und fuchr uns nicht in Verſuchung ; 


Government.) This great Body comprehends above three hun- 
ed different Sovereignties, but all (or moſt of them) are Homagers 
p one Head, owned as Supreme; wiz. The Emperor of Germany. 
te Empire is elective, and governed by Dyets almoſt like the 
eneral Eſtates of France, The ſtanding Law of the Empire 
hich bindeth all the ſeveral States as the various Members of one 
dy) is the Civil or Roman, mixed with the Canon; to which add 
e ancient Cuſtoms of the Germans, and the various Statutes of the 
yets made from time to time. The ſevera]States have their - 
xr Laws obligatory within themſelves. The whole Empire Lie 
vided into ten Circles, each of them (excepting Belgium, or the 
ircle ot Burgundy, which is now allowed no Vote in the Dyet) hath 
ie or more Directors who preſide at their Aſſemblies, wiz. For 
fphalia, the Biſhop of Munſter and Duke of Neuberg are Direc- 
Irs, For Lower Saxony are the Marquis ot Brandenburg (now King 

Pruſſia) and Duke of Brunſwick by turns. For Upper Saxony, is 
te Elector of Saxony now King of Poland. For the Lower Rhine, 
the Archbiſhop of Mentz. For the Upper Rhine, are the Elector 
alatine and Biſhop of Worms. For Franconia, are the Biſhop of 
amburg and 3 of Culemback. For Swabia, are the Duke of 
ittenberg and Biſhop of Conſtance. For Bavaria, are the Elector 

Bavaria and Archbiſhop of Saltxburg. And laſtly, Auſtria, its 
ſirector is the Arch-duke of Auſtria, or his Imperial Majeſty. 
wo or three Circles may meet when one of them is attacked from 
ithout, or in any Confuſion within. The general Diets conſiſt of 
ree Bodies; viz. Electoral Princes, other Princes, and Imperial 


tes, But more particularly, in this great Body we may reduce 


oovereignties to theſe five; namely, 


The Emperor, The Eccleſiaſrick Princes, 
The Electors, The Secular Princes. 
The Free Cities. 


. The Emperor, who (being of the Houſe of Auſtria) doth claim 
re forts of Dominion; wiz. that of Auſtria as Hereditary, Bohe- 
is his Right, and Hungary by Election. In his Life-time he 
uleth his own Son or Brother, or (failing of theſe) one of kis 
reſt Kinſmen to be crowned King of Hungary; afterwards King of 
demie; and then (if the EleQors are willing) he is choſen King 
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of the Romans; whereby he is Succeſſor Preſumptive to the Empin, III. 
The Power of the Emperor is much impaired by ſeveral Capi re chi 
tions betwixt him and the Princes of the Empire, It is true, thy later 
only he can confer Honours, create Princes, affranchiſe Cities ink, 8/1 
tute Univerſities, and ſuch like: Yet as to the Legiſlative Powe and ma 
and that of Levying Taxes upon the whole Empire, that is bd ly of 
lodged in the General Dyet conjunctly with him, and by a ly ongs v 
Capitulation, he is not to enter into Alliance, or make War with ple in, | 
foreign Prince, without Conſent of the Electors. However, if w WW nizance 
conſider only his Hereditary Dominions. He is a powerfulPrincs IV. 
and to ſupport the Grandeur of the Imperial Dignity, he is (ergy Peers: 
by the greateſt Princes of the Empire; is addreſſed unto by the ly. cum= 
aſt Title of Ceſar; and the Ambaſſadors of all crowned Heads ul Naſſau, 
ree States of Europe, give Place to thoſe ſent by him, at wy WW Dukes, 
foreign Court ſoever it be. who ex 
II. Eleclors, who are now nine in Number, viz. theſe foloui nions- 
1. The Archbiſhop of Meniz, who is great Chancellor of the In Vo 8 
pire in Germany; fits on the Emperor's Right-hand in the Dyet, ul rial Cit 
did formerly crown the King of Bohemia. 2. The Archbiſhop d Arms, 3 
Triers or Trevers, who is great Chancellor of the Empire in pre. f 
claims the firſt Vote in Electing the Emperor; and ſits over. try, ct 
him in the Dyet. 3. The Archbiſhop of Cologn, who is Gr ime of 
Chancellor of the Empire in Itah; claims the firſt Vote in chulng might! 
the King of the Romans; ſets the Crown upon his Head, and be En 
next the Emperor. 4. The King of Bohemia (who hath only Su Lites, 
in the Election) is Cup bearer, and in the publick Proceſſion wilk iction 
next the Emperor or King of the Romans. 5. The Duke of bey we 
ria, who is great Steward; and in time of the publick Proceſiu our pri 
carrieth the Globe before the Emperor. 6. The Duke of . cgture 
who is Great Marſhal of the Empire; and at the publick Proceſin ſociety 
carrieth the Naked Sword before the Emperor. 7. The Marquie and is 1 
Brandenburg (now King ot Pruſſia), who is great Chamberlain, ul Chief 
at the publick Proceſſion carrieth the Scepter before the Emes 
8. The Prince Palatine of the Rhine, who is Great Treaſurer; al Chambe 
in the Proceſſion at Coronations ſcattereth Medals among the e ludges, 
ple. 9. The ninth Elector is Duke of Brunſwick, Lunenburg, ent, 2 
nover, George-Lewis, and King of Great Britain, &c. Son of E ling on 
Auguſtus, who was added to the Electoral College in the Year ines 0 
Theſe Princes have much greater Authority, and enjoy more im which : 
as than the other Princes of the Empire. To them bela Cauſes | 
not only a 1 4 of Electing the Emperor and King of the ue this 
(as aforeſaid) but alſo ſome allow them even a Depoſing Pom . 
When the Emperor calls a Dyet, he is obliged to ask their Au al Cauſ 
and during an Interreign, two of them (viz. the Electors of Saul the fam 
and Bavaria) have Power to govern the Empire; the Juriſdian = - 
t 


of the former extending over the Northern, and that of the ain 
aver the Southern Circles of the Empire, N i 
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III. Eccleſiaſtick Princes, who (dies the firſt three Electors) 
re chiefly theſe following, viz. Archbi of Saltzburg [Great 
Maſter of the Textonick Order] the Biſhops of Liege, Munſter, Spire, 
Worms, Wurtsburg, Strasburg. ten, Bamberg, Paderborn, &c. 
and many Abbots and Abbeſſes who are abſolute over the Tempora- 
lity of their Benefices, The Election to their various Dignities be- 
Jongs wholly to their ſeveral Chapters, and they govern. the Peo- 
plc in, ſubjection to them as ſovereign Princes, without any Cog- 
nizance of a higher Power. 

IV. Secular Princes, who are chiefly the Dukes of Lunenburg, 
Wirtemburg, Mecklenburg, Sax Lauenburg, &c, Marquis of Baden, 
Culembach, &c. The Landgrave of Heſs, Prince of Eaſt-Friex land. 
Naſſau, Anhalt. & c. Counts of Solmp, Aversburg, &c.and many other 
Dukes, Marquiſſes and Landgraves; as alſo ſome Earls and Barons 
who exerciſe a Sovereign Power over thoſe in their own Domi- 
nions- 

v. Free Cities; which are either Imperial or Hans Tuns. Impe- 
rial Cities are thoſe which bear the Eagle of the Empire in their 
Arms, and have right to ſend their Deputies to the Dyet of the Em- 
pire. Hans-Towns are thoſe, which, about the End of the 1 3th Cen- 
tury, entered into a firm League of mutually aſſiſting one another in 
ime of Diſtreſs ; as alſo in carrying on ſach a regular Commerce as 
might univerſally tend to their Advantage, and the publick good of 
the Empire. Which Society increaſed to the Number ot eight 

Cities, who enjoy'd great Privileges, and exercis'd a peculiar Jarl. 
iction among themſelves. For the better Adminiſtration of which 
they were divided into four Circles, diſtinguiſh'd by the Names of 
four principal Cities, in which were eſtabliſh'd their Courts of Ju- 
dicature; viz. Lubeck, Cologn, Brunſwick, and Dantzick. But this 
Society hath been on the declining hand almoſt two hundred Years, 
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end is now become very inconſiderable. 

P Chief Courts in Germany, for hearing and determining the Great 
0 Cauſes of the Empire, are two, viz. The Imperial Chamber, and 
ol Chamber of Vienna. 1. The Imperial Chamber (conſiſting of fitty 
e ludges, called Aſſeſſors, whereof the Emperor appointeth the Pre- 
dent, and four of the Principal Officers; each of the Electors chu- 


ling one; and the reſt being nominated by the other Princes and 
States of the Empire, whoſe Buſineſs is to determine all Diſputes 
which ariſe from time to time between the Princes; as alſo other 
Cauſes brought thither by Appeal from Inferior Courts. The Seat 
of this Judicature was formerly at Spires, but now at Werſlar in 
Heſſe. 2. The Chamber of Vienna, whoſe Office it is alſo to decide 
al Cauſes brought to it by Appeals from Inferior Courts, and claims 
the ſame Authority with the Chamber of Spires. The Seat of 
this Court is the Emperor's Palace, and either he himſelf, or his De- 
Puty fits as Chief, being aſſiſted by a competent number of Judges, 
whereo 
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whereof ſeveral are Profeſſors of the Proteſtant Religion. In ly 
theſe Courts the Emperor (as Phy 6. Judge, and Preſident) jy 


nounceth Sentence when there in Perſon; and in his Abſence tht 
deputed by him, who repreſenting himſelf, are allow'd to em g 
Imperial Sceptre as a Mark of their Dignity. In particular Com 
they follow the Laws of the Empire, which conſiſt in many ancey 
Conſtitutions ; the Golden Bull; the Pacification of Paſſaw ; f 
the Treaties of Meſtphalia; in the Saxon Law eltabliſhed by Cha 
main; and the Roman by the Emperor Juſtinian; which lift the 
obſerve whenſoever the Saxon has not been receiv'd. All Prins 
States, and Members of the Empire have (and actually exercif); 
Sovereign Power, within their own Territories; except in ſons 

rticular Caſes, wherein People may appeal either to the Imai 
Chamber of Spires, or that at Vienna, commonly called the ul 
Council. 


After the 22 of Germany, we may alt 
that of Switzerland and Geneva, 


I. Switzerland (alarge Commonwealth, coating ſeveral lt 
tle ones, viz. Thirteen Cantons, every one of them being abloly 


within their own Juriſdiction, is under a Popular Government in th 


main; yet not ſtrictiy ſo in reſpect to every particular Canton, thik 
of Bern, Zurich, and Lucern, being more properly under an 4% 
eracy than any other; ſince the Authority of the Gentry doth mal 


prevail in them. However, the whole Body of the State, con 
der'd as one complex Republick, conſiſteth of three diſtinct Par 
viz, The Switzers themſelves, diſtributed (as aforeſaid) into Thi 
teen Cantons. Secondly, Thoſe States Contederate with them in 
their common Liberty and Protection. And Thirdly, the Prefes 
ture, ſubjected to them, whether by Gift, Purchaſe, or Chae 
1. The Body of the Cantons is govern'd by each Canton, hari 
its particular off rate of their own chooſing; by whom (wit 
eil, conſiſting of Perſons elected out of the Pe 

all particular Controverſies of the Canton are heard and determini 
But, when any publick Cauſe occurs, which relates to all the (u 
tons, then each of them ſends its Commiſhoner to the General Dye 
which ordinarily meets at Baden) where every Canton hath or 
ote, and Matters are determined by the major Part. (2) c 
feder ate States; the chief of which (beſides Geneva) are the G. 
an adjacent Commonwealth, govern'd in like manner as the Sui 
Of all the Allies of the Switzers, there is none more Potent tha 
theſe. They entred firſt into a League one with another, Amo 1411 
| and afterwards with the Swirzerf 1491. Their Cy hes 
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de themſelves into fx Parts, viz, The Grey League, the Lea 

ls Houſe of God; The League of the Ten Furiſdictions; Bo 
Valteline ; and laſtly, The Countries of Chiavana and Bormo. 
dome believe they derived the Title of Gri/ons from the Cuſtom of 
wearing Grey Scarfs, when firſt they entered into the League to- 
ether. 3. Prefectures of the Swwitzers, particularly thoſe Countries 
and Cities of Baden and Sargans, with many other Towns and 
Villages fituated nigh unto or among the Alps. n 


II. Geneva, being a Free Republick, is governed by its own Ma- 
giſrates, and is in Confederacy with the Cantons of Switzerland, 
whom it reſembles very much in the Conſtitution of its Govern- 
ment. The Sovereignty of the State is lodged in a Council of Two 
Hundred, out of which a lefſer Council conſiſting of twenty five is 
choſen (both which being for Lite, ſerve for Checks one to ano- 
ther), and finally, out of theſe twenty five are elected four Principal 
Officers, whom they call the Syndicks, who have the ſole Manage- 
ment of the Commonwealth; except it be in ſome great Matter, 
2s making of Peace or War; Offenſive or Defenſive Leagues; hear- 
ing Appeals, and ſuch like general Concerns, which is the Buſineſs 
of the Great Council to conſider and determine. 


* Arm.] The Emperor of Germany for Armorial Enſigns bears 
1 Quarterly, 1. Barwiſe, Argent and Gules of eight Pieces, for Hun- 
Fi gary. 2. Argent, a Lion, Gules, the Tail moved, and paſſed in 
nol Sl tier, Crowned, Languid, and Armed, Or, for Bohemia. 3. Gules, 
od A 2 Felle Argent, for Auſtria. Party and Bendwiſe, Argent and Azwre, 


a Border Gules, for Ancient Burgundy. 4. Quarterly in the firſt and 
alt Gules, a Caſtle triple towered, Or, purfled Sable for Caſtile. In 
the ſecond and third Argent, a Lion purple for Leon. The Shield 
creſted with an Imperial Crown, cloſed and raiſed in ſhape of a 
Mitre, having betwixt the two Points a Diadem ſurmounted with 
a Globe and Croſs, Or. This Shield environed with a Collar of 


N. 

wh the Order of the Golden Fleece, is placed on the Breaſt of an Eagle 
cool i fiiplayed Sable in a Field. Or, Diadem, membered and beaked Gules, 
une bolding a naked Sword in the right Talon, and a Scepter in the left. 
(de two Heads ſignify the Eaſtern and Weſtern Empire; and for 
Diet the Motto are theſe Words, Uno avulſo non deficit alter. But the 


e mperor's peculiar Device is, Pax & Salus Europa. 


i Religion, ] The Laws of the Empire give free Toleration to the 
un pubück Exerciſe of three Religions, viz. the Lutheran, Calviniſt, 
un nd Popiſe, and in ſome Places all three Parties celebrate Divine 
une Lorſip in one and the fame Church, at different times of the 
lies + Day; as among others, at Manherm in the Palatinate, before it was 
ruined by the French, The Reformation of Religion was b= 
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here by Martin Luther about 1517. and embraced by the Recon 
Saxony, W Prince Palatine of the Rhine, Landen 6 
Heſſe, the Duke of Brunſwick, and moſt of the Free Cities, 

upon followed continual Wars and Troubles about Religion and th 
Lands of the Church, till the Year 1525. when a Peace wu c 
cluded at Paſſaw; where the Proteſtant new was ſecured, (i 
Matters could be better ſettled at the next enſuing Dyet. At 
the Religious Peace in Germany was eſtabliſhed at the Dyet at 4% 
burg in 1555; where twas provided that neither Party ſhould u 
noy one another, upon the Account of Religion; and that ſuch g 
the Church Lands and Revenues, as the Proteſtants had polſeſs 
themſelves of, before the Peace at Paſſaw, ſhould from thencetor] 
remain in their Poſſeſſion. The Proteſtant Religion was likewi 
eſtabliſhed by the Weſphalian Treaty in the Year 1648. And mud 
in this Poſture did Things continue till of late, that the French Ki 
broke in upon the Empire, and took ſo many Towns and Cities 
it: In all which he diſpoſſeſſed the Proteſtants of their Rights, ul 
eſtabliſhed the Exerciſe of the Roman Religion. And this he ht 
endeavoured to confirm by the laſt Treaty at Ryſwick, where hisPh 
nipotentiaries, in Conjunction with the Emperor's, iled tor 
ſert into the ſaid Treaty a Clauſe, whereby tis rel Ther thy 
man Catholick Religion ſhall remain within the Places reftoredhy 
France to the Emperor and Empire, in the ſamne Condition as tia: 
erciſed at preſent. And, tho' the Proteſtants long conteſted, ul 
at laſt ſign'd the Treaty, with a Proteſtation, that the Chuſe i 
diſpute ſhould not be d avvn into Precedent for the future; yet theri 
too great Reaſon to fear that the Popiſh Party hath gained 2 
fiderable Advantage in this Point. The various Parts of this Cos 
try received the Light of the bleſſed Goſpel at various Times ut 


that by the Preaching of various Apoſtles, eſpecially St. Thomas % 
named Dichmus, of the Twelve. 
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Concerning Poland. 


„ 
Length is about 660. 
2 (Breadth'is about 600. 


Being divided into three Claſſes, vi. . 


Lithuania - (vi 13 — 
F Claſs com- ==" — N. to 8. 
prehends Podolia * | CO 
( CCwlmd —| 8 * — 
Middle Cas ) Samogitia — (8 Roſmie 1 
— Polaquia —— 25 — N. to E. 
Little Ri ſſia 2 Lemberg 
8 3 
* Polonia 5 \CYACOU nnnmnmnmm_— 
Of all theſe in | Order. 
4 I, Lithuania, a Dukedom. 
{ Troki YN IIdem &- >. 
Wilng — — Idem Ve; 
| Braſlawen — _ — — — 1 
Poloczkien —— | Polocłk x ——— 
alatinate of — 5 Hes — 
| Novogrodeck — * Idem 
Minskien — — | 3 Mili — W. to E. 
Chen U Ne- 
5 ( Tercit, o (x Robactow . Idem a9 
(ett. Reezica —) Uidem— Southward, 


$ 2. Vol. 
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( 2. Volbinia, a Province, | 99 


r 3 Chief Town { 19 Ilm 2. W. wk. 


6 3- Podolia, a Province. 


Contains the Pala- ꝙ Kamineck 
ttnate of f Bracklaw 3 Chief Town le Idem em W. to E. 


F 4- Courland, a Dukedom. 


Contains { 09 fn >} Chief Town Sede N W. ok. tains the 
( 5. Samogitia, a Dukedom. 
Roſienne— Idem _=—_ — 
Contains the Ter. of J ChifTown fen Idem S. to N. t 4 P 
Schevenden 0 


( 6. Polaquia, a Province. 


Contains the Pala- & Breſti— 2 (+, Breſte 
tinate of ? Beilskien - F Chief Town} Biels- 7s. to N 


( 7. Little Ruſſia, a Province. 


Contains the) cin: Cldem— 3 
— Bel 8 g len 61 to S. 
Lemberg Idem, or Lwom, or Leap 


(8. Pruſſia, a Dukedom. 


Divided 5 Royal, Weſtward c Dantzick | 
into 1 Dual Eaſtward $ Chief Town Koningsberg I W. to. 


; 4 1 $ 9. Par 
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9. Warſovia, a Dukedom not divided: 
Its chief Town is Warſaw upon the Weiſel, 
910. Polonia, properly ſo called: 
AF gp Lower, Northward. 
Divided into 4 Upper, Southward. 
Poſma —\ dem 1 
| NR | Gneſma W.to 
Debrizen Idem N. . 
Lower con- ( Palat. oO Plokckein | . | — f 
tains the Siradia -- | 3 | Ide 
Lancicia U 4 Idem W. to KE. 
Rav a — — dem — 
Prov. of Cujavia— = Uladiſſaw N. of Lancicia : 
Upper contains C Lubin Idem— ) N. to S. 
the Palatinate 4 Sandomiria — Sandomirz, . % on the 
of Cracow —— Cracow —— Weiſel. 
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Name.] OLAN P Ca conſiderable Part, ↄf ancient Surmatia 
k Europea; and now bounded on the Fan by Little Tartary, 
and Part of Moſcovia ; on theWeſt by UpperGermanyz on the North by 
Part of Moſcovia, Livonia, and the Baltick Sea; and on the South b 
Hungary, Tranſilvania and Moldavia] is termed by the Italians and 
Spaniards, Polonia; by the French, Pologne; by the Germans, po- 
len; and by the Engliſh, Poland: So called (according to the beſt 
Conjectures) from Folu or Pole, which in the Sclavonick Language 
ſignifies a Plain or Champion, Country fit for Hunting, there being 
none of old more eſteemed for that than this. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is of a different Nature, ac- 
cording to the Nature and Situation of the different Parts of the 
Kingdom; for in the Provinces towards the North Welt it is vt 
cold, yet withal very pure and wholeſome, but towards the North. 
Eaſt, particularly Lithuania, it is not only cold, but alſo very groſs 
and unwholeſome ; which chiefly riſes from the vaſt Number of 
Lakes in that Part of the Country, whoſe ſtanding Waters ſend up 
infectious Vapours, which intermixing with the Air, do eafil 
corrupt the whole Maſs thereof. The oppolite Place of the Globe 
to Poland is that part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean lying between 1 
and 21 "1 Degrees of Longitude, with 47 and 59 Degrees of Sou 
Latitude. 


Soil.] The Nature of the Air having til! a great influence on 
the Soil, the North-Weſt Provinces of this Kingdom (it lying in 
the gth, 1oth, and 11th North-Climate,) are abundantly fertiie, 
affording many ſorts of Grain and Fruits, not only enough for the 
Inhabitants, but alſo to ſupply the Wants of their Neigbbours. In 
the middle part of this Kingdom art ſome Mountains, and thoſe 
well ſtor'd with ſeveral Mines of Silver, Copper, Iron and Lead. 
The Provinces towards the North and North-Eaſt are very barren in 
Fruits and Corn, being full of Woods, Lakes, and Rivers The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts of this Kingdom is 17 HoursZ, 
8 in the Southmoſt is 8 Hours 2, and the Nights propor- 
ti e. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are 
Wax, Linen, Boards, Maſts for Ships, Pitch, rich Furs, Salt, Am- 


ber, Pot-Aſhes, Corn, Soap, Butter, Cheeſe, Roſin, Flax, Cordage, 
Brimſtone. c. 


Karities,] In the Cathedral of Gueſna is kept an ineſtimable Trea- 


ſure of Gold, Silver and enamelled Veſſels, given by divers Kings of 
| | Poland, 
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Poland, and Prelates of that See. Under the Mountains adjacent to 

Kioep are divers Grottos, wherein are preſer ved a great Number of 

human Bodies, ſtill intire, although buried many Years ago, being 
neither ſo black nor hard as the Egyptian Mümmies; among theſe 
are two Princes, arrayed in the fame Habit they uſually wore when 
alive, who are ſhewyn to Travellers by the Raſſian Monks. The 
Place where thoſe Bodies are preſerved is'a''dry ſandy Ground, 

much of the ſame Nature with the Catacombs at Rome. In the 

Southern Parts of Poland are divers Mountains, out of which is 
dug Salt in large Maſſes, as Stones out of a Quarry ; and out of 
others they dig natural Farthern' Cups, which being expoſed for 
ſome time in the open Air, becomes as hard as a Stone. in the De- 
{arts of Podolia is a Lake, whoſe Waters condenſe into ſolid Salt, 
and that purely by the Heat of the Sun, Near to Cracow are the 
Mines of Sal Gemme, which, being 200 Fathoms deep, do conſtant- 
ly employ above 1000 Men, and yield a vaſt Revenue to the King. 
Near to Culm, in the D. of Pruſſia, is a Fountain which conſtantly 


ſends forth a mighty ſulphureous Steam, and yet its Waters are 
never hot. | 


Archbiſhopricks.] Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom are Two, 
viz. thoſe of | 


| Gueſna, Leopol. 

Biſhopricks.] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are theſe following. 
Cracow, Poſna, Ploczow, Fauſſenberg, 
Culm, Vilna, Colmenſee, _ Premiſlaw, 
Caminiec, Window, Letzko, Low. 
Rranoſtacu, Mednicł. 


Univerſities.] Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Koningsberg, Poſna, Vilna. 


Manners.) The Polanders are generally Men of handſome, tall and 
well proportioned Bodies. Men of a good and durable Complexion, 
and of ſo ſtrong and vigorous Conſtitutions, thatmany of em prove 
the beſt of Soldiers, being able to endure all the Fatigues of a Military 
Life. The Nobility and Gentry mightily affect the greateſt Pomp and 


Cracow, 


Grandeur rhey can, whether in Diet, Apparel or Equipage. Many of 


em are of ſuch a generous Temper, that we may rather reckon them 
Profuſe than Liberal. The Art of Diſſimulation is of no great vogue 


among them, moſt of the better ſort being of a fair and downright 
Converſation, They expect a great deal of Reſpect, and, where 
that is given, they never fail to make a ſuitable Return. They are 
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y reckoned very affable and courteous to Strangers, extreme- 
Iy jealous of their Liberties and Privileges, but moſt tyrannical to- 
wards the meaner ſort of their own People, treating the Peaſants no 
better than mere Slaves; and in ſome Places they exerciſe à Power 
of Life and Death upon their Domeſtick Servants: Which abſolute 
Power, and ſevere Uſage of the Nobles towards the Commonalty 
together with the many Feuds between one another, have prod 
not only many lamentable Diſordere in this Kingdom, but alſo o- 
caſioned the final Revolt of the Cofſacks. One remarkable Quality of 
this People is their fingular Care in inſtructing of Youth in the 
Latin Tongue, which Perſons of moſt Ranks do uſually ſpeak very 
fluently; yea, and even many of the Female Sex are alſo good Pro- 
ficients therein. | WS: 


Language.) The Poles being originally deſcended from the Sclavi, 
do ſtill ſpeak a Dialect of the Sclavonian Tongue; but the Poverty 
and Barenneſs of their Language has obliged them to borrow many 
Words from the Germans, eſpecially Terms of Art, Ir is bard for 
Strangers to learn the ſame to Perfection, the Pronunciation bei 
extremely harſh, by reaſon of the vaſt multitude of Conſonants they 
uſe. The Lithuanians have a particular Language of their own. 
which mightily abounds with corrupted Latin Words. In Livonis 
they have a Language peculiar to themſelves, which is a Dialect of 
the. Lithuanian; however the German Tongue doth moſtly prevail 
in ſeveral Cities, and the Ruſſtani n others. Pater-Noſter in the Poliſh 
Tongue runs thus: Oycza na kt ry teſtes wniebiffich ſwenzfuie imie 
twoie: Pyyxdx trol ſtoxp twoie, badz wola twa jake won bie, tak 
waxiemi. Chleba naſzego pows reduie day nam dx friay. Ved 
nam naſæweily. jackoymy odpoſcox amy naſzym Winowayzom, Ts 
wwont x nas nai na pokuſxenie; a le nas * — ode lego. Amen. 


Government.] The large Body of Poland is ſubject unto, and 
governed by its own King, who is Elective, and that by the Cle 
and Nobility alone, the Commons having no hand in it. The ? 
in Electing their King, ever ſince the Days of Fagello a Lithuanian 
(who united Lithuania to Poland) have commonly obſery*d this Ma- 
xim, viz. not to chuſe a King from among their own Nobility, 
but rather out of ſome Foreign Princely Family; thereby to pre- 
ſerve the better an Equality among the Nobles, and prevent Do- 
meſtick Broils. However, of all Foreign Princes. they induſtriouſly 
avoid the Houſe of Auſtria, leſt a King from thence ſhould find out 
ways to treat them in the ſame manner as that Houſe has already 
done the Hungarians and Bohemians. The Poliſh Government is term d 
Monarchical, but (if rightly conſidered) we may reckon it rather 
a Real Ariftocracy: the Nobility in their Elections having fo limited 
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the King's Power, that without the Conſent of the States General 
he may neither make War nor Peace, nor do any thing of Impor- 

tance that concerns the Publick. Conſidering the true Nature and 

Conſtitution. of this Government, we may eaſily imagine that tis 

frequently liable to . whether by Death, Depoſition or 

Reſegnation ; as alſo inteſtine Broils and Commotions (witneſs the 

hte Election) when the Parties electing jar in their Choice. During 

an Inter-Reign, or when the King is abſent from his Kingdom (as 

ſometimes in the Field againſt the Tiwrks) the Archbiſhop of Gueſua 

doth ordinarily officiate as King; but if no Archbiſhop of Gueſua, 
then the Biſhop of Ploczke exerciſeth that Power; and, in caſe that 

See be alſo vacant, then the Biſhop of Hoſna undertakes the ſame, 
The whole State is commonly conſider d as divided into two prin- 

cipal Parts, vix. the Kingdom of Poland, and Grand Dutchy of Lithu- 
mia, The great Wheels of Government in both of theſe are the 
Senate and General Dyet, The Senate is compoſed of Archbiſhops, 
Biſhops, Palatines, Principal Caſtellans, and chief Officers of the 
Kingdom. The General Dyet conſiſts of the ſame Members, toge- 
ther with Delegates from each Province and City, both of the King- 
dom and Dutchy ; which Dyer is either Ordinary, as when ſummon- 
ed according to Law) once every two Years; or Extraor „ 2s 
when called by the King upon ſome emergent Occafion. The cal. 
ling of this Dyet is always performed by the Chancellors Letters, 
termed Litera Inſtructionis to the Palatines, acquainting them with 
what the King deſigns to propoſe to them, and the time he would 
have them come to Court. Having received the King's Propoſal, 
each of them bath full Liberty to examine the ſame in its own Na- 
ture and Conſequences, and to return their Thoughts about it with 
all the Freedom they can defire, The Rings Letters are _likewife 
ſent to the Gentry of each Palatinate, to chuſe a Nuncio to be their 
Repreſentative in the Dyet; in which Election the Candidate muſt 
be unanimouſly pitched upon; for, if the foley of only one pri- 
rate Gentleman be wanting, the Election is void, and the Province 
is deprived of its Vote in the e e The Elections 
being over, and the various Senators and Nuncios come to Court, 
the King attired in his Royal Robes, and attended by the the Chan- 
cellor, renews the Propoſal in their publick Aſſembly. The Pro- 
poſal having been duly weighed by each of them aforehand, they 
come to a ſpeedy Reſolution in the Matter, either Pro or Con. As 
the aforeſaid Election of the various Nuncios reduires an unani- 


mous Aſſent in all Perſons electing. or elſe the Election is void; 


even ſo the Thing propoſed by the —_ in the General Dyet, muſt 

be aſſented unto by all, otherwiſe the Propoſal was made in vain ; 

for, if they differ, (which frequently happens) then the Dyet breaks 

up without doing any thing, and * Member returns to his own 
| 4 


Home. 
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Home. Subordinate to the Senate and Dyet are a great many 
Courts of Judicature whether Eccleſiaſtical, Civil or Military, for 
determining all Cauſcs in the various Parts of the Kingdom, which 
Courts are much the ſame with the like ſubordinate Judicatories 
in other civilized Countries in Europe, particularly thoſe here in 


Arms.) The Arms of the Crown of Poland are quarterly. In 
the firſt and fourth Gules, and F agle Argent, crowned and armed, Oy, 
for Poland ln the ſecond and third Gules, a Cavalier armed Cap. 
a- pee Argent, in the Dexter, a naked Sword of the fame; in the 
Siniſter, a Shield Azure, charged with a double beared Croſs, or, 
mounted on a Courſer of the ſecond, barbed of the third, and nciled 
of the fourth, tor L thuania. For the Crclt, a Crown, heightened 
with eight Flurets, and cloſed wich four Demi-circles, ending in a 
Monde, Or, which is the Creſt of Poland. For the Motto are theſe 
Words, Habent ſua ſidera Reges. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are (for the moſt 
rt) Profeſſors of the Doctrine of the Church of Rome; yet, all 
Religions being tol-rated, here are many of the Greek Church, as 
alſo Armenians, Lutherans, Socinians, Calviniſts, Jews, Ouakers, &c. 
Thoſe of the Church of Rome are diſperſed over all Parts of the 
Kingdom, but moſt numerous in the Provinces of Cujavia and Mar- 
ſevia; the Lutherans are moſtly to be found in Pruſſia; the Arme- 
nians in Ruſſis, and all the reſt appear in great Numbers thro? the 
various Parts of Lithuania. Beſides, in Samogitia is a ſort of People, 
who differ little or nothing from mere Heathens. The Reforma» 
tion of * began in this Country, Anno 1535. but did not 
meet with due Encouragement. The Chriſtian Faith was planted | 
in the various Parts of Poland, at ſeveral Times and by ſeveral Per- 
ſons; it being ellabliſned in Poland, properly ſo called, Anno 963. 
In the time of their Prince Mieciſſaus, Son of Memomiſlans, In Li- 
vonia, Anno 1200. by the preaching of one Memardus In Lithu- 
aria, not until the Year 1386, at the Admiſſion of Fagells to the 
Crown of Poland, and then done (as ſome affirm) by Thomas Wal- 
denſis, an Engliſhman. In Samogitia and Volhinia at the ſame time 
— Livonia, In the reſt, at other times, and upon other occa- 
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91. Biſcay, a Lordſhip. 


prſco—— - Tholoſe — 
Biſcay properly — 05 Bilboa — 
Alu. - CVitoria Southward. 


2. Aſturia 
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J Aluria, a Principality. 
zu g Aſuria de Oviedro Chief 2 Oviedo, Weſtward. 
Contains L Afaria de Santillana F Town $ Saugt, Eaſtward. 
93. Galicia, a Kingdom. 
Archbi of Compoſtela 8. W 
oY one — : In f N 
Contains the Biſhopr. of 4 Lugo Idem DN. . 2 8. 
| Idem > W. upon 
Idem \ the Minh. 
94. Portugal, a Kingdom. 
_ _ (| Entre Minha Douro- , E Braga W. 


 NTralos Montes. —— 5 Miranda 5 to E. 
8 "n= Biria - 2 JCommbra 


Eſtremadura - — — * Lisbone - (N. 
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_ Navarre, a Kingdom. 
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914. Leon, a Kingdom. 


Palencia ) E, to 8. W. 
C. T. in \Toro—— on the 


l | N. are <Zamora— Doro. 
Being di- C North , | 
rt dae Daw je hte EN. to S. W. 
r C. r. n & Salamance 
S. are 2 to S. E. 
Cividad Rodridge. S. W. of 
Salamanca. 


HIS large Continent being now ſubjected to two diſtinct 
Sovereigns, vix. His Catholick Majeſty, and the King of 

Portugal, I ſhall ſeperately conſider theſe two Sovercignties, There- 
fore, 


ST” EE AX 


Name.] QP AIN [formerly Iberia, Heſperia, by ſome Spania; and 
now bounded on the Eaſt by part of the Mediterranean 
Sea; on the Weſt by Portugal and part of the vaſt Arlaztick Ocean; 
on the North by the ry of Biſcay; and the South by. the Streights of 
Gibraltar] is termed by the 1zalians, Spagna; by its Natives, 1 
dana; by the French, Epagnes by the Germans, Spanien; and by t 
Engliſh, Spain; ſo called (as ſome ſay) trom a certain King named 
Hiſpanus ; others from ETayie, (raritas vel penuria) becauſe of its 
Scarcity of Inhabitants. But the moſt received Opinion is, That it 
came from Hiſpalis (now Seville) the chief City of the whole 
Country in former Times. ＋ 5 


2 The Air of this Country is generally very pure and calm, 
being ſeldom infeſted with Miſts and Vapours; but in the Sum- 
mer ſo extremely hot, eſpecially in the Southmoſt Provinces, that 
it is both dangerous and inconvenient for the Inhabitants to ſtir 
abroad about Noon, from the middle of May to the lat of Auguſt. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Spain is that Part of Zelandia 


Nova (or ſome of the ill known Continent) lying between 177 


and 183 Degrees of Longitude, with 35, 30, and 44 Degrees of 
South Latitude, | 7 | gail) 
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Soil.] The Soil of this Country (lying in the 6th and 5th North 
Climate) is in many places very dry and barren, ſeveral of the In- 
land Provinces being either overgrown with Woods, or cumber'd with 
ſand and rocky Mountains, and others (whoſe Soil is naturally fertile) 
are for the moſt part wholly neglected, lying waſte and uncultivated 
for many Years, and that by reaſon of the Fewneſs (or rather) the 
deteſtable Lazineſs of its Inhabitants. But this defect of Corn, and 
other Grain (which ariſeth partly from the Nature of the Coney: 
but more from the Temper of the People) is ſufficiently ſupplied by 
various Sorts of excellent Fruits and Wines, which with little Art 
and Labour are here produced in great Plenty. The longeſt Day in 
the Northmoſt Part of this Country is about 15 Hours : the ſhort- 
eſt in the South is 9 Hours 5, and the Nights proportionabie, 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Wines, 
Oil, Sugar, Metals, Rice, Silk, Liquoriſh, Honey. Flax, Saffron, An- 
niſeed, Raifins, Almonds, Oranges, Lemons, Cork, Soap, Anchovies, 
Sumach, Wool, Lamb-skins, Tobacco, gc. 


Rarities] Nigh to the City of Cadiz, is an old ruinous Building 
(now converted into a Watch-Tower) which ſome would fain per- 
ſuade themſelves to be the Remains of Hercule,'s Pillars, fo much 
talked of by the Ancients. 2. In the City of Granada is the large 
ſumptuous Palace of the Mooriſh Kings, whoſe Infide is beautified 
with Jaſper and Porphryry, and adorned with divers Arabick and 
Moſaith Inſcriptions. 3. At Terragona in Catalonia are to be ſeen the 
Ruins of an ancient Circus, in the Street called La Placa de la Fuente; 
and at Segovia in Old Caſtile, are the Remains of a noble Aqueduct, 
built by the Emperor Trajan, and ſupported by 177 Arches in 
double Rows, reaching from one Hil to another. 4. Without 
the Walls of Tuledo was an ancient large Theatre, ſome part 
whereof is yet ſtanding. Here alſo is an admirable modern Aque- 
duct, contrived by Fannelus Thurrianus (a Frenchman) according to 
the Order of Philip II. 5. At Orenſe in Gallicia are ſeveral 
Springs of Medicinal hot Waters, wonderfully elteemed by the 
ableſt Phyſicians. 6. At the City of Toledo, is a Fountain, whoſe 
Waters near the Bottom are of an acid Taſte, but towards the 
Surface extremely ſweet, 7. Near Guadalaxara in New Caſlile, 
is a Lake which never fails to ſend forth dreadtul Howlings before 
a Storm. 8. The Cathedral Church of Murcia (containing above 
400 Chapels) is remarkable for its curious Steeple, which is fo 
built, that a Chariot may eaſily aſcend to the Top thereof, 9. 
Many talk of a Ship of. | Rare with Maſts, Sails and Tackling, to 


be ſeen in the Port of Mongia in Gallicia. As to the River 
Guadiana, its diving under Ground (from whence it was — 
Mer 
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r that we need ſay no- 


Archbiſhopricks.) Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


lla, Granada, Tarr Burgos, 
—_— ö Valencia, — 3 Toledo, 


Biſhopricks.) Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Oviedo, Malaga, 2 Segovia, 
Lugo, Carthagena, albatro, Cuenca, 
Mon done do, . Segorve, Tervere, Cividad Real, 
Corunna, Origuella, Albarazm, Siguenxa, 
Tuy, Barcelona, Pamphelona, Leon, 
Orenſe, Tortoſa, Valladolid, Salamanca, 
Cordova, Lerida, Calohorra, Toro, 
Cadiz, Solſona, Placentia, Aſtorga, 
Jaen, Vich, Coria, Palenca, 
Guadix, Tar Avila, - Zamera. 
Almeria, — 

Univerſities.) Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Sevil, Alcala de Henares, Hueſea, 
Granada, Sarageſs, Barcelona, 
dguen xa, Tudela, Murcia, 
Valencia, O ſſuna, Tarragona, 
Lerida, Ona, Baeza, 


Manners.) The trueſt Character of the Spaniards, I any where 
find, is that of Dr. Heylin's, which in the main runs thus: The 
Spaniards (ſays he) are a fort of People of a ſwarthy Complexion, 

hck Hair, and of Proportion; of a majeſtick Gate and De- 
portment, grave and ſerious in their Carriages, in Offices of Pi 
very Devout, not to ſay Superſtitious; Obedient and Faithful tot 
King, patient in Adverſity, very temperate in Eating and Drinking, 
not prone to alter their Reſolutions or Apparel; in War too delibe- 
nte ; Arts oy eſteem diſhonourable, univerſally given to Lazineſs, 
much addicted to Women, unreafonably jealous of their Wives, 
and by Nature extremely Proud. | 
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the Spaniſh comes neareſt to the Origin l, tho' no Country hi been 
more harraſſed by the Irruption of bar»a-ous Nations than it has, 
Yer. they have: borrowed ſeveral  ords from the Goths'and Moors, 
eſpecially the latter. The belt Spaniſh is generally eſteemed that 
ſpoken in New Caſtile; and in Valencia and Catalonia it is moſt 
corrupted. Their Pater - noſter runs thus: Padre nueſtro, que eftas 
en lo, Cielos, Sauttificade ſea tu Nomore; Vengata nos tu Regno; ha- 
gaſe tu Voluntad, aſſi n la tierra, como en le cielo; El pan nueſtro de 
cadadia da nes looy; y perdona nos nueſtras deudas, aſſi como nos otros 
perdonamos 4 ne uſtros deudores ; y no do; dexes caer in tentation; 
mas libra nos del mal. Amen. | 


Government.) This great Body did formerly comprehend no le 
than fourteen different Kingdoms. which being at length reduced 
to three, viz. Thoſe of Arragon, Caſtile, and Portugal, the two for- 
mer were united. Anno 1474. by the Marriage of Ferdinand of Ar. 
rayon with Iſabel, Heireſs of Caſtile ; and Portugal afterwards added 

y Conqueſt, Anno 1578. But it revolting (of which afterwards) 

e whole Continent of Spain, excluding Portugal, is at preſent ſub» 


jected to one Sovereign, termed His Catholick Majeſty, whoſe Go 


vernment is Monarchical and Crown Heredirary. The Dominions 


of which Prince are ſo far extended, that the Sun never ſets upon ; 


them all; and, as his Territories are very numerous, ſo alſo are the 
Titles which he commonly aſſumeth, being ſtiled King of Caſfile, 


Leon, Arragon, Sicily, Naples, Jeruſalem, Portugal, Navarre, Gra- 
nada, Toledo, Valencia, Gallicia, Majorca, Seville, Sardinia, Cordova, 


Corſica, Murcia, Faen, Algarve, Algezire, Gibraltar, the Cana- 


ries, Eaſt and Weſt Indies; Archduke of Auſtria; Duke of Bur- 


gundy, Brabant, and Milan; Count of Flanders, Tirol, and Barcelona; 
Lord of Biſcay and Mechlin, &c. The numerous Cities and Provinces 
of Spain are ruled by. particular Governours appointed by his Catho- 
lick Majeſty, as alſo the Dutchy of Milan, the Kingdoms of Naples, 
Sicily, Sardinia, &c. and the various Parts of his vaſt Poſſeſſions in 


the Eaſt and Weſt Indie, are governed by their reſpective Vice-Roys, | 


who are generally very ſevere in exacting of the Subject what poſſi- 
bly they can during their ſhort Regency, which is commonly li- 
mited to three Years; the King appointing others in their Room, 
that he may gratify.as many of his Grandees as may be with all 
Conveniency, there being ſtill a great Number of them at Court, 
as Candidates for a Government. For the better Management of 


Publick Affairs in all the Spaniſh Dominions, there are eſtabliſhed in | 
this Kingdom no leſs than fifteen different Councils, viz. that called 


the Council of State, 2. The Council Royal, or that of Caſtile. 3. That 
War. 4. The Council of Arragon. F. That of Italy. 6. Th» Council of 
the Indies. 7. That of the Orders. 8. The Council of the 1 


9 
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9. That of the Chamber. 10. The Council of the Croiſade. 11. 
That of Diſcharges. .,. 12. The Council of Inquiſition. 13. That 


of Navarre. 14, The Council of Conſciente. And laſtly ; that 
called, The Council of Policy, 


Arms.} The King of 177 bears Quarterly; the Firſt Quarter 
counter quartered; in the firſt and fourth Gulet, a Caſtle tripple 
towered, and in _ Battlements, Or purſled Sable, tor 
Caſtile. Int third Argent, a Lion paſſant Gwles Crawned 
FT and Armed, Or, for — In dhe econg greater Quarter 
Or, tour Pallets, Gules for Aragon. Party, Or four Pallets alſo 
Gules, betwixt two Flanches Argent, charged with as many Eagles 
Sadle, membered, beaked, and crowned Azure, for Sicily, Theſe twa 
great Quarters grafted in Baſe Argent, a Pomegranate Verte, talked 
and leaved of the ſame, open and ſeeded Gules, for Granada. Over 
| all Argent, Five Eſcutcheons Azure, placed croſs-wile, each charged 
with as many Bœants in Saltier, of the rt of Portugal. The Shield 

bordered Gules, with ſeven Towers, Or, for Algrave. In the third 
Quarter Gules, a Feſſe Argent, for Auſtria. Coupie and ſupported 
by Ancient Burgundy, which is Bendy of fix Pieces, Or, and Azure 
bordered Gules. In the fourth great Quarter, Azure, Seme of 
Flower-de-Luces, Or, with a Border Compony Argent and Gules, for 
Modern Burgundy; Coupie, Or. ſupported Sable, a Lion, Or, for 
Brabant. Theſe two great Quarters charged with an_Eſcutcheon, 
Or, a Lion Sable and langued Gwles, for Flanders. Party, Or, an 
3 Sable, for Antwerp, the Capital City of the Marquiſate of the 
Holy Empire. For Creft, a Crown, Or, raiſed with eight Diadems 
or Semi-circles terminating in a Mond, Or. The Collar of the Or- 
der of the Golden Fleece encompaſſes the Shield, on the ſides of 


which ſtand the two Pillars of Hercules, on each fide with this Motto, 
Plus ultra. 


Religion.] The Spaniards are very punctual Followers of, and 
Cloſe Adherers to the Church of Rome, and that in her groſſeſt Errors 
ind Corruptions, taking up their Religion on the Pope's Anthority ; 
and are therein ſo tenacious, that the King ſuffers none to live in his 
Dominions, who profeſs not their Belief of the Doctrine of the Ro- 
man Charch, For whoſe Care (or rather Bigotry) in this Matter, 


the Pope hath conferred upon him the Title of his Catholick Majeſty. 


All other Profeſſions are * by that Antichrifian Tyranny of 
the bloody Inquifition,” at adviſed and ſet up by Pegro Gonſalss 


de Mendoza, Archbiſhop of Toledo, and that againſt ſuch converted 


it hath been chiefly returned upon thoſe (and others) of the Prote- 
ſtant Communion. So induſtrious are the Ecclefiaſticks in this Coun- 
ty to keep up the whole Body of the People in the thickelt Miſt of 

M f 


Igno- 


7ews and Moors as returned again to their Superſſition; but of late 
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Ignorance, and fo little is this Nation inclined of themſelves to make 
any Enquiries after Knowledge, that conſidering theſe Things upon 
one hand, 2nd the Terror of the Inquifition on the other in caſe of 
ſuch Enquiries, (eſpecially it they have the lealt rendency to Inno- 
vation in Points of Faith) we cannot reaſonably expect a Reforma- 
tion of Religion in this Country, unleſs the Hand of Providence 
ſhall interpoſe in a wonderful manner. Chriſtianity was planted 
here (according to the old Spaniſh Tradition) by St. James the A- 
poſtle, within four Years atter the Crucifixion of our Bleſſed Re- 
decmer. 


PORTUGA DL. 


Name.] FJORTUGAL {containing a great part of old Lnſitania] 

with ſome of ancient Gallicia and Bætica; and now 
bounded on the Eaſt by Spain, on the North by Gallicia, on the 
Weſt and South by part of the vaſt Atlantick Ocean] is termed by 
the Italians, Porto-Gallo; by the Spaniards, French, Germans, and 
Engliſh, Portugal; ſo called by ſome trom Porto and Gale, (the firſt a 
Haven Town, and the other a {mall Village at the Mouth of the 
Douro) but by others from Portus Gallorum, that Haven (now 
O Porto) being the Place where the Gawls uſually landed, when 
moſt of the Sea-port Towns in Spain were in the Hands of the 
Moors, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is much more temperate, eſpeci- 
ally in the Maritime Places, than in thoſe Provinces of Spain, which 
lie under the ſame Parallel, it being frequently qualified by Weſterly 
Winds, and cou! Breezes from the Sea, The oppoſite Places of the 
Globe to Portugal, is that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, between 
172 and 174 Degrees of Longitude, with 36 and 42 Degrees of 
South Latitude. | 


Soil. } The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 5th and 6th 
North Climate) is none of the beſt for Grain, it being very Dry and 
Moun'ainous, but yet very plentiful of Grapes, Oranges, Citrons, 
Alno, ds, Pomegranates, Olives, and ſuch like. The onpeſt Day 
in the Northmoſt Parts of this Kingdom is about 15 Hours, the 
ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is about 9 Hours 3, and the Nights pro- 
portionable. 


Comn-odities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Wine, 
Honey, Oil, Allem. White Marbie, Salt, as alſo Variety of Fruits. 
as Orang's, Almonds, Citrou, Pomegranates, Kc, 
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Rarities,] In a Lake on the Top of the Hill Stella in Portugal. 
are found Pieces of Ships, though it be diſtant from the Sea more 
than twelve Leagues. Near to Roja, is a Like obſervable for its 
hideous rumbling Noiſe, which is ordinarily heard before a Storm, 
and that as the Diſtance of five or fix Leagues. About eight Leagues 
from Coimbra js a remarkable Fountain, which ſwallows up, or 
draws in whatſoever thing only touches the Surface of its Waters ; 
an Experiment of which is frequently made with the Trunks of 
Trees. The Town of Bethlemz (nigh to Lisbon) is noted for the 
ſumptuous Tombs of the Kings of Portugal. 


Archbiſhopricks.] Archbiſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Lisbon, Braga, Exora. 


Biſhopricks.] Biſhopricks in this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Miranda, Coimbra, Elvas, 
Leira, Lamego, Portalegre, 
O Porto, Viſen, Faro, 


Univerſities,] Univerſities in this Kingdom are thoſe of 
Lisbon, Evora, Coimbra. 


Manners.] The Portugueſe (formerly much noted for their Skill 
in Navigation, and valt Diſcoveries which the World owes to 
them) are wonderfully degenerated from their Fore-fathers, being 
now a People whom ſome are pleaſed to characterize thus: That 
take one of their Neighbours (a Native Spaniard) and ſtrip him of 
all his good Qualities (which may be quickly done) that Perſon then 
remaining will make a compleat Portugueſe. hy are generally 
elteemed a People very treacherous to one another, but more eſpe» 
cially to Strangers; extraordinary cunning in their Dealings, migh- 
tily addicted ro Covetouſneſs and Uſury ; barbarouſly cruel where 
they have the upper hand; and the meaner fort are univerſally 
given to Thieving. Beſides all theſe, ſome will have this People 
to be very Malicious, which they ſay is the Remnant of the Fewy7 
Blood intermixed with that of the Portugueſe Nation, 


Language.) The Language uſed in this Kingdom is a Compound 
of French and Spaniſh, elpecially the latter. The Difference between 
it and the true Spaniſh, will belt appear by the Parer-nofter in that 
Tongue, which runs thus: Padre nofſo que eftas nos Ceos, Sancti 
cado ſeia 0 teu nome: Venha a nos o teu reyno: Seia feita a tua von- 
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trade, aſſi nos ceos, como na terra, O paonoſſo de cadatia dano lo oie 
* ejtodia. E perdoa nos ſenbor as noſſas dividas, aſſi como nos perdo- 
amos à os nojſos devedores, E nao nos dexes cahir em tentatio, may 
lira nos do mal. Amen, 


Government] This Kingdom after many Revolutions of For- 
tune, was unjulily ſeized upon by Philip II. of Spain, and detained 
by him and his two Succeſſors from the Dukes of Braganza, the 
lawtul Heir, 'till the Year 1640. that the Portugueſe, being unable 
to bear up any longer under the Tyrannical Sovereignty ot the Spa- 
niards, threw off that intolerable Yoke, and fet the Crown upon 
the Head of Feba VI. Duke of Braganza (afterwards Fohn IV. ſur- 
named the Fortunate) notwithſtanding all that Philip could do to 
the contrary. Which Enterprize of theirs was happily brought 
about by the Aſſiſtance of ſome French Forces ſent into this Coun- 
try: Ard it is very remarkable how cloſe this their Deſign of Re- 
volting was carri-d on, though known to above three hundred 
Perſons at once, and in Agitation for the ſpace of a whole Year, 
Ever ſince which Revolt of Portugal, it hath continued an inde- 
pendent Kingdom, ſubject unto and governed by its own King, 
(being of the Family of Brazanga) whole Government is truly Mo- 
narchical, and Crown Hereditary. 


Arms.) Ee bears Argent, five Eſcutcheons Azure, placed croſs- 
wiſe, each charged with 2s many Beſants of the firſt placed in Sal. 
tier, and pointed Sable, for Portugal. The Shield bordered Gules, 
charged with ſeven Towers Or, three in Chief, and two in each 
Flanch; the Creſt is a Crown Or. Under the two Flanches, ard 
the Paſe of the Shield, appear at the ends of two Croſſes, the firſt 
Flower-de-luced Ferre, which is of the Order of Avt:; and the ſe- 
cond Pare Gules, which is for the Order of Chriſt. The Motto 
is very changeable. each King aſſuming a new one, but frequently 
theſe Words, Pro Rege et Grege. 


Religion] What was ſaid of Religion in Spam, the ſame almoſt 
may be :fficmed of tha: in this Kingdom; the Tenets of the Church 
of Rome being here univerſally embraced by the Portugueſe, only 
with this Nifierence, that they tolerate Jews, and allow ſcveral 

Strangers the publick Exerciſe of their Religion, particularly the 
Hagliſh Factory at Lisbon. This Country received the Ele ſſed 
Goſpel much about the ſame time with Spain. | 
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Name.] IT A LY Tknown of old by the Names of Heſperia, Sa- 

turnia, Latium, Auſonia, Oenotria, and Fanicula ; and 
now bounded on all Sides by the Mediterranean Sea, except the 
N. W. where it joins to part of France and Germany] is termed by 
its Natives and Spaniards, Italia; by the French, Italie; by the 
Germans, Italien; and by the Engliſh, Ita'y ; ſo called (as moſt 
Authors conjecture) from Italus an ancient King of the Siculi, who 
leaving their Iſland, came into this Country, and poſſeſſing them- 
ſelves of the middle part thereof, called the whole Italia, from the 
Name of their Prince. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally pure, temperate, and 
healthful to breathe in, except the Land of the Church, where it is 


ordinarily reckoned more groſs and unwhoitome. as alſo the Southern 
Parts of Naples, where, for ſeveral Months in the Summer, it is 
ſcorching hot, being of the like Quality with the Air of thoſe 
Provinces in Spain, which lie under the fame Parallels of Latitude. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Iraly, is that Part of the vaſt 


Pacifick Ocean, lying between 187 and 199 Degrees of Longitude, 
with 39 and 46 Degrees 30 Minutes of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the Eth and yth 
North Climate) is very fertile, generally yielding in great abundance 
the choiceſt ot Corn, Wines, and Fruit, Its Woods are (for the 
molt part) continually green, and well ſtored with the beſt of wild 
and tame Beaſts: Its Mountains do afford fevers] Kinds of Metal, 
particularly thoſe in Tw/cany and Naples, which are i-id to yield 
ſome rich Mines of Silver and Gold. Here is alſo a great Quantity 
of true Alabaſter, and the pureſt of Marble. In ſhort, this Country 
is generally eſteemed the Garden of Europe; and fo ſtately and mag- 
nificent are its numerous Cities. that I cannot omit the following 
Epithets common]y beſtowed on divers of them; as Rome, the Sacred; 
Naples, the Noble; Florence, the Fair; Venice, the Rich; Genoa, the 
Stately; Milan, the Great; Ravenna, the Ancient; Padua. the 
Learned; Bononia, the Fat; Leghorn. the Merchandizing; Verona, 
the Charming; Luca. the Jolly; and Cajal, the Strong. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Wines, 
Corn, Rice, Silks, Velvets, Taffaties, Sartins, Grograms, Fuſtians, 
Gold Wire, Allom, Armour, Glaſſes and ſuch like. 


Rarities.] To reckon up all thoſe things in Traly that truly de- 
ſerve the Epithet of Rare and Curious, would far ſurpaſs our deſigned 
Brevity ; I ſhall therefore confine myfelt to one fort of Rarities, 
namely, The moſt noted Remains or Monuments of Reverend * 
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which in effect are moſt worthy of our Regard, they being very 
uſeful in giving ſome Light to ſeveral Parts of the Roman Hiſtory, 
In viewing of which Antiquities, I ſhall reduce them all to three 
Claſſes; wiz. Thoſe that are to be ſeen in the City of Rome it- 
ſelf. 2dly, In the Kingdom of Naples. And laſtly, In all other 
Parts of 1raly beſides. 

The molt remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in Rome itſelf are 
theſe following. 1. Amphitheatres, particularly that called the Old 
Amphitheatre (now termed the Coliſeo, becauſe of the Coloſſean Statue 
that ſtood therein) begun by Veſpaſian, and finiſhed by Domitian, 
2. Triumthal Arches, as that of Conſtantine the Great (nigh to the 
Old Amphitheatre) erected to him in the Memory of his Victory ob- 
tained over the Tyrant Maxentius, with this Inſcription, Liberatori 
Urbis, Fundatori Pacis. That of T. V paſian the antien eſt of all the 
Triumphal Arches in Rome) erected to him upon his taking the City, 


and ſpoiling the Temple of Feruſalem. That of Septimius Severus, to 


be ſeen nigh the Church of St. Martinus. Add to theſe, the Triumphal 
Bridge, whole Ruins are till viſible nigh Port Angelo, ſo much te- 


puted of old, that by a Decree of the Senate, none of the meaner 


ſort of People were ſuffered to tread upon the ſame. 3. Therme 
or Baths ; as thoſe of the Emperor Antoninus Pius, which were of a 
prodigious Bigneſs, according to that of Ammianus Marcellinus, who 
ſpeaking of them ſays, Lavacra in modum Provintiarum exſtruda. 
Thoſe of Alex. Severus, the goodly Ruins whereof are to be {cen nigh 
the Church of St. EFuſtachio. And laſtly, the Ruins of Therme Con- 
ſtantiniana, ſtil] viſible in Monte Cavallo, formerly Mons Dwirinalis, 
4. Several remarkable Pillars, particularly that called Colonna d An- 
tonino, erected by M. Aurelius Antoninus, the Emperor, in Honour of 
his Father, Antoninus Pius, and ſtill to be ſeen in the Corſo, being 


as yet 175 Foot high. That called Colonna Trajana, ſet up in Honour 
of Trajan. and now to be found in Monte Cavallo, That called Colonna 
Roſtrata (ſtill extant in the Capitol) erected in Honour of Falun, 
and decked with Stems of Ships, upon his Victory over the Caribagi- 
nians, the ſame being the firſt Naval Victory obtained by the Romans. © 


To theſe we may add the two great Obelisks (one before Porto del 
Populo, and the other before the Church of St, Joln de Lateran) for- 


merly belonging to, and now the chief Remainders of the famous 


Circus Maximus, which was begun by Tarquinius Priſcus, augmented 
by F. Ceſar and Auguſtus, and at la 


adorned with Pillars and Sta- 
tues by Trajan and Heliogabalus. We may alſo add thoſe three Pil- | 
lars of admirable Structure (now to be ſeen in Campo Vaceino) which 
formerly belonged to the Temple of Jupiter Stator, built by Romulus 
upon his Victory over the Sabine:; together with fix others on the 
ſide of the Hill mounting up to the Capitol, three of which be- 
longed once to the Temple of Concord, built by Camillys ; and - | 

| s hes | 
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other three to the Temple of Jupiter Tonans, built by Auguſtus upon 
2 narrow eſcape from a Thunderbolt, And finally, in the rank of 
Pillars we may place the famous Millarium (till reſerved in the Ca- 
pitol) which is a little Pil ar of Stone with a round brazen Ball on 
its Top, erected at firſt by Auguſtus Ceſar in Foro Romano, from 
whence the Romans reckoned their Miles to all Parts of Italy. Other | 
noted Pieces of Antiquity in Rome, and not reducible to any of the \ | 
former Claſſes, are chiefly theſe; 1. The ſtately Ruins of Palazzo 
Maggiore, or the great Palace of the Roman Emperors, once extend- | 
ed over the greateſt Part of the Palatine Hill. 2. The Ruins of 
Templum pacis (which are nigh the Church of St, Franceſca Romana 
in Campo Vaccino) built by Tirus Veſpaſtan, who adorned the ame 
with ſome of the Spoils of the Temple of Feruſalem. 3. The 
Rotunda, or Pantheon, built by Agrippa. and dedicated to all Gods, 
many of whoſe Statues are ſtill extant in the Palace of Juſliniani, 1 
relerved there as a Palladium of that Family. 4. The Mauſoleum 
Auguſti. near St. Rock's Church, but now extreamly decayed. And | 
laſtly, The very Plate of Braſs on which the Laws of the Ten Ta- 
blos were written is ſtill to be ſeen in the Capitol. | | 
Remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in the Kingdom of Naples, | | 
are theſe following: 1. The Grotte of Pauſilipus; being a large 
Cart-way about a Mile long, cut under Ground, quite through a | | 
Mountain, near the City of Naples, and made (as ſome imagine) 1 | 
by Lucullus; but according to others, Carceins Nerva. 2. Some \ | 
Remains of a fair Amphitheatre, and Ciceros Academy, nigh Pux- 
xrolo; as alſo the Arches and Ruins ot that prodigious Bridge (he- 
ing three Miles long) built by Caligula between Puxzuolo and 
Baie; to which Building Suetonius the Hiſtorian ſeems to allude. 110 
when he taxeth that Emperor with his Sub/{rudtiones inſane. 3. The ; | 


Foundations of Baie it ſelf, and for Arches with the Pavement of | 
the very Streets, all viſible under Water in a clear Sun- ſtine Day. 
4. The Eliran Fields; fo famous among the Poets, and extreamly 
beholden to them for their Fame; being only an ordinary Plat of 
Ground ſtill to be ſeen nigh the Place where the City Baie ſtood. 
5, The Biſcina Mirabilis; which is a vaſt ſubterranean Building 
nigh the Eliſian Fields; deſigned to keep freſh Water for the 
| Roman Gallies, who uſed to harbour thereabouts, 6. The Ruins 
| of Nero's Palace, with the Tomb of Agrippina his Mother, nigh 

to the aforeſaid Priſcina, as alſo the Baths of Cicero and Tyitola, 

and the Lacus Avernus, ſo noted of old for its in fectious Air. 7. 
| The Grotto, or the famous Sibylla Cumea; nign to the Place 
| where Cumea ſtood ; as alſo the ſulphureous Grotte del Cane, nigh to 
the Grotte of Pauſilipus abovementioned. Laſtly, The obſcure Tomb 
| of that well known Poet P. Virgilius Maro, in the Gardens of S. 
Severino, nigh to the Entrance of the Grotte of Pauſilipus. To all 
| theſe we may here ſubjoin that noted and mclt remarkable Prodigy 
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of Nature, the terrible Volcano Ve/uvins, about 7 Miles from the 
City ot Napl- 

Remarkable Monuments of Antiquity in all other Parts of Tah, 
are chiefly theſe; 1. The Via 4ppia a prodigious long Cauſeway of 
five davs [ourney, reaching from Rome toBrunduſium, and made at the 
ſole Charges of Appizes Claudius ducing his Coniulate, 2 Via Fami- 
nia, another Caujew2y of the fame Length, reaching trom Rome to Ri- 
mim; and made by the Conſul Flammins, who imployed the Soldiers 
therein during the time of Peace. 3. Via Emilia, reaching from 
Rimini to Bologna, and paved by Æmilius Lepidus, Collegue of Fa- 
minius. 4. The old Temple and Houle of Sibella Tyburtina, to be 
ſeen at Tivoii, a Town about 15 Miles from Rome. 5. An antient 
Triumphal Arch yet ſtanding near Fane, a Town in the Dutchy of 
Urbixe. 6. The very Stone upon which Julius Ce/ar ſtood when 
he made an Oration to his Men, perſuading them to paſs the Rubicon, 
and advance ſtrait to Rome. The ſame to be ſeen upon a Pedeſtal in 
the Market-place of Rimini. 7. A rare Amphitheatre in Verona, e- 
rected at firſt by the Conſul Flaminius, and repaired ſince by the Ci- 


tizens, and now the intireſt of any in Europe; as alſo another intire 


at Pola in Iſtria, being of two Orders of Tw/can Pillars placed one 
above another, 8. The Ruins of an Amphitheatre in Padua, Part 
of whoſe Court (being of an oval From) doth ſtill retain the Name 
of Arena. 9. Many ſtately Tombs of famous Men; particularly 
that of Antener's in Padua; St. Peter's in Rome; with that of St, 
Ambroſe in Milan, and many others, together with vaſt Multitudes 
of Statues, both of Braſs and Marble, in moſt Parts of Italy. 

Theſe are the molt remarkable Remains of the Roman Antiquities 
now extant throughout all this Country. As for Modern Curiqſities, 
and other ſorts of Rarities (which are obvious to the Eye of every 
ordinary Traveller) a bare Catalogue of them would ſwell up a con- 
ſiderable Volume. Twere endleſs to diſcourſe of magnificent Build- 
ings (particularly Churches) antient Inſcriptions, rare Water-works, 
and many bold Pieces of Painting and Statuary, to be ſeen almoſt 
in every Corner of Italy. Every one is apt to talk of the bending 
Tower at Piſa, the whiſpering Chamber of Caparola, the renown- 
ed Houſe of Loretto, with the rich Treatury of St. Mark in Venice; 
not to mention the famous Vatican Palace and Livrary, with the 

lorious and ſplendid Furmture of the Roman Churches. To theſe 
may add the ſeveral Magazines, or large Collections of all ſorts of 
Rarities kept in ſeveral Parts of Italy; particularly thoſe in Villa 
T udoviſia, belonging to Prince Ludoviſia; as allo thoſe in the famous 
Gallery of Canonico Secali in Milan, But above all, are divers Rooms 
and Cabine's of exotick Curioſities and precious Stones, (among 
which is the famous Diamond that weighs 138 Carats) all belong- 
ing to the Great Duke of T#/cani, and much admired and talked of 
in all Parts of the Civilized World. rede 
cele- 
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Ecclefiaticks of the higheſt Order in this Country; are his Holineſ 
the Pope, and the Patriarchs of Venice and Aqueileia, 


Archbiſhepricks.] Next to theſe are the Archbiſhoprick ot 


Milan, Fermo, Benevento, Frani, 
Turin, Ravenna, Thieti, Tarents; 
Tarantaiſe, N. aples 3 Lanciano, Br indiſi. 
Bologne, Capua, Manfredonia, Otranto, 
Genoa, Salerno, Bari, Roffano, 
Florence, Amal ſi, Cirenz a, Conſenx a, 
Piſa, Sorento, Nazareth, or San Se verinoi 
Urbin, Conxo, Barletta, Reggio. 


The reſpective Suffragans of theſe Eccleſiaſticks are as follow; 


Biſhopricks.] JS 1. Immediately ſubject to the Pope, are the 
Biſhops of 


Oſtia, Alatro, Peruſa, Poligni, 
Porto, Ferent ino, Citta di Caſtello, Aſi, 
Sabius, Velitri, Citta di Sie ve, Ancona, 
Paleſtrina, Sutri, Caſtro. Humana, 
Fraſcati, Ne pi, Arrexxo, Loretto, 
Albano, Citta Caſtellana, Spoleto, Reganali, 
Tivoli, Horta, Norcia, Aſcali, 
Anagni, Viterbi, Fernt, Feſi, 
veroli, Tuſcanella, Narni, Oſmo, 
Terracini, Civita Vecchia, Amolia, Camerin, 
Sezza, Bagnarea, Todi, Cometo, 
Segni, Orvieto, Rieti, Monte Fiaſcon, 


As alſo theſe following, being exempt from the Juriſdiction of 
the reſpective Metropolitans. 


Mantua, Cortona Atella, Ra polla, 
Trent, Sar Ana, Cava, Monte pelozo, 
Pavia, Fauna, Scala and Trivento, 
Saluſſus, Ferrara, Ravello, Aquila, 

Man Pulcian, Averſa, Melfi. Marſica, 
Feramo, Caſſano, San-Marco, Montel lone. 
Baſingano, 
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95 2. Suffragans to the Patriarch of Venice, are only thoſe of 
Tor rell, 5 Chio⁊a. 
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$3. To the Patriarch of Aquileia, are thoſe of 


| Terviſo, ; Tieſte, Petin, Vicenxa, 
Feltri, Cabo d' Iſtria, Citta Nuova, Verona, 
Bellum, Pola, Padua, Como. 
Concor de , P arenzo, 


$ 4: To the Archbiſhop of Milan, are thoſe of 


Cremona, Tortona,  Vercelles, © Acqui, 
Novara, Vighenano, Alba, Savona, 
Lodi, Bergamo, AZ, Vintemiglia. 
dlexandria, Breſcia, Caſal, 


§ 5. To the Archbiſhop of Turin, are thoſe of 
Toree, Mondovi, Foſſano. 


$6. To the Archbiſhop of Tarentiſe, are thoſe of 
Auaſto, Sion. 


57. To the Archbiſhop of Bologna, are thoſe of 


Parma, —. gio, Car pi, Borgo, 
Placenza, Modena, Crema, S. Domind: C 
( 
$8. To the Archbiſhop of Genoa, are thoſe of 
Albegna, Brugnato, Marians, Nebio, 
Noli, Bobio, Accia, 


§9. To the Archbiſhop of Florence, are thoſe of 


Piſtoia, Colle, Borgo ſan Sepulchro, 
Ve poli, Volterra, Citta di Sole. 


F 16, To the Archbiſhop of Piſa, are thoſe of 
Fcana, P tombino, Mont- Aicino, Alazzo, 
Chi 
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Chiuſi. Maſſa, Livono, Sagona, 
Groſſette, Pienza, | Luca, ; Aleria, 


8 11. To the Archbiſhop of Urbine, are thoſe of 


Senigalia, Engubio, Peſaro, 
Feſſombrona, Cagli, S. Leon. 


812. To the Archbiſhop of Fer mo, are thoſe of 


San-Severino, Macerati, Montali, 
Tolentin, Ripa Tranſona. 


$ 13. To the Archbiſhop of Ravenna, are thoſe of 


Rovigo, Britinoro, Sarſini, Cervia, 
Commachio, Forli, Rimini, Faneſtria: 
Faen xa. Coſe na, Imola, 


514. To the Archbiſhop of Naples, are thoſe of 
Nola, FPozznuolo, Cerra, Iſchia. 


C 15. To the Archbiſhop of Capua, are thoſe of 


Tiano, Caiax zo, Seſſa, Mont-caſſin; 
Calvi, Carniola, Venafro, Fondi, 
Caſerta, Jſernia, Aquin, Gaieta, 


616. To the Archbiſhop of Salerno; are thoſe of 


Campagna, Policaſtro, Sarno, Nocera di pagni, 
Capaccio, Niuſco, Marſico nuovo, Acerno. 


517. To the Archbiſhop of Amalſi, are thoſe of 
Litteri, Capri, Minori, 
518. To the Archbiſhop of Conxa, are thoſe of 
Vice, Maſſa, Caſtel a Mare di Stabbia. 


$19. To the Archbiſhop of Sorento, are thoſe of 


Maro, Satriano, = Cedogna. 
Cangiano, Biſaſica. 
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$ 20. To the Archbiſhop of Benevento, are thoſe of 


Aſeol, Monte Marano, Bovino, Tremoli, 
Fiorenz uola, Avellino, Toribolenza, Leſnia, 
Telexi, Fricenti, Dragonara, Guardia, 
S. Agatha di Ariano, Volturata, D'alſceres, 


Gothi, Boiano, Larina, 


C 21. To the Archbiſhop of Thieri, are thoſe of 


Ortona di Mare, Civita di Penna, Sermona, 
Campti, Cali. 


$ 22. To the Archbiſhop of Lanciano, are none. 


Troia, Vieſte, San-Severo. 


§ 24. To the Archbiſhop Bari, are thoſe of 


Canoſa, Converſano, Bitteto. 
Giovenazz0, Polig ano, Labiello. 
Bitonto, Monervino, 
Ruvo, Molfetta. 


§ 25. To the Archbiſhop of Cirenza, are thoſe of 


Malerano, Turſi, Grovina, 
Venoſa, Potenza, Tricarico. 


$26. To the Archbiſhop of Nazareth, are none; 
$27. To the Archbiſhop of Frani, are thoſe of 
Salpi, Andria, Biſeglia. 
$28. To the Archbiſhop of Tarento, are thoſe of 
Montula, Caſtellanetta. 


$29. To the Archbiſhop of Brindiſt, are thoſe of 


$23. To the Archbiſhop of Manfredonia, are thoſe of 


$ 30. 


thi 
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$ 30, To the Archbiſhop of Otranto, are thoſe of 


Galipoli, \ Caſio, Lleſſanos, 5 1 
Leeche, Nardo, S. Maria de Luca: | f 
Ugento, 


531. To the Archbiſhop of Roſſano, none. 


$ 32. To the Archbiſhop of Conſenxa, are thoſe of 
Mont alto. Mortorano. 


$ 6 To the Archbiſhop of Sanſeverino, Se? thoſe of 


Balcaſtro, Strongoli, Cariati, 
Umbriatico, Inſola, Cerenza. q 


$ 34- To the Archbiſhop of Reggio, are thoſe of 
Amantea, Cor tona, Squillace, Bova, | 


Nicajtro, Oppido, Nicotera, Taverna, 
Tropea, Gieraci, 


- Univerſities] Univerſities in this Country are thoſe eſtabliſhed at | 
the Cities following. ity | 


Rome, Florence, Mantua, Venice, 0 
Bononia, Piſa, Pavia, Padua, ip 
Ferrara, Sienna, Naples, Verona, 0 


Peruſta, Milan, Salerno, Parma, 1 


NManners.] The Natives of this Country (once the triumphant 
Lords and Conquerors of the World) are now leſs given to the Art 
of War, and military Exploits, than moſt other Nations of Europe. 
However the Modern Italians are generally reputed a Grave, Re- 
ſpectful, and Ingenious ſort of People; eſpecially in theſe things 
to which they chiefly apply themſelves now- a-days, viz. Statuar 
Works, Architecture, and the Art of Painting. They are all 
reckone1 obedient to their Superiors, courteous to Inſeriors, civil to 1 
Equals, and very affable to Strangers. They are likewiſe in Appa- 1 
rel very modeſt; in Furniture of Houſes. ſumptuous ; and at their | 
Tables extraordinary neat and decent, But theſe good Qualities of | 
this People are mightily ſtained by many notorious Vices which | 
reign among them, particularly thoſe of Revenge and Luſt, Jealouſy q\ 
and Swearing ; to all of why they are ſo exceſſively given, that Hi 
2 even ih 
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even then a modeſt Narrative would ſeem incredible. As for the 
Female Sex, a vulgar Saying goes of them, that they are Magpies 
at rhe Doors, Saints in the Church, Goats in the Garden, Devils in 
the Houle, Angels in the Streets, and Sirens at the Windows. 


Language.) The preſent Language of Itah is a Dialect of the Latin, 
which was the ancient Language of this Country: Almoſt every 
Province and City hath its peculiar Idiom, but that of Tuſcany is 
reckoned the pureſt and beſt poliſhed of all others, and is that which 
Pericns of Quility and Learning uſually ſpeak. Pater Noſter in 
Irallan runs thus: Padre noſtro, che ſei ne Cielo, ſia ſanctiſica to il 
tuo rome: Venga tl tuo regno; ſia fatta la tua volonta, ſi come in 
cielo. cd encora in terra. Dacci hogi il noſtro pane cotidiano; e re- 
meticis neſiri debiti, ſr come encor ne igli remettiano, ai noſtri debitori: 
E non ci en durre in tentationi, ma liberacy dal male. Amen. 


Government.) The Government of Italy cannot be duly conſidered 
without looking back unto the chief Diviſions of this Country 
abovementioned; there being ſo many different Sovereignties there- 
in, dependent on one another, and not ſubjected to one Head. The 
whole being thereſore divided into Upper, Middle, and Lower, ac- 
cording to the aſoreſaid Analyſis, 


I. The Upper (or Lombardy) being again divided into one Prin- 
cipality, five Dutchies, two Republicks, and one Biſhoprick. That 
one Principality, viz. Peidmont, is under the Duke of Savoy. The 
five Dutchies, viz. Thoſe of Monferrat, Milan, Parma, Modena and 
Mantua, are under ſeveral Sovereigns: For Montferrat is partly un- 
der the French King, and partly under the Dukes of Savoy and 
Mantua. Milan is under the King of Spain, for which he 1s de- 
pendent on the Emperor. Parma is moſtly under its own Duke, 
who is feudatory to the Pope, paying yearly 1000 Crowns. Modena 
is under its own Duke, who is dependent cn the Emperor. And, 
Mantua is moſtly under its own Duke, who is feudatory to the 
Emperor. The two Republicks being thoſe of Venice and Genoa, 
(of whom particularly afterwards) are governed by their Senate and 
Magiſtrates. The one Biſhoprick, being that of Trent, is ſubject 
to the Houſe of Au tria. 


II. The Middle Part being divided into the Land of the Church, 
the Dukedom of Tuſcany, and the Republick of Luca and St. Marino. 
The Land of the Church (or St. Peter's Patrimony) is for the moſt 
part in the Hands of the Pope, and ruled by ſeveral Governors ſet 
over its various Diviſions, who are generally not a little ſevere upon 
the Subjects. His Holineſs the Pope (by virtue of the Juriſdiction 
of the Roman See) is both Temporal and Spiritual Sovereign thereof; 

are 
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and is commonly ſtiled by Roman Catholicks, the chief Eecleſia lick 
of all Chriſtendom ; the Patriarch of Rome, and the Weſt; the Pri- 
mate and Supreme Governour of Italy; the Metropolitan of thoſe 
Biſhops Suffragan to tie See of Rome, and Biſhop of the moſt famous 
St. Foha of Lateran, The Dukedom of Iuſcany is, for the moſt 

art, under its own Duke, except the Towns of Sienna (for which 
be is Tributary to Spain), and Orbitello, which bel-ngeth to the 
Spaniard, This Duke is eſteemed tte richeſt and moſt powerful 
of all the Italian Princes, but his M-nner of Government is gene- 
rally reckoned too preſſing and uneaſy to the Subject. The Towns 
and Republicks of Luca and Marino are governed by their own 
Magiſtrates as tree States. But of them afterwards. 


III. The lower Part of 1taly, being the Kingdom of Naples, is 
ſubject to the Spaniard, for which he is Homager to the Pops. and 
accordingly ſends nis Holineſs, yearly. a white Hor ſe and 5000 Du» 
cats by way of Acknowledgment; It is governed by a is Roy, 
appointed and ſent thither by his Catholick Majeſty, who is uſually 
one of the chief Grandees of Spain, and is common'y renewed every 
third Year. Theſe Vice-Roys (as in molt other of the Spaniſh 
Governments) during their ſhort Regency, do induſtriouſly endea- 
vour to loſe no time in filling their own Coffers, and that by moſt 
grievous Exactions on the poor Subject. So ſevere indeed are the 
Spaniards upon the Neapolitans, that the King's Officers are com- 
monly ſaid to ſuck in the Dutchy of Milan, and to fleece the Iſland 
of Sicily, but to flea off the very Skin in the Kingdom of Naples; 
ſo that the People ot this Country (which iz one of the beli in 
Europe) are moſt miſerably harraſſed by theſe hungry and rapa- 
cious Vultures. Beſides theſe Places in Itah abovementioned, there 
are ſeveral others, who are under the Protection of ſome higher 


Power, particularly hat of the Emperor, the Pope, or the King 
of Spain. 


To the Government of Italy, we may add the four following 
Republicks ; viz. Thoſe of 


Venice, Luca, 
Genoa, S. Marino. 


I. Venice, This Republick is under an Ariſtocratical Government, 
the Sovereignty of the State being lodged in the Nobility, or certain 
number of Families enrolled in the Golden Book, called rhe Regiſter of 
the Venetian Nobles, Their chiet Officer is the Duke or Doge, whoſe 
Authority is a mere Chimera, and he no better than a Sovereign 
Shadow ; Precedency being all he can juſtly claim above the other 
Magiſtrates. Here are — five principal Councils, viz, 1. That 

| 3 
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ter med the Grand Council, comprehending the whole Body of the 
Nobility, by whom are elected all Magiſtrates, and enacted all Laws, 
if which they judge convenient for the publick Good. 2. That do 
| termed the Pregadi, (commonly called the Senate of Venice) confiſt- by 

[ ing of above one hundred Perſons, who determine Matrers of the Po 
' higheſt Importance, as thoſe relating to Peace or War, Leagues and on 
\ 9 3. The College, conliſting of twenty four Lords, © abc 

whoſe Office it is to give Audience to Ambaſſadors, and to report pu 
| their Demands to the Senate, which alone hath Power to return . 

[! Anſwers. 4. The Council of Ten, (conſiſting ot Ten Noblemen) W!: _. 
: whoſe Office it is to hear and decide all Criminal Matters: This (all 
) Court (whoſe Juriſdiction is extraordinary great) is yearly renewed, fc 

and three of thoſe Noblemen, called the Capi, or Inquiſirors f State, WM | diu 
are choſen Monthly ; to which Triumvirate is aſſigned ſuch a Power the 
in judging of Criminals, that their definitive Sentence reacheth the WWF anc 
chieteſt Nobleman of the State, as well as the mezneſt Artificer, if | Th 
they are unanimous in their Voices; otherwiſe all the Ten are con- . Pa 
ſulted with. | LES | * lon 
) 5 and 

IT. Genoa is under an Ariſtocratical Government, very like to ! Ke 
that of Venice; for its principal Magiſtrate bath the Name or Title of or. 
Duke, (but continueth only for two Years) to whom there are WIE: 4: 
Aſſiſtant eight Principal Officers, who with the Duke are called WE: Ye 
the Seigniory, Which, in Matters of the 2 Importance, is alſo of 

N ſubordinate to the Grand Council, conſiſting of 400 Perſons, all A. 
j Gentlemen of the City ; which Council, with the Seigniory, do ot 
Y conſtitute the whole Body of the Commonwealth. This State is and 
5 much more famous for what it hath been than for what it is, being WWE 
|. now on the decaying Hand. At preſent it is ſubject unto ſeveral f 
# Sovereigns; various Places within its Territories belonging to the * Ffeſlf 
; Dukes of Savoy and Tuſcany, ſome free, and others lately taken by Er: 
bi the French. an rou 
| | Or 
5 III. Luca (being a ſmall free Commonwealth, encloſed within the teſt, 
; Territories of the Grand Duke of Tuſcany) is under the G overn- thir 
| ment of one Principal Magiſtrate, called the Gonfalonier, changeable thei 
4 every ſecond Month, aſſiſted by nine Counſellors, named Anziani, Cor 
| whom they alſo change every fix Months; during which time they The 
by live in the Palace or Common Hall; and Superior to them is the thit 
: Grand Council, which conſiſt of about 240 Noblemen, who, bein Cla; 

equally divided into two Bodies, take their Turns every half Year. Acc 
This State is under the Protection of the Emperor of Germany, and Infa 
ENT IS ON diſc 


payeth him vearly Homage accordingly. 
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IV. St. Marino, a little (but Republick in the Duke - 
dom of Urbine, which till maintains its Privileges, and is governed 
by its own Magiltrates, who are ſtill under the Protection of the 
Pope. The whole Territory of this ſmall Commonwealth is but 
one Mountain about three Miles long, and ten round, conſiſting of 
about 5000 Inhabitants, who boaſt of their State being a Free Re- 
publick about 1000 Years, | 


Arms.) It being too tedious to expreſs the Enſigns Armerial of 
all the Sovereign Princes and States in this Country, and too ſuper- 
ficial to mention thoſe of one only; we ſhall therefore, as a due Me- 
dium, nominate the chief Sovereignties of Italy (viz. the Popedom, 
the Dukedom of Tuſcany, and the Republicks ot Venice and Genoa) 
and affix to- each of theſe their peculiar Arms. Therefore, 1. 
The Pope, as Sovereign Prince over the Land of the Church or 
Papal Dominions, bears for his Eſcutcheon, Gulers, conſiſting of a 
long Cape, or Head-piece, Or, ſurmounted with a Croſs pearl'd 
and garniſhed with three Royal Crowns, together with the two 


Keys of St. Peter placed in Saltier. 2, The Arms of Twſcany are, 


Or, Five Roundles, Gules, two, two and one, and one in chief, 
Azure, charged with three Flower-de-Luces, Or. 43. Thoſe of 
Venice are Azure, a Lion winged, Sejant, Or, holding under one 
of his Paws, a Book covered, Argent. Laſtly, thoſe of Genoa are, 
Argent, a Croſs Gules, with a Crown cloſed by reaſon of the Iſland 
ot Corſica belonging to it, which bears the Title of Kingdom, 
and for Supporters are two Griffins, Or. 


Religion.] The Italians, as to their Religion, are 'Zealous Pro- 
ſeſſors of the Doctrine of the Roman Church, even in her groſſeſt 
Errors and Superſtitions; and that either out of Fear of the Barba- 
rous Inquiſition ; or in Reverence to their Ghoſtly Father, the Pope: 
Or chiefly, by being induſtriouſly kept in woful Ignorance of the Pro- 
teſtant Doctrine, of which they are taught many falſe and monſtrous 
things. The Jews are here tolerated the Publick Exerciſe of 
their Religion; and at Rome there's a weekly Sermon for their 
Converſion, at which one of each Family is bound to be preſent. 
The Chriſtian Faith was firſt preached here by St. Peter, who went 
thither in, or about the Beginning of the Reign of the Emperor 
Claudius, as is generally teſtified by ſome ancient Writers of good 
Account, But, whereas this Country is the Seat of the pretended 
Infallible Head of the Church, no Place can be mare proper to 
diſcourſe of the Doctrine of that Church, than this is. acl whereas 
the Tenets of the Romiſh Church, whereby ſhe differs from all other 
Chriſtian Churches, eſpecially thoſe of the Reformation, (are ſuch as 
dhe, by her pretended General 2 particularly That of _ 
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has ſuperadded to the Chriſcian Faith; and endeavoured to impoſe 
the Belief of them, as fo many New Articles of Faith, upon the reſt 
of the Chriſtian World: The beſt Summary of her Doctrine, as 
a true and unqueſtionable Body of Popery, may be fitly reckoned 
that noted Creed of Pope Pius IV. The various Articles of which 
are theſe following. | 


| Art. I. I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven 


and Earth, and of all things viſible and inviſible: 


II. And in one Lord Feſus Chriſt, the only begotten Son of God, be- 
gotten of his Father before all Worlds, God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of very God, begotten, not made, being of one. Subſtance 
ith the Father, by whom all things were made. | | 


III. Who for us Men and for our Salvation. came down from Hea- 
ven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghoſe of the Virgin Mary, and 
was made Man: 55 


IV. And was crucified alſo for us under Pontius Pilate, ſuffered and 
was buried: | 


v. And the third Day roſe again according to the Scriptures : 


V 5 And aſcended into Heaven, and ſitteth on the Right- hand of the 
ather: | 


VII. And he ſhall come again with Glory to judge both the quick 
and the dead; whoſe Kingdom ſhall have no end. 


VIII. And I believe in the Holy Ghoſt, the Lerd and Giver of Life, 
erho proceedeth from the Father and the Son, who <vith the Father 


and the Son together is worſhipped and glorified, who ſpake by the 
P r opbets, | 


IX. And ] believe one Catholick and Apoſtolick Church, 
X. I acknowledge ene Baptiſm fer the Remiſſion of Sins. 
XI. And I ook fer the Reſurrection of the Dead, 

XII. Aud the Life of the World to come. Amen, 


X1Il, 
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XIII. I moſt firmly admit and embrace the Apoſtalical and Eccleſiaſtical 


Traditions, and all other Obſervations and Conſtitutions of the ſame 
Church, . | 


XIV. I do admit the Holy Scriptures in the ſame Senſe that holy 
Mother-Church doth, whoſe Buſineſs it is to judge of the true Senſe 
and Interpretation of them; and I will interpret them according to 
the unanimous Conſent of the Fathers. 


XV. I do profeſs and believe that there are ſeven Sacraments of the 
Law, truly and properly ſo called, inſtituted by Feſus Chriſt our 
Lord, and neceſſary to the Salvation of Mankind, though not all of 
them to every one, viz. Baptiſm, Confirmation, Euchariſt, Pe- 
nance, Extreme Unction, Orders and Marriage, and that they do 
confer Grace; aud that of theſe, Baptiſm, Confirmation and Orders, 
may not be repeated without Sacrilege. I do alſo receive and admit 
the received and approved Rights of the Catholick Church in her 
ſolemn Adminiſtration of the above/aid Sacraments. 


XVI. I do embrace and receive all and every thing that hath been 


| defined and declared by the holy Council of Trent, concerning Ori- 
ginal Sin and Tuſtification. 


XVII. TI do alſo profeſs that in the Maſs there is offered unto God a 
true, proper, and propitiatory Sacrifice for the quick and the dead; 
and that in the moſt holy Sacrament of the Eheharif there is truly, 
really, and ſubſtantially the Body and Blood, together - ith the Soul 
and Divinity of our Lord Feſus Chriſt; and that there is a Con- 
verſion made of the whole Subſtance of the Bread into the Body, 
and of the whole Subſtance of the Wine into the Blood; which 
Converſion the Catholick Church calls Tranſubſtantiation. 


XVIII. I confeſs that under one Kind only, <vhole and entire, Chriſt 
and a true Sacrament is taken and received. 


XIX. I do firmly believe that there is a Purgatory, and that the 


Souls kept Priſoners there do receive Help by the Suffrages of the 
Faithful, | 


XX. I do likewiſe believe that the Saints reigning together with Chriſt 
are to be worſhipped and prayed unto; and that they do offer 


Prayers unto God for us, and that their Relicks are 10 be had 
in Veneration. 
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XXI. I do moſt firmly aſſert, that the Images of Chriſt, of the Bleſſed 
Virgin the Mother of God, and of other Saints, ought to be had and 


2 and that due Honour and Veneration ought to be given 
them. 


XXII. I do affirm that the Power of Indulgences was left by Chriſt 
in the Church, and that the Uſe of them is very beneficial to 
Chriſtian People. 


XXIII. 7 do acknowledge the Holy, Catholick, and Apoflolick Roman 
Church, to be the Mother and Miſtreſs of all Churches; and I do 
promiſe and ſwear true Obedience to the Biſhop of Rome, the 
Succeſſor of Saint Peter, the Prince of the Apoſtles, and Vicar of 
Feſus Chriſt. 


XXIV. I do undoubte * receive and proſeſi all other Things which 
have been delivered, yr; and declared by the ſacred Canons and 
Oecumenical Conncils, and eſpecially by the holy Synod of Trent; 
and all other Things contrary thereunto, and all Hereſies condemned, 
rejedted. and anathematized by the Church, I do likewiſe condemn, 
reject, and anathematize. 
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HIS vaſt Complex Body, comprehending theſe various 

Countries above-mentioned, and the moſt remarkable of 
them being Hungary, Greece, and Little Hungary; we ſhall firſt 
treat of theſe three ſeparately, and then conjun@!y of all the reſt, 
under the general Title of the Danubian Provincess Therefore, 


jr. HUNGARY. 


Name.) UNGARY (which for Method's ſake, we ſtill con- 

| rinue under the General Head of European Turkey, tho 
almoſt entirely under the Emperor of Germany) contains a Part of 
Pannonia, with ſome of ancient Germany and Dacia; is now bound- 
ed on the Faſt by Tranſylvania; on the Welt by Auſtria ; on the 
North by Polonia Propria; on the South by Sclavonia; and termed 
by the Italiaus, Ungharia; by the Spaniards, Hungaria; by the 
French, Hundrie; by the Germans, Ungern; and by the Engliſh, 
Hungary, ſo called from the ancient Inhabitants the Hunni or 
Hunns. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally eſteemed very un- 
wholſome to breathe in; which is .chiefly occaſioned from the 
much Mooriſh Ground, and many Lakes wherewith this Country 
abounds. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Hungary is that part 
of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean between 194 and 211 Degrees of Lon- 
gitude, with 45 and 53 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the 7th and 8th North 
Climate) is very fruitful in Corn and Roots, and various Sorts of 
pleaſant Fruit, affording alſo excellent Paſturage; and ſeveral of its 
Mountains produce {ſome valuable Mines of Copper, Iron, Quick- 
fiiver, Antimony and Salt. Yea, fo noted is this Country for Mines, 
that no leſs than ſeven remarkable Towns go by the Name of Mine 
Towns, the chief of which is Chemnitz, whoſe Mine hath been 
wrought in about 9oo Years. The length of the Days and Nights 
in Hungary is much the fame as in the Southern Circles of Germany, 


Commodities.) This being an Inland Country, and thereby having 
no ſettled Trade with Foreign Parts, we may reckon the Product 


of the Soil the chief Commodities with which the Inhabitants deal 
with their Neighbours, 


Rarities.) Here ate many natural Baths, eſpecially thoſe at Buda, 
which are reckoned the nobleſt in Exrope, not only for their variety of 
bot Springs, but alſo the Magnificence of their Buildings. There 5 

| hkewne 
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likewiſe two hot Bagnios near Tranſchin, upon the Confines of Mo- 
ravia; and others at. Schemnitx, in Upper Hungary. Beſides which 
there are Waters in ſeveral Parts of this Country of a petritying Na- 
ture, and others that corrode Iron to ſuch a degree, that they will 
conſume a Horſe-ſhoe in 24 Hours. Near Eſperie: in Upper. Hung a= 

are two deadly Fountains, whoſe Waters fend forth ſuch an in- 


ectious Steam, that it Kills either Beaſt ar Bird approaching the 
ſame ; for the preventing of which they are walled round, and kept 
always covered. 


4 g l py SALES ho 
Archbiſhopricks.} Archbiſhopricks in this Country, are thoſe of 
Gran, Golocza. . 
Biſhopricks.] Biſhopricks in this Country, are thoſe of 


Angria, Oninque Eecleſiæ, Veſprin, ; 
Meytracht, Raab, Great Waradin. 


Univerſities ] What Univerſities are eſtabliſhed in this Country; 
ſince the retaking it from the Inſidels, is uncertain. 


Manzers.) The Hungarians (more addicted to Mars than Miner». 
va) are generally looked upon as good Soldiers, being Men, for the 
molt part, of a ſtrong and well proportioned Body, valiant and daring 
in their Undertakings, but reputed cruel and inſulting when Con- 
querors. | 

Language.] The Hungarians have a peculier Language of their 
own, which hath little or no Affinity with thoſe of the Neighbour- 
ing Nations, fave only the Sclavonic, from which it hath borrowed 
ſeveral Words, and which is alſo ſpoken in ſome Parts of this Coun- 
try, as the German in other, Pater-noſter in the Hungarian, Tongue, 
runs thus, My atyanc ki vagy az menniekben, ſzentelteſſac mega te 
neved jojon el ax te ofragod; legvon megate akaratod, mint az mey- 
hen, ugy ite ex feldonois ; Az, mimindennapi kenyirunkec ad meg nekunc 
ma; Es boczaſd meg mine cunc ax, mi vet kinket, mikeppem mits meg- 

czatume atzocknac, at kic mi ellenunc vet keztenec: Es ne vigi min- 
ket ax kiſertethe, De ſzabaditzmeg minket az gonoſætol. Amen. 


Government.) This Kingdom being almoſt wholly recovered from, 
the Ottoman Slavery by the late ſucceſstul Progreſs of the Imperial 
Arms, is now dependent on the furiſdiction of the Emperor who js 
ſtiled King thereof. The Aſſembly ot the States conſiſt of the Clergy, 
Barong, Noblemen, and Free Citizens, who uſually meet once every, 
*hree Tears: which Aſſembly hath 9 to elect a Palatine, who 2 
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the Conſtitution of the Realm) ought to be a Native of Hungary; 


and to him belongs the Management of all Military Coreerns, 
as alſo the Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Affairs both Civil and 


Arms] See Germany. 


Religion.) The prevailing Religion of this _— is that of 
the Church of Rome, eſpecially ſince the late Conqueſts made by 
the Imperial Arms. Next to it is the Doctrine of Luther and 
Calvin, which is zealouſly maintained by great Multitudes of Peg. 
ple, and many of them are Perſons of contiderable Note. Belides 
theſe are to be found moſt Sorts and Sects of Chriſtians, as alſo 
many Jews, and Mahometans not a few. This Kingdom received 
the Knowledge of the bleſſed Goſpel in the beginning of the Ele- 
venth Century, and that by the induſtrious Preaching of Albert, 
Archbiſhop of Prague. 


(2. GREECE. 


Name.] REECE [formerly Gracia and Heli: ; and now 
bounded on the Eaft by the Archipelago, or Ægean 
Sea; on the North by the Danubian Provinces; on the Welt and 
South by Part of the Mediterranean Sea] is rerm'd by the Italian; 
and Spaniards, Grecia ; by the French, la Greece; by the Germanz, 
Griecherland ; and by the Engliſh, Greece: Why ſo called, is vari- 
ouſly conjectured by our modern Criticks; but the moſt received 
Opinion is, that the Name derived its Original from an ancient 
Prince of that Country, called Græcus. 


Air.] The Air of this Country being generally pure and tempe- 
rate, is reckoned very pleaſant and healrhful to breathe' in, The 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to Greece, is that Part of the vaſt Pa- 
cifick Ocean between 201 ind 205 Degrees of Longitude, with 37 
Degrees 30 Minutes, and 40 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soi] The Soil of this Country (it lying under the 6th North 
Climate) is not only very fit for Paſture, there beivg much fertile 
Champain Ground) but alſo it affords good ſtore of Grain, when 
duly manured; and abounds with excellent Grapes, and other de- 
licious Fruits. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of Greece. 
is about 15 Hours; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 9 Hours 4, ard 
the Nights proportionable. he 
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Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are rec- 
koned Raw Silks, Pernocochi, Oil, Turkey-Leather, Cake- Soap, 
Honey, Wax, &. 


Rarities.) At Caſtri, (a little Village on the South of M. Parnaſ- 
ſus, now called Liatura, by the Turks) are ſome Inſcriptions, which e- 
vince it to have been the ancient Delphi, fo famous all the World over 
for the Oracle of Apollo. 2. On the aforeſaid Mountain is a pleaſant 
Spring, which having ſeveral Marble Steps deſcending to it, and 
many Nitches made in the Rock for Statues, gives Occafion to think 
that this was the renowned Fon: Caſtalius, or Caballmus, which in- 
ſpired (as People then imagined) the ancient Poets. 3. In Livadis 
{the ancient Achaia) is a hideous Cavern in a Hill, which was very fa- 
mous of old for the Oracles of Trophonius. 4. Between the large 
Lake of Livadia and the Eubean Sea (whoſe ſhorteſt Diſtance is four 
Miles) are upwards of forty wonderful ſubterraneous Paſſages hewn 
out of the firm Rock, and that quite under a huge Mountain, to let 
the Water have a Vent; 1 the Lake, being ſurrounded with 
Hills, and conſtantly ſupplied by feveral Rivulets from theſe Hills, 
would ſtill overflow rhe adjacent Country. 5. On M. Oneius, in 
the Iſthmus of Gorintb, are the Remains of the 1ſhmian Theatre, 
being the Place where the Iſihmian Games were formerly celebrated. 
6. Here are alſo ſome Veſtigia of that Wall built by the Lacedamo- 
nians, from one Sea to the other, for ſecuring the Peninſula from 
the Incurſions of the Enemy. 7. Thro' moſt Parts of Greece are 
ſtill extant the Ruins of many Heathen Temples; eſpecially that of 
the Goddefs Ceres at Eluſis (about Four Hours from Athen:) a Part 
ot whoſe Statue is yet to be ſeen. And at Sa/onichi are ſeveral ſtately 
Chriſtian Churches (particularly thoſe of S. Sophia, Gabriel, and 
the Virgin Mary) now converted into Mahomeran Moſques; the laſt 
of which is a noble Structure, environ'd on each {ide with twelve Pil- 
lars of Faſper Stone, and as many Croſſes upon their Chapiters re- 
maining as yet undefaced by the Twrks. But the chief Rarities of 
Greece may be reckon'd thoſe various Monuments of Antiquity to 
be ſeen at Athen,: The chief of which are theſe following. 1 
The Acropolis, or Ciradel, the moſt ancient and eminent Part of 
the City. 2. The Foundation of the Walls round the City, ſup- 
poſed to be thoſe erected by Theſeus, who enlarged the fame. 3. 
The Temple of Minerva (now a Turkiſh Moſque) as entire, as yet, 
as the Rotunda at Rome, and is one of the moſt beautiful Pieces of 
Antiquity that is extant this Day in the World, 4. The Panagia 
Spiliotiſſa. or Church of our Lady of the Grotto. 5. Some mag» 
nificent Pillars, particularly thoſe commonly reckoned the Remains 
of Adrian's Palace, of which there were jormerly fix Rows, and 
20 in each Row, but now only 1 7 upright, and are 52 Foot 
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high, and 17 in Circumference at the Baſe. Here likewiſe is a Gate 
and an Aqueduct of the ſaid Emperor. 6. The Stadium or Place 
where the Citizens us'd to run Races, encounter wild Beaſts, and 
celebrate the famous Games, termed Panathenea. 7. The Hill 
Muſeum (now called To Seggio by the Inhabitants) ſo named from 
the Poet Muſes, the Diſcipie of Orpheus, who was wont there to 
recite his Verſes. 8. Some Remains, conjectur'd to be thole of 
the Areopagus and Odeum, or Theatre of Mufick. 9. The Ruins 
of many Temples, eſpecially that of Auguſius, whoſe Front is (till 
entire, conſiſting of four Dorick Pillars; as alſo thoſe of Theſeus, 
Hercules, Fupiter Olhympius, Caſtor and Pollux, &c. 10. The 
Tower of Andronicus Cyrrhaſtes, or Temple of the Eight Winds fill 
entire. 11, The Phanari, or Lanthorn of Demoſthenes, being a 
little Edifice of Whire Marble, in Form of a Lanthorn, which is alſo 
entire. For a particular Deſcription of all theſe Rarities both at 4- 
thens, and other Parts of Greece, with many remarkable Inſcriptions, 
both in Greek and Latin, Vid. Wheeler's Travels. 


Arebbiſhopricks.] Archbiſhopricks in this Coutitry, are chiefly 
thoſe of | n 


Amphipoli, Malvaſia, Salonilti, 
Lariſſa, Patras, Adrianol pe, 
Tar/a, Napoli di Romania, Jama. 
Athens, Corinth, 


Biſhopricks ] Biſhopricks in this Country, are chiefly thoſe of 


Scotuſa, Miſitra, Chyk eon, Granitza, 
Aſodon, Argito Caſtro, Salona, Thalanta, 
Caminitza, Delvino, Livadia, JAmphiſſa. 
Argos, Butrinto, 


Univerſities.) No Univerſities in this Country, though once the 
Seat of the Muſes; but in lieu of them are 24 Monafteries of Caio- 
ets or Greek Monks, of the Order of St. Baſil, who live in a Col- 
feviate Manner on the famous M. Athos, (now termed 22G ayity, 
or. the Holy Scriptures, and the various Rites of the Greek Church; 
and out of theſe Colleges, are uſually choſen thoſe Biſhops who are 
ſubject to the Patriarch of Conſtantinople, 


Manner] The Greeks (moſt famous of old, both for Arms and 
Arts, and every thing elſe that's truly valuable) are ſo wonderfully 
depenerated from their Forefathers, that inſtead of thoſe excellent 
Qualities which did fhine in em particularly, Knowledge, Prudence, 

and 
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and Valour; there is nothing now to be ſeen among them, but the 
Reverſe or Contrary of thele, and that in the higheſt degree. Such 
is the Preſſure of the Ottoman Yoke, under which they groan at 
preſent, that their Spirits are quite ſunk within rhem, and their very 
Aſpect doth _ declare a diſconſolate and dejected Mind. Howy- 


ever, the unthinking Part of them do ſo little conſider their preſent 
ſlaviſn Subjection, that there is no People more jovial and merrily- 
diſpoſed, being ſo much given to ſinging and dancing, that it is now 
become a Proverbial Saying, As merry as a Greek, The Trading 
part of them are generally very Cunning, and ſo inclined to over- 
reach (it they die their Dealings, that Strangers do nor only 
meet with much more Candour among the Tirks; but if one Turk 
ſeem in the leaſt to diſcredit another's Word or Promiſe, his Reply 
is ſtil] at hand, I hope you don't take me for a Chriſtian: Such is 
that Blot, which theſe imprudent Profeſſors of Chriſtianity have 
caſt upon our moſt Holy Religion, in the Eyes of its numerous 
and moſt implacable Adverſaries. 


Language.] The Langvages here in Uſe, are the Turkiſh and 
Vulgar Greek (the firſt being peculiar to the Twrks, and the other to 
the Chriſtians) a Specimen ot the former ſhall be given in the laſt 
Paragraph of this Section. As for the other, I cannot omit to men- 
tion the mighty Difference there is betwixt it and the ancient 
Greek, not only in reſpect of the many Turkiſh Words now inter- 
mixt, but alſo in the very Pronunciation of thoſe which yet remain 
unaltered; as I particularly obſerved by converſing with ſeveral of 
the Greek Clergy in the Ifland of Cyprus, and elſewhere; and be- 
ing preſent at ſome of their publick Prayers. Yea, the Know 
of the ancient Greek in its former Purity, is not only loſt among 
the vulgar ſort of People, but alſo almoſt extinguiſh d even among 
thoſe of the-higheſt Rank, few or none of their Eccleſiaſticks them- 
ſelves pretending to be Maſters of it And at Athens (once fo re- 
nowned tor Learning and Eloquence) their Tongue is now more 
corrupt and barbarous, than in any other Part of Greece. Pater 
noſter in the beſt Diale& of the modern Greek runs thus; Pater 
bemas, opios iſe ees tos Ouranous, Hagia ſthito to Onoma ſou; Na 
erti he baſilia ſou ; To thelema ſou na ginetex itzon en te Ge, 05 is 
ton Ouranon: To pſomi bhemas doze hemas ſimeron; Ke ſi choraſe 
hemos ta crimata hemon 1t%on, ke hemas ſichora ſomen ekinous opon 5 
Mas adikounke men ternes hemas is to piraſmo, Alla ſaſon hemas apo 
to kapo. Amen. 


Government.) So many brave and valiant Generals did Greecs 
formerly breed, that Strangers uſually reſorted thither to learn the 
Art of War; and ſuch were the Military Atchievements of this 
People, both at home and abroad, and ſo far did the Force of their 
| O 3 Arms 
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Arms extend, that under their Great Alexander was erected the 
third Potent Monarchy of the World. But alas! ſuch hath been 
the ſad Cataſtrophe of Affairs in this Country, and fo low and la- 
mentable is its Condition at preſent, that nothing of its former 
Glory and Grandeur is now to be ſeen. For its poor and miſerable 
Natives are now ſtrangely cowed and diſpirited ; its (once) nume- 


rons and flouriſhing Cities are now depopulated, and mere Heaps 


of Ruins; its large and fertile Provinces are now laid waſte, and lie 
uncultivated. And lately the whole, and ſtill a great part of the 
Country doth now groan under tlie heavy Burden of the Turkiſh 
Yoke; and its various Diviſions are ruled by their reſpective San- 
giacks, in Subordination to the Grand Seigni. 5 


Arm.] See the laſt Paragraph of this Section. 
Religion] The eſtabliſhed Religion in this Country, is that of 


Mahometiſm ; but Chriſtianity (tor its number of Profeſſors) doth far 


more prevail. The chief Tenets of the Mabometan Religion may 
be ſeen Sc& 4. of this Section, to which I remit the Reader, As 
for Chriſtianity, it is profeſſed in this Country, according to the 
Doctrine of the Greek Church, the principal Points of which, as it 
differs from the Weſtern Chriſtian Churches, (whether Proteſtant or 
Roman) are theſe following, vi. I. The Greeks deny the Pro- 


ceſſĩon of the Holy Ghoſt from the Son, aſſerting that he proceedeth 


only from the Father through the Son. 2. They alſo deny the 
Doctrine of Purgatory, yet uſually pray for the Dead. 3. They be- 
lieve that the Souls of the Faithtul departed this Life, are not ad - 
mitted into the Beatifick Viſion'til] afrer the Reſurrection. 4. They 
celebrate the Bleſſed Sacrament of the Euchariſt in boch Kinds, but 
make the Communicant take three Morſels of Leavened Bread, and 
three ſips of Wine, in Honour of the Three Perſons of the Adorable 
Trinity. 5. They admit Children to participate of the Sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, when only ſeven Years of Age, becauſe then 
it is (fay they) that they begin to ſin. 6. They allow not of Ex- 
treme Undipn and Confirmation, and diſapprove of fourth Marriages. 
7. They admit none into Holy Orders but ſuch as are married, and 
inhibit all ſecond Marriages, being once in Orders. 8. They re- 
ject all carved Images, but admit of Pictures, wherewith they a- 
dorn their Churches. Laſtly, they obſerve four Lents in the Year, 
and eſteem it unlawful co faſt upon Saturdays. In their publick 


Worſhip they uſe. four Liturgies, viz. That commonly called St. 


James s, St. Chry/oſtom's, St, Baſil's, and St. Gregory the Great's, 
together with Leſſons out of the Lives of their Saints; which makes 
their Service to be of ſuch a tedious indifcreet Length, that it com- 
monly laſts five or fix Hours together. The Faſts and Feitivals 
. yewly obſerved in the Greek Church are very numerous; and were 
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jt not for them, it is probable that Chriſtianiry had been quite extir- 
p ned out of this Country long &er now: For by means of the So- 
Jemnities (which yet are celebrated with a multituce of ridicylous 
and ſuperſtitious Ceremonies) they il! preſerve a Face of Religi 
under a Patriarch [who reſides at Conſtantinople] and ſeveral Arch- 
biſhops and Biſhops, particularly thoſe above-mentioned. But did we 
view thoſe Eccleſiaſticks in their Intelle&uals, as alſo the lamentable 
State of all Perſons committed to their Charge, we ſhould find both 
Pricſt and People labouring under ſuch groſs and wofu] Ignorance, 
that we could not refrain from wiſhing, that rhe Weſtern Churches 
of Chriſtendom | by their Divitions, Impieties, and Abuſe of Knowledge] 
may not provoke the Almighty at laſt to plague them likewiſe withthe 
ſame Darkneſs and Deſolation. This Country was watered with the 
Bleſſed Goſpel in the very Infancy of Chriſtianity, and that by the 
powerful Preaching of St. Paul, the Apoltle of the Gentile, 


(. 3. Little J. artary, 


Name.] T ITTLE TARTARY, [anciently Tawrica Cher- 

ſoneſus, or Tartaria Procopenſss, being the Scythia, 
ard a Part of Old Sarmatia, and now bounded on the Eaſt by Georgia 
and the River Tanais; on the Welt by Podolia; on the North by Part 
of Moſcovia; and on the South by the Black Sea] is termed by the 
Italian, Tarraria Minor; by the Spaniards, Tartaria Menor; by the 
French, La Petite Tartarie; by the Germans, Kleine Tartary; and by 
the Eng liſb, Little Tartary; fo called to diſtinguiſh it from Great 
Tarcary in Aſia; as alſo Crim-Tartary {rom Crim, the principal Ci- 
ty of the Country. 88 


Ar] The Air of this Country is generally granted to be of a 
very temperate Nature, but yet unhealthful to breathe in. The op- 
poſite Place of the Globe to Little Tartary, is that Part of Terra 
Auſtralis incognita, between 213 and 225 Degrees of Longitude, 
with 45 and 49 Degrees ot South Latitude. : 


Soil,] The Soil of this Country (it lying in rhe 8th North Cli- 
mate) is very different in different Parts, ſome Places aboundin 
with Grain and Fruits, and others peſter'd with undrainable Marſhes, 
and barren Mountains. The Lenyth of the Days and Nights here, 
is the ſame as in the Northern Parts of France, 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Country are reckon'd 
Slaves, Leather, Chalcal Skins, and ſeveral forts of Furs, which 
they exchange with the adjacent Turłs tor other Commodities they 


Want. 
04 | And 
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- Rarities.) Some Travellers relate of this wild and barbarous Part 
ot the World, that few, or no ravenous Beafts are found therein. 
And others tell us, That many of its Fens and Marſhes abound 
mightily with Salt, which is naturally there produced in prodigious 
Quantities, : * \ 3 5 u 


| 4rdbbiſtopricks.} Archbiſhopricks in this Country, none. 


. Biſhopricks, ] Biſhopricks in this Country, are thoſe of 
** | Caffa, Gothia. | * 


| Univerſaties.] Univerſities in this Country, none. 

Manners] The Crim-Tartars are generally Men of vigorous 
and robuſt Bodies, able to endure all the Hardſhips of a Military Life, 
and many of them (being endued with Courage and Vigour of Mind; 
conform to their Strength of Body) prove the beſt of Soldiers. 


They are reputed to be very juſt in their Dealings with one ano- 


ther, but far otherwiſe with Strangers. Many of them are much 
addicted to pillage, and they uſually feed upon Horſe-fleſh. | 


Language.) The Language of the Cyim-Tartars is the Schythian, 
or pure Tartareſque, which hath ſuch a Reſemblance to the Turkiſh, 
as the Spaniſh to the Italian; theſe Tartars and Turks underſtandin 
one another, as thoſe of Itah and Spain. The Arabick is here — 
ar School, as in moſt Parts of Turkey, Pater-noſter in the Tarta- 
reſque, runs thus: At ſcha wyzom Chyhokta ſen alguſch, ludor ſenug 
adoukel ſuom, chauluchong bel ſun ſenung arkchneg, aleigier da u- 
karttaver viſum guudaluch ot mak chu muſen vougou kat viſum ja- 
ſuchen, den biſdacha hajeib: rin bijum ja/och namaſm, datcha koima vi- 


ju jumanacha, illa garta viſenu, gemandam. Amen. 


SGovernment.] This Country is governed by its own Prince, 
commonly termed the Cham of Tartary, who is under the Protection 
of the Great Turk, whoſe Sovereignty he acknowledgeth by the 
uſual Ceremony of receiving a Standard, The Grand Seignior ac- 
tually puſſeſſeth ſome Part of this Country, and maintains one Beg- 
lierbeg and two Sangiacks in the Places of greateſt Importance: 


As a'fo, he detains as Hoſtage, the apparent Succeſſor ot the Cham, 


ois ordinarily either his Son or Brother. To all which the Tar- 
tar, readily yield upon the account ot an ancient Compact; where- 
by the Turki . F mpire is ſaid to deſcend to them, whenever the 
Heirs Male ot the Ottoman Line ſhall fail. | 


Arms.) The Cham of Tartary bears for his Enſigns Armorial, 
Or, three Griffins Sable, armed Gale, | 4 
* T acre pavet Rel 
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Religion.] The Crim-Tartars (for the moſt part) are zealous 
Profeſſors of the Mabometan Dodrine, except ſome who continue 
ſtill Pagan; and intermixt with them are many Chriſtians, eſpeci- 
ally Greeks and Armenians, beſides a conſiderble Number of Roman 
Catholicks. When this Country was firſt watered with the Blefled 
Goſpel, is not very certain. "4 5 


9. 4. Danubian Provinces. 


Name.] T HE remaining Part of Turkey in La 2 
on the Eaſt by Pontus Euxmus and the Propontis 

on the Welt by Hungary; on the North by Poland; and on the South 
by Greece] is here conſidered under the aſſumed Title of Danzbian 
Provinces. This we chuſe to do upon the Account of their Situation 
being near unto, or upon the Banks of the Danube. But ſince each 
of theſe Provinces requires a peculiar Etymology, take the ſame as 
followeth, 1. Tranſilvania (the ancient Dacia Mediterranea) ſo 
called by the Romans, quaſi trans" ſylvas, it being formerly encom- 
paſſe] with mighty Foreſts. 2. Valachia, (part of old Dacia) 
corruptly ſo called for Flaccia, which Title came from one Flaccus, 
an ancient General, who made that part of the Country a Romas 
Colony. 3. Moldavia (the Seat of the ancient -Gete) fo called 
from a little River of the fame Name. 4. Romans (the chieteft 
Part of old Thrace) ſo called from Roma Nova, viz. Conſftanti 
5. Bulgaria, or rather Wolgaria (the old Mafia Inferior) fo ca 
from Volga, it being formerly ſu>dued and poſſeſſed by a People 
which came trom the Banks of that River. 6. Servia (of old Mœ- 
ſea Superior) why ſo called, is not very certain. 7. Boſnia (Part 
of the ancient Pannonia) ſo call-d from a River of the ſame Name. 
8. Sclavonia (another Part of Pannonia) ſo call:d from its ancient 
Inhabitants, the Sclavi. g. Croatia (heretofore known by the 
Name of Liburnia) ſo called trom its Inhabirants the Croares Laſtly, 
Dalmatia, much of the ancient Illyricum; bur as for the Etymology 
of that Name, it is not agreed upon among Criticks, 


Air.] The Air of theſe various Provinces doth mightily vary, 
according to their Situation, and Nature of the Soil. The oppo 
Place of the Globe to them, is thar Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, 


between 220 and 235 Degrees of Longitude, with 42 and 48 De- 
grees of South Latitude. | 9 74 


Soil.) The Soil of theſe various Provinces (they lying in the 
7th and 8th North Climates) cannot reaſonably be expet ws 
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the. ſame in all. Croatia is cold and mountainous, yet producing 
all Neceſſaries for the Life of Man» Servia much more pleaſant and 
tertile. Bulgaria unpleaſant and barren, being full of Deſarts, and 
ill inhabited. Meldavia more temperate and fertile, but the greateſt 
part ot it uncultivated. Romania affords great Quantities of Corn and 
Fruits, and ſeveral of its Mountains produce ſome Mines of Silver 
Lead, and Alum. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part is about 
16 Hours; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 9 Hours, and the Nights 


proportionable, 


Commuadities.] Moſt of theſe Provinces being Inland barren 
Countries (except Romania) and therefore little frequented by Stran- 
gers, the Number of their Commodities cannot be very great; fave 
only thoſe exported from Stamboal, which are chiefly Grograms, 
Camblets, Mohair, Carpets, Anniſeed, Cottons, Galls, ard moſt other 
rich Tur iſu Commodities. 


Ragities.] In one of the Mines of Tranſoluania, viz. that of Rimili 
Daminur dx, are found ſometimes large Lumps ot Virgin Gold, fir for 
the Mint without any purifying. 2. Other Parts of this Country af- 
tord ſuch vaſt Quantities of Stone Salt, as to ſupply all the Neigh- 
bouring Nations with that uſeful Mineral. 3. Near to — 5 
in the lame Principality (the ancient Aunium) are ſeveral Monuments 
of Antiquity, eſpeciallß the Remains of a large Military Way, or 
long Cauſeway made by one Annius, a Captain of a Roman Cohort 
4: At Spalatro in Dalmatia, are the Ruins of Diocleſian's Palace, in 
which he took up his Reſidence when he retir'd from the Empire. 
5. Here is alſo an entire Temple conſecrated to Jupiter, which is 
of an Octogoual Form, and adorned with ſeveral ſtately Pillars of 
Porphyry 6. At Zara in the ſame Province are many Ruins of Roman 
Architecture, and ſeveral Heathen Altars, till to be ſeen. But what 
moſtly deſerves our Regard, arethoſe Monuments of Antiquity, as yet 
extant, in or near to Conſſantinople, the chiet of which are theſe follow- 
ing. v!Z. 1. The Hippodrome, now called Atmidan, a Word of like Sig- 
nification, in which remain ſome ſtately Hierogly phical Pillars, parti- 
cularly one of Egyptian Granate, go Foot long, and yet but one Stone; 
and another of Brafs, only 14 Foot high; and in Form of three Ser- 
1 wreathed together up to the Top, where their Heads ſeperate and 
ook three different ways. 2. South oſ the Hippodrome, is that Column 


commonly called the Hiſtorical Pillar, curiouſly carved from Top to 


Bottom, expreſſing variety of Warlike Actions. 3. Weſt of the Hip- 
podrome is another Column of Porphyry, brought hither from Rome by 
Conflantine the Great, which having ſuffered much Damage by F ite, 
is now called the Burnt Pillar. 4. Nighthe Mouth of the Black Sea 
is a Pillar of the Corinthian Order, about 10 Foot high, with an im- 


perfect inicription on its Baſe, vulgarly called Pompey's Pillar, w_ 


P 
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hath been probable erected for a Sea- Mark by Day, as the Lanthorn 
at Phanari is by Night. 5. From the Black Sea to the City of 
Conſtantmople, reacheth the noble Aqueduct. made by the Emperor 
Valentinian (whole Name it retaineth) and repaired by Selyman the 
Great. To theſe we may add that noble Pile of Building Sancta So- 
tha, formerly a Chriſtian Temple, but now a Mahomeran Mojque ; 
tor a particular Deſcription of which, with the other Remarkables 
RON ſee Sandys, Wheeler, Spon, with other modern 
Travellers. | 


Archbiſhopricks.] Here is one Patriarchate, wiz. that of Con- 


{tantinople, as alto ſeveral Archbiſhopricks, eſpecially thoſe of 


Chalcedon, Sophia, 
Trajanopoli, Anti vari. 
Ragu/a, or Rag uſi 


Piſhopricks.) Chief Biſhopricks in theſe Provinces, ate thoſe of 
| Poſoga, Zagrabe, Narenza, 
Belgrade, Scardona, Cattaro. 
Univerſities.] Univerſities in theſe Provinces, none. 


Manners.) Theſe various Provinces are inhabited by various ſorts 
of People, particularly the Sclavonians, who are generally Men of a 
robuſt and ſtrong Conſtitution, and very fit to be Soldiers. Next, the 
Croats, who are eſteemed to be Perſons ſo Val:ant and Faithful, that 


they are entertained 5 many German Princes as their Guards. Laſtly, 


The Servians and Bulfarians, who are reckoned very Cruel, and uni- 
verſally given to Robbery: But as for the Natural Turks, they are thus 
characterized, — of a arty r N- . — of 
a Stature, and proportionably compacted: Men, w ge 
adi ads to lome horrid Vices N to be named among Chr 
ſtians) are yet Perſons of great Integrity in their Dealings, 

{-rvers of their Word; abundantly civil to Strangers, extraordinaril 
charitable after their own way; and ſo zealous Obſervers of the v 
ous Duties enjoined by their Religion (eſpecially that of Prayer) that 
their Frequency in the ſame may juſtly reproach the general Practice 
of Chriſtians now-a-days. + In their ordinary Salurations they lay 


their Hand on their Boſoms, and a little incline their Bodies, but ac- - 


coſting a Perſon of Quality, they bow almoſt to the Ground, and kiſs 
the Hem of his Garment. They account it an opprobious Thing to 
uncover their Heads; and as they walk in the Streets, they prefer 
the left Hand before the right, as being thereby Maſter of his Cymi- 
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tar with whom they walk. Walking up and down they never uſe, 
and much wonder at that Cuſtom of Chriſtians. Their chief Recre- 


ations are Shooting with the Bow, and Throwing of Lances, at 


both of which they are very dexterous. 


Language.] The Sclavonian Language (being of a vaſt Extent) 
is uſed not only in all theſe Provinces, tho' with ſome Variations of 
Dialect, but alſo in a great part of Europe beſides; the pureſt Dia- 
lect of which Tongue is generally eſteem'd that peculiar to Dalma- 
tia. As for the Turkiſh (which is originally Sclavonian. and now 
the prevailing Language of theſe Provinces) Pater-nofier in the ſame 
runs thus: Bahamuz hanghe guigleſſon, Chuduſs olſſum ſſenungh a- 
dun; Gelſon ſſenung memlechetun, Olſum ſſenung iſtegunꝗ ni eſſe gug- 
thaule gyrde, Frhame gumozi hergunon vere hize begun, zem baſſa 
bize bo ſiygomozi, Nyeſe hixde baſiarux borſetiglero moſi; Hem yedma 
hixe ge heneme, De churtule bizyjaramazday. Amen. 


Go vernment.] Theſe various Countries conſider'd under the Ti- 
tle of Danubian Provinces, do acknowledge ſubjection to ſeveral So- 
vereigns, particularly as tolloweth ; Tranſilvania is ſubject to its own 
Prince or Wayz ode, formerly tributary to the Twrks, but now un- 
der the Protection of the Emperor ſince the Year 1690. Valachia 
being ſubject to its Vayu ode, (ſometimes ſtil'd Heſpodar, ſignify ing 
Chief General of the Militia] is tributary to the Turk, Moldavia 
is ſubject to its Vaywode, who is under the Protection of the Em- 
peror ſince Anno 1688. Romania, Bulgaria, and Servia, are wholly 
under the Twrk, and govern'd by their reſpeQive Beglierbegs. Scla- 
vania and Boſnia do own the Emperor. And laſtly, Dalmatia is 
partly under the Venetians, and partly under the Turk. To the Go- 
vernment of theſe Provinces we may ſubjoin the Republick of Raguſe, 
whoſe Inhabitants are ſo afraid of loſing their Rights and Liberty, 
that every Month they change their Rector or ſupreme Magiſtrate, 
and every Night the Governor of their Caſtle, who entereth into 


| his Command blind- fold. and all Military Officers whatſoever, are 


not to keep the ſame Poſts above fix Weeks, leſt, if long continu'd, 
they ſhould either gradually, or treacherouſly bereave 'em of their 
Privileges, or make the Republick it ſelf a Prey either to the Turks 


or Venetians, whom they equally dread; however it payeth Tri- 


bute to both. of them at preſent, as alſo certain Acknowledgment to 
the Emperor, his Catholick Majelty, .and the Pope, by virtue of a 
mutual Compact ratified between them. 


Arms.) The Grand Seignior, as ſupreme Sovereign over all the 
Turkiſh Dominions, and abſolute Emperor over the Ottoman Empire, 
bears Verte, a Creſcent Argent, creſted with a Turbant, charged wi 
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three black Plumes of Herons Quills, with this Motto, Donec totum 
impieat Orbem, as for the Ancient Arms of the Eaſtern Emperors, 
betore the Riſe of the Ottoman Family, they were Mars, a Croſs Sol 
betwixt four Greek Betas, of the ſecond + The four Betas ſignifying 


Baoiatus B), Bagihevay Bagiagvon, i. e. Rex Regum, Reg- 
nans Regibns, 


Religion] The Inhabitants of theſe different Provinces are ve- 

ry different in Point of Religion, but reducible to three Claſſes, v. 
Chriſtians, eus, and Mahometans. The Chriſtians, for the greateſt 
art, adhere to the Tenets of the Greek Church (already mentioned, 

. 2.) ſome to the Church of Rome, and others profeſs the Retormed 
Religion both according to the Doctrine of Luther and Calvin. 
The 7ews (as in all other Countri-s) are zealous Maintainers of 
the Moſaick Law, and the Mahometans ſtick cloſe to their Alco- 
ran; by which they are taught the Acknowledgment of one God, 
and that Mabomet is his great Prophet. It alſo commandeth Chik 
dren to be obedient to their Parents, and approveth of Love to 
our Neighbour. It enjoins Abſtinence from Swines Fleſh and Blood, 
and ſuch Animals as die of themſelves. It promiſeth to Muſfl- 
mans (or true Believers) all manner of ſenſual Pleaſures in a future 
State. It allows of an unavoidable Fatality in every Thing, and 
favours the Opinion of Tutelar Angels. But to be more parti- 
cular, The Followers of Mahomer do readily grant, That the 
Writings both of the Prophets and Apoſtles were divinely inſpired, 
but alledge, that they are ſo corrupted by Jeu and Chriſtians, that 
they cannot be admitted for the Rule of Faith. They further be- 
lieve and aſſert, That of all the Revealed Inſtitutions in the World 
thoſe in the Alcoran are only divine and perfect. That God is both 
Eſſentially, and Perſonally One; and that the Son of God was a 
mere Creature, yet without Sin, and miraculouſly born of a Vir- 
gin. That Feſwus Chriſt was à great Prophet, and that having end- 
cd his Prophetical Cffice upon Earth, he acquainted his Followers 


ofthe Coming of Mahomet. That Chriſt aſcended into Heaven with- 


out ſuffering Death, another being ſubſtituted in his Place to die. 
That Man is not juſtified by Faith in Chriſt, but by Works enjoin- 
ed in the Moſaick Law and in the Alcoran. That Polygamy (accord- 
ing to the Example of the ancient Patriarchs) is ſtill to be al- 
lowed of; as alſo to divorce the Wife upon any Occaſion. In ſhort, 
Mahometiſm is a Medley of Paganiſm, Judaiſm, and Chriſtianity; 
by which means, the grand Impoſtor (its Founder) did cunningly 
imagine to gain Proſelytes of all Profeſſions. But whereas the Al- 
coran is the Turkiſh Rule of Faith and Manners, let us more particu- 
lly conſider its Precepts, and that chiefly as they relate to the 
Principal Heads thereof, vis, Circumciſion, Faſting, Prayer, _ 
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190 Turkey in Europe. PaRx II. 
Pilgrimage and Abſtinence from Wine, 1. Circumciſion of the vari- 
ous Sacraments of the O4 and New Teſtament, they admit only of 
Circumciſion. This they reckon abſolutely neceſſary to every Muſſul- 
man, eſteeming it impoſſible to obtain Salvation without it; where- 
upon they are very careful to perform the ſame, and do celebrate 
the Performance thereof with great Solemnity. 2. Falling. parti- 
cularly that extraordinary Faſt, or yearly Lent, called Ramadan, ob- 
ſerved-every 9th Month, and of a whole Month's Continuance; du- 
ring which time, they neither eat nor drink till the Sun goes down; 
they alſo abſtain trom all worldly Buſineſs, and trom ſmoaking their 
beloved Tobacco, yea, even from innocent Recreations, and livi 

reſerved auſtere Lives, do ſpend moſt of the time in their Moſques, 
trequenting them both Day and Night. They believe that duri 


this Month the Gates of Heaven ſtand open, and that thoſe of He 


are ſhut. 3. Prayer: This Duty is of mighty Requeſt among them, 
their Prophet having termed the ſame the Key of Paradiſe, and the 
very Pillar of Religion, whereupon they are frequent and fervent at 
their Devotions. They are :obliged to pray five times every Day, 
and never fail of that Number, let their worldly Buſineſs be never 
ſo urgent. 4. Alm,; every Turk is bound to contribute the hun- 
drecth Part of his Wealth towards the Zugat or Aims, for Mainte- 
nance of the Poor. Beſides which, they frequently make large vo- 
luntary Contributions; yea, their Charity doth not only extend it- 
ſelf towards their Fellow-Rational Creatures, but even the Irratio- 
nal, as Dogs, Horſes, Camels, c. whom they carefully maintain in 
a kind of publick Hoſpitals, when thro' Age they become uſeleſs to 
their Maſters. 5. Pilgrimage, viz. That to Mecca, which every 
* is bound to perform once in his Life- time, or, at leaſt, to 
ſend Deputies for him. Thither they reſort in vaſt Multitudes, be- 
ing commonly 40 or 5000G in Number, over whom the Sultan, ap- 
points a Commander in Chiet to redreſs Diſorders that may happen 
on the Road. This Officer is followed by a Camel carrying the 
Alcoran covered with Cloth of Gold, which ſanctified Animal upon 
his return is adorned with Garlands of Flowers, and exempt from 
any furt her Labour during the remaining Part of its Life. The Turł⸗ 
do likewiſe viſit the City of Feruſalem, but that more out ot Cu- 
rioſity than Devotion. They have alſo a great Veneration for the 
Valley of Fehoſaphar, believing it ſhall be the particular Place of the 
General Judgment. Laſtly Abſtinence from Wine is likewiſe a pre- 
cept of the Alcoran. But of this they are deſs obſervant than of any 
of the former, for many of the richeſt fort of Turks are great Ad- 
mites of the Juice of the Grape, and will liberally taſte ot the {ame 
in their private Cabals. Theſe various Provinces were at firſt in- 
_ in the Chriſtian Faith at different times, and upon different 
Occaſions. | "7 | | 
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SE CT. 
Concerning the European Jſlands. 


AVING hitherto travelſed through the various Countries 

on the Continent of Europe, let us now leave the Conti- 
nent, and ſet fail for its Hlands. And whereas the chief of ſuch 
Iſlands, are thoſe termed the Britannicł; let us firſt take a particu- 
_ 9 of them, and then a more general View of all the reſt. 
Therefore, | 


I. Of the Britannick Iſlauds. SE 


HESE Iſlands being always conſidered as divided into 
Greater, [viz. thoſe of Great Brita and Ireland] and Leſſer 
namely, thoſe many little ones ſurrounding Britain] I ſhall begin 
with the former, comprehending in them three diſtin&t Kingdoms, 
and one Principality. And fince our manner of Teen mpg 
the various Countries on the Continent of Europe, hath been ftilfro 
proceed from North to South, I ſhill therefore continue the afore- 
ſaid Method in Surveying the Iſle of Great Britain, having no other 
Regard to the Two Grand Sovereignties therein, than the bare Si- | | 
tuation of them. Begin we theretore With the Northern Part of | 
ihe Ifand, VIAL 
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Badenoch-—— 
Lochabay-—— 
BUCDAN -—— 
Bamfe —. 


Murray - 
Roſs-- 
Sutherland. 
Strathnaver-- 
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Chicf Town 


Caithneſs — | 


I93 
Aberdeen 


Rive NA 2 E. to W. 
Inverloch ) 


peterbeaa | 
Idem E, to W. 
Elgin 


Taine— 
Dornack ——— 
Strathy 


Wick, lying N. E. of Stratbna ver. 


S. to N. 


Theſe are the various Diviſions of Scotland, according to the beſt 
Maps, and the Manner how they are found. But fince that Kiagdom 
iz ordinarily divided into Sheriffdoms, Ste warties, Bailiaries, and 
one Conſtabulary, we ſhall alſo conſider it in that reſpect; and 
ſceing each of theſe Sheriſſdoms and Ste warties, c. comprehend 
either a Part, or one, or more of the aforeſaid Diviſions, we ſhall 
here ſubjoin all the Sheriffdoms, and Stewarties, Oc. of the whole 
Kingdom, and annex to each cf them their whole Content, whe- 


ther more or leſs. Therefore, 
— 
(Edinbyrgh _ | ( Middle Lothian. 

Bar Wick——— The Mers and Bailiary of Lauderdale, 

peebli· Tweedale, 
| Shelkivk on The Foreſt of Ettoricł. 
0 | Wigton — The N. and W. Parts of Galloway. 
= | Renfrew-— The Barony of Renfrew, 
< | Lanerick— Clydiſdale, 
5 |Dumbritton— Lenox. 
. Bute - 25 Iſles of nk 
J }Striveling—| 'S | Striveling. on both ſides the River Forth, 
S ( Linlithgow — 50 Weſt Lothian. | | 
w \Clackmannan 84 little of the E. Parts of Strivelingſpire. 
2 | Kinroſs A little of the W. Parts of Bife, | 
= |Couper- The reſt of Fife, 
2 Fforſar Angus, wich its Pertinents, 
E Kinkardin-— Merns. 3 
Elgin The Eaftern Parts 

— The Weſtern Parts 8 of Murray. 

Heiet ——— Caithneſs. , 

Orkney. 
Orne Iſles of © Schetland, 
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Marr, with its Pertinents. 
uchan. 
Strat hbogie. 


Pert — 
Athol 
Ga 
Byroad- Albin 


Glenßbee. 
Strathandel. 
Ramach, 
Balbider. 
Glenurq bay. 
Stormont. 


As alſo 


Strathyery — 


Argile. 
Lors. 
Kantire. 


Lorn. 
Iſles W. of J Lame 


Bamfe, 
Strathdovern. 
Boy n. 

Enxy. 
Strathawin, 
Balveny. 


Badenoch, 

Lochabyr. 

The South Part of Roſs. 

A Part of Murray beyond Nairn, Weſtw. 


8 out her. and. 
Stratnaver. 


Tiviotdale. 


' Roxburgh containin o 3 2 


Efodale with Euſdale. 
Kyle. 

Carrick, 

Cunningham. 


all Nit hiſdale. 
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i Ste warties. 
Beſides theſe Sher iffdoms, there are Face 
| one Conſtabulary, 
Stratheyn — 1 g C Strathern. 
Menteith 's ) Menteith, 
Annanda he —C 8 Annandale. 
Stewarties are ( Kirtudbright -- 3 © 


E. and 8. Parts of Calloway, 


St. Andreas Fife, 
As alſo & Killemure Gi Angut. 


Abernetby Perth. 
Kyle s Che. 
ES Carrick — 's )Carrick. 
Failiarics are Cunning bam ( = ) Cunningham: 
Lauderdale & I Lauderdale, 


== one Conſtabulary is that of Haddington, containing Eaſt 
Telbian. 
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Name. Ocoeland [the famous ancient Caledonia; and bounded on 
the Eall by Part of the German Ocean; on the Weſt 
and North by the Dritiſb Sea; and on the South by England ] is 
term'd by the Italians, Scotia; by the Spamards, Eſcotia ; by the 
French, Eſcoſſe ; by the Germans, Scotland ; by the Elis, and its 
own Natives, Scotland; ſo called, as ſome fondly imagine, from Sca- 
ta (Daughter to an Egyptian Pharaoh) but more probably from Scott, 
Schytti, or Scythi, a People of Germany (over the Northern Parts of 
which the Name of Scythia did once prevail) who ſeized on a Part 
of Spain, next to Ireland, and from thence came into the Weſtern 
Parts of this Country, | 
Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very pure, and ſo ex- 
traordinary wholeſome to breathe in, that ſeveral Perſons in the 
Northmoſt Parts of that Kingdom do frequently arrive to greater 
Ages than is uſual in other Nations of Europe. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to Scotland, is that Part of the Pacifick Ocean, be- 
tween 172 and 181 Degrees of Longitude, with 56 and 60 Degrees 
of South Latitude, 


Soil.) Notwichſtanding this Country is of a Situation conſider- 
ably Northern (it lying in the 11*", 125, and beginning of the 1300 
North Climate) yet it produceth all Neceſſaries, and many of the 
Comforts of human Life. Its Seas are wonderfully ſtored with 
moſt kinds of excellent Fiſh ; its Riyers do mightily abound with 
the choiceſt of Salmons ; its Plains do ſuthciently produce moſt Kinds 
of Grain, Herbs and Fruits; and many of its Mountains are not on- 
ly lin'd with valuable Mines, and the beſt of Coals, but alſo ſeve- 
ral of them are fo cover'd over with numerous Flocks, that great 
Droves of Cattle do yearly paſs into the North of England. The — 
eſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is about eighteen 
Hours and an half, the ſnorteſt in the Southmoſt ſix Hours and an 
half; and the Nights proportionable. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country are, moſt 
Sorts of Fiſh in great Abundance, much Linen- Cloth and Tallow, 
vaſt Numbers of Cattle and Hides ; as alſo excellent Honey, Lead, 
Oar, Iron, Train Oil, Coarſe Cloths, Frizes, Ee. 


Rarities. ] In Chdiſdale are yet to be ſeen, for ſeyeral Miles, the 
Remains of a large Roman Cauſevay, or Military Way, which com- 
monly goes now by the Name of Watling-ffreet. And in Tiviotdale 
are ſome Peftigia of Roman Encampments, and another Military 


Way, vulgarly term'd the Rugged Cauſway. (2.) In the Stew- 
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arty of Stratbern, are viſible Tracts of ſeveral Roman Camps, eſpe- 
cially that at Ardoch. (3) In Sterling ſpire are divers Marks of the 
ſame Roman Wall (now commonly call'd Grabam's Dyke) which was 
extended over the Iſthmus, between the Rivers of Forth and Clyde : 
Its Form and Manner of Building will beſt appear by a Draught 
thereof; for which, Vid. Cambden's Britannia, late Edition, p. 959. 
(4.) In Sterlingſpire were likewiſe found ſome Inſcriptions upon 
Stones relating to the Roman Wall ; particularly Two, one where- 
of is now at Calder, and informs us, that the Legio ſecunda Angufts 
built the ſaid Wall upwards of three Miles; and another in the 
Earl Marſhal's Houſe at Dunnotyr, which hints that a Party of the 
Legio viceſima Victrix, continued it for three Miles more, As for 
the Inſcriptions themſelves, Vid. Cambd. p. 920, and 2101, (5.) 
Hard by the Tract of the aforeſaid Wall in Sterlingſbive, are yet to 
be ſeen two pretty Mounts, term'd by the Ancients, Duni pacis; as 
alſo the Remains of an ancient Building in Form of a Pyramid (now 
call'd by the Vulgar Arthur's Oven) which many reckon to have been 
a Temple of the God Terminus. (G.) Near Paiſly and Renfrew are 
the veſtigia of a large Roman Camp; the Foſſes and Dykes about 
the Prætorium being {till viſible, Here is alſo to be ſeen a remark- 
able Spring, which regularly ebbs and flows with the Sea. (7. ) Nigh 
to the City of Edinburgh is a noted Spring, commonly call'd the 
Oily-well. The Surface of its Waters being covered with a kind of 
Oil or Bitumen, which is frequently uſed, with Succeſs, in 


curing Scabs, and Pains proceeding from Cold. (S.) Near the ſame 
City is another Fountain, which goes by the Name of the Rocuting- 
Well, becauſe it uſually makes a Noiſe before a Storm. (g.) Near 
Brechin in Angus (where the Danes received a mighty Overthrow) 
is a high Stone, erected over their General's Grave, called Cm. 
Croſs ; with another about Ten Miles diſtance, both of them having 
— Letters and Figures upon them. (10.) At Slains in Aber- 


deenſvire, is a remarkable petrefying Cave, commonly called the 
Dropping-Cave, where Water ouzing thro' a ſpun ous Rock on 
the Top, doth quickly conſolidate after it falls 1n Drops to the 
Bottom. (11.) Near Kinroſs in Murray, is to be ſeen an Obelisk of 
one Stone, ſet up as a Monument of a Fight between King Mal- 
colm, Son of Keneth, and Sueno the Dane, (12.) On the Lord Lo- 
vat's Lands in Straberrich, is a Lake which never freezeth all over 
before the Month of February; but after that Time, one Night's 
Froſt will do it. There's alſo another, called Longh-Monar (be- 
longing to the late Sir George Mackenzie ) juſt of the ſame Nature 
with the former, and a third at Glencanigh in Strathglaſs, which ne- 
ver wants Ice upon the Middle Part of it, even in the hotteſt Day 
of Summer. (13.) Towards the North-weſt Part of Murray, is the 
famous Lowgh-Neſs, which never freezeth ; but retaineth irs _— 
"Ti Heat, 
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Heat, even in the extremeſt Cold of Winter; and in many Places 
this Lake hath been ſounded with a Line of 500 Fathoms, but 
no Bottom found, (14.) Nigh to Lough-Neſs is a large round 
Mountain (call'd Meal-fwor vowny) about two Miles of perpendicu- 
lar Height from the Surface of the Neſs ; upon the very Top of 
which Mountain is a Lake of cold freſh Water, often founded with 
Lines of many Fathoms, but never could they reach the Bottom, 
This Lake having no viſible Current running either to it, or from 
it, is equally full all Seaſons of the Year ; and it never freezeth, 
(i5.) On the Top of a Mountain in Roſs (called Scurein-Lappich) 
is a vaſt Heap of large white Stones, moſt of them clear like Cry- 
ſtal ; 2s alſo great Plenty of Oyſter-ſhells, and Shells of other Sea 
Animals, yet twenty Miles from any Sea, (16.) In Lennox is 
Lough-Lomond, which is every whit as famous among the Vulgar, 
not only for its floating Iſland, but alſo as having Fiſh without 
Fins, and being frequently tempeſtuous in a Calm, (17.) In divers 
Parts of Scotland are ſome noted Mineral Springs, particularly thoſe 
at Kinghorn and Balgrigy in Fife; as alſo Aberdeen and Peterhead in 
Aberdeenſoire ; ſeveral of which come little ſhort of the famous 
Space · Mater in the Biſhoprick of Liege. (18.) In molt Counties of 
this Kingdom are many circular S:one-Monuments (being a Com- 
pany of prodigious long Stones ſet on end in the Ground, and that 
commonly in form of a Circle) which are probably conjectured to 
have been either Funcral Monuments, or Places of publick Worſhip, 
in Times of the antient Druides, or both, Laſtly, South-Weſt of 
Swinna (one of the Orcades) are two dreadful Whirl- pools in the 
Sea, commonly term'd the Wells of 8$winna, with another between 
Na and ura (two of the Weſtern Iſlands) during the firſt three 
Hours of Flood ; all of them are very terrible to Paſſengers, and 
probably occaſioned by ſome ſubterranean Hiatus, | 


Archbiſhopzicks.] Arckbifopricks in this Kingdom are Two, 
viz. thoſe of 


St. Andrews. 


Glaſgow, 


Viſhop2icks.] BiGopricks in this Kingdom are Twelve, vis. 
thoſe o 


Edinburgh, Murray, Roſs, Galloway, 
 Dunkeld, Brichen, Cathneſs, © Argile, 
Aberdeen, Dumblain, Orkney, Iſles, 
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iverſities.] Univerſities of this Kingdom are Four, viz, thoſe of 


St. Andrews, Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, Glaſgow. 


Manners.) The 8cots (for the moſt Part) are an Active, Pru- 
dent and Religious ſort of People; many abominable Vices, too 
common in other Countries, are not ſo much as ſpeculatively known 
among em. They generally abhor all kinds of Exceſs in Drinking, 
and efferuinate Delicacy in Diet, chuſing rather to improve the 


Mind, than pamper the Body, Many of 'em make as great Advan- 


ces in all Parts of ingenious and ſolid Learning, as any Nation in 
Europe, And as for their ſingular Fidelity (altho ſlanderouſly ſpoken 
of by ſome) tis abundantly well known, and experienced abroad; 
for an undoubted Demonſtration thereof is publickly given to the 
whole World, in that a neighbouring Prince, and his Predeceſſors 
(for almolt 300 Years) did commit the immediate Care of their Roy- 
al Perſons to them, without ever having the leaſt Cauſe to repent, 
or real Ground to change. 


Language.) The Language commonly ſpoken in the North and 
North-<veſt of this Country, is a Dialect of the riß, corruptly called 
Erſe (a Specimen of which ſhall be given when we come to Ireland.) 
In all other Parts of the Kingdom they uſe the Engliſß Tongue; but 
that with conſiderable Difference of Pronunciation in different Coun- 
ties; and all diſagreeing with that in England, except the Town of 
Inverneſs, whoſe Inhabitants are the only People who come neareſt 
to the true Bngliſþ ; however the Gentry and Perſons of good Edu- 
cation uſually ſpeak Engliſs ( tho* not with the ſame Accent as in 
England, yet according to its true Propriety) and their Manner of 
Writing is much the ſame, The vulgar Language (commonly 
called Broad Scorch) is indeed a very corrupt fort of Engliſs, and 
hath a great Tincture of ſeveral _—_ Tongues, particularly the 
High-German, Low Dutch, and French, eſpecially the laſt, a great 
many Words ſtill in Uſe among the Commonalty, being originally 
from that Language. For a Specimen of which Tongue, Pater- 
noſter in it runs thus: Ure Fader <vbilk art in Heven ;, ballued be thy 
Neme ; thy Kingdoom cumm, thy Wull be doon in Earth az its doon in 
Heven. Gee uſs this Day ure daily Breed, and forgee uſs ure Sinns, 
ax ave forgee them that ſinn — uſs ; and leed uſs nat intoo temp- 
tation, batt delyver uſs frae evil, Ameen. 


Government.) This Kingdom hath hitherto had the good For- 
tune to enjoy an Hereditary limited Monarchy ; tho many times the 
T4 imme · 
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immediate Heir, or next in Blood, hath been ſet aſide, and ano- 
ther more remote hath mounted the Throne. Since irs Union with 
England, both Kingdoms are under one King, who is ſtil'd the Mo- 
narch of Great Britain. The Government of this Kingdom is chiefly 
managed by a Council of State, or Privy Council, conſiſting of 
thoſe call'd properiy Officers of State, and others of the Nobility and 
Gentry, whom the King pleaſeth to appoiat, The Officers of State 


are eight in Number, viz. the Lord High Chancellor, Lord High 


Treaſurer, Lord Preſident of the Council, Lord Secretary of State, 
Lord Treaſurer-Deputy, Lord Regiſter, Lord Advocate, and Lord 
Juſtice Clerk, The Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Civil Affairs is 
lodg'd in the Lords of the Seſſion, who are 15 in Number, whereof 
one is Preſident, and to theſe are join'd ſome Noblemen, under 
the Name of extraordinary Lords of the Seſſion. This Court is efteem'd 
one of the moli Auguſt and Learned Judicatories in Exrope : From 
it there lies no Appeal but to the Parliament, which is now made 
up of the Peers, the Commiſſioners of Counties, and thoſe of Free 
Boroughs. The King's Perſon is always repreſented in Parliament 
by ſome Nobleman, who bears the Title of Lord High Commiſſioner. 
The Diſtribution of Juſtice in Criminal Matters is committed to the 
Court of Juſtice, which is compoſed of the Lord Juſtice General, 
the Lord Juſtice Clerk, and five or (ix other Lords of the Seſſion, 
who in this Bench are call'd Commiſſioners of Judicatory. Over 
and above theſe two ſupreme Courts of Juſtice, there are a great 


many ſubordinate Judicatories, both for Civil and Criminal Affairs 


through the Kingdom, as Sherift-Courts, Courts of Legality, and 
the like. 


Arms.) The Royal Arms of this Kingdom, together with thoſe 
of England and Ireland (as they compole the Enligns Armorial of 


the Monarch of Great Britain) ſhall be particularly expreſs'd when 
we come to England, | 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country (excepting a few 
who ſtill adhere to the Church of Rome, and an inconliderable 
Number of Quakers) are all of the Reform'd Religion, yer with 
conſiderable Variation among themſelves in ſome private Opini- 


ons, and various Points of Church Diſcipline : However, the nu- 


merous Profeſſors thereof are very ſincere in their Principles, and 


do generally practiſe conformable to their Profeflions. No Chriſti- 


an Society in the World excels them for their exact Obſervation 
of the Sabbath-day ; and few can equal them, for their ſingular 
Stritaeſs and Impartiality in puniſhing Scandals: But lamenta- 
ble are their Diſtractions of late, in Matters relating to Eccleſsaſti- 
cal Polity ; and how fatal ſuch Heats and Diviſions, both in this 
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2nd the neighbouring Kingdom, may prove at laſt, is, alas ! but 
too well known to all thinking Perſons among us. The ſmalleſt 
Privateer —_—_— — either to Breſt or &. Malo s, may eaſily attack, 
board, and fink, the Royal Britannia her ſelf, if ſhe chance only to 
ſpring a Leak under Water, when her whole Crew are at Blows 
between Decks. The Chriſtian Faith (according to the beſt Ac- 
counts) was planted in this mages 5p, ba Reign of Diocleſian ; 
for by reaſon of that violent Perſecution he raiſed in the Church, 
many Chriſtians are ſaid to have fled from the Continent into the 
Iſle of Great Britain; and particularly (as an antient Author ex- 
preſly reſtifieth) into that Part thereof, In quam Romana arma nun- 
quam penetrarunt ; which (without all doubt) is Scotland, eſpe- 
cially the Northern Parts of that Country, they being {ill poſſeſs'd 
by the Scots, and never ſubject to the Roman Power. St. Rule, or 
Regulus, is ſaid to have brought over with him the Arm, or (as 
ſome affirm) the Leg of St. Andrew the Apoſtle, and to have buried 
it in the Place where now the City of St, Andrew's ſtands. Theſe 
firſt Propagators of Chriſtianity ſeem to have been a kind of Monks, 
who afterwards, by the Beneficence of the firſt Chriſtian Kings of 
Scotland, came into the Seats and Poſſeſſions of the Pagan Druzdes, 
(a ſort of religious Votaries to the Heathen Gods) and had their 
principal Reſidence, or rather Monaſteries, in the Iſlands of Mas 
and Fora, and paſſed under the Name of Culdees. 
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Lincolnſpire ( Lincoln | — 
= Nottinghamfoire-- | Nottingham — 85 to W. 
8 2 Derbyſoire Derby 
U = J Rutlandfoire -—— Okebam > 
ET 5 Leiceſterſbire | Leiceſter — E. to W. 
S 8 / Warwickſtire —— | 8 Warwick ; 
( Northamptonſh, - a 4e. 
L 
a Torkſbive - =——n— | 5 | ork — — 
5 « \ Durbam Idem 85 to N. 
S5 J Northumberland. Necvcaſtle 
2 £ \ Lancaſpire-—— | Lancaſter -——— 
D 8 Weſtmorland - — | Appleby- G 8 S. to N. 
Cumberland —. (Cart e — 


To Evgland we here ſubjoin the Principalicy of Wales, divided into 
Four Circuits: Each Circuit comprehending Three Counties, viz. 


Denbighſtire——"\ {( Denbigh N____ 
1. Thoſe of 4 Hiniſbire ——— | | St. Aſaph 85 to 8. 
( Montgomeryſvire | Montgomery 
Angleſey ——= | Beaumaris —— 
2. Thoſe of 4 Carnarvunſoire 8 Carnarvon _ N. to 8. E. 
Mevionethſorre - 8 Harlech —— 
Cardiganſvire = | 2 Cardigan 
3- Thoſe of 4 Carmarthenſtire | 5 | Carmarthen——# N. to 8. 


Pembrokeſorre — Pembroke —— | 


Radnorſhire — | RAdny -——— 
4. Thoſe of 4 Brecknockfbire — | | Breckneck ——— N. to S. W. 
Glamorganſtire - ) Curd 


Beſides the Six Circuits of England (containing thirty eight Coun- 
ties) and thoſe Four of ales, comprehending twelve; there remain 
as yet two Counties unmentianed, and which are not ordinarily 
reduc'd to any of theſe Circuits, viz. Middleſex and Cheſbire ; the 
firſt becauſe of its Vicinity to London, and the other as being a 
County-Palatine, having its own Judges and Counſellors, peculiar 
to it ſelf, Theſe two Counties, with the thirty eight above men- 
tioned in England, and twelve in ales, make fifty two in all. But 
lince England and ales are two diſtin& Sovereignties (one being a 
Kingdom, and the other a Principality) we ſhall ſeparately treat of 
them both, Therefore, | E N G- 
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Name.! L Nzland [the Ancient Anglia, which with the reſt of 
the Iſland, made up the renowned Britannia or Al- 
dan; and now bounded on the Eaſt by Part of the German Ocean; 
of the Welt by St. George's Channel; on the North by Scotland; and 
on the South by the Exgliſß Channel] is term'd by the 1talians, In 
gbilterra ; by the Spaniards, Inglatierra; by the French, Angleterre ; 
by the Germans, Engelland ; and by the Natives, England ; which 
Name is derived from the Angles, a People of Lower Saxony, who 
conquer'd the greateſt Part of this Country, and divided the ſame 
into ſeven different Kingdoms. But Egbert (deſcended from the An- 
gles) having united this divided Nation, and being the firſt Monarch 
; of England, after the Saxon Heptarchy, 21 (by ſpecial Edict, 
above 800 Years after the Incarnation) that the whole Kingdom 
ſhould be term'd Englelond, which Title, in Proceſs of Time, hath 
turned into the preſent Name of England. | 


Air.] The Air of this Country is far more Mild, Sweet, and Tem- 
perate, than in any Part of the Continent under the ſame Parallel. 
The Cold during the Vinter is not ſo piercing, nor the Heat in the 
Summer ſo ſcorching, as to recommend (much leſs to inforce) the 
Uſe of Stoves in the one, or Grottos in the other. The oppoſite 
Place of the Globe to England, is that Part of the Pacifick Ocean 
between 174 and 182 Degrees of Longitude, with 50 and 56 De- 
grees of South Latitude. 


Soil. This Country (lying in the gf®, 10th, and 11 North Cli- 
mate) is generally ſo fertile, and produceth ſuch Plenty of Grain, 
Fruits, Roots, Herbs, &c. that the Excellency of its Soil is beſt de- 
elared by thoſe tranſcendent Elogies deſervedly beſtowed on her, 
both by Ancient and Modern Writers, who call England the Grana- 

of the Weſtern World, the Seat of Ceres, &c. that her Vallies are 
like Eden, her Hills like Lebanon, her Springs as Piſgab, and her 
Rivers as 8 that ſhe's a Paradiſe of Pleaſure, and the Garden 
of God. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 17 Hours 
and a half, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is almoſt 8 Hours ; and the 
Nights proportionable. | 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Country, are 
Corn, Cattle, Tin, Copper, Lead, Iron, Timber, Coals, abun- 
dance of Wool, Cloth, Stuffs, Linen, Hides, Tallow, Butter, 
Cheeſe, Beer 3 Sr. b 
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- Karities.] In moſt Counties of this Kingdom are flill extant ſome 
noted Circular Stone Monuments (like thoſe in Scotland above men- 
tioned, p. 198.) particularly the ſeventy ſeven Stones at Saleeds in 
Cumberland, commonly term'd Long Meg and her Daughters ; thoſe 
ca Roll rich Stones in Oxfordſhire ; thoſe near Eniſbam in Northumber- 
land ; thoſe upon the River Loder in Feſtmorland ; thoſe near Burrough- 
bridge in Torkſbire ; thoſe near Exmore in Devonſorre ; thoſe at Stanton 
Drew in Somerſetſoire ; and finally the Huriers, and thoſe at Biſcaey- 
unn in Cornwall, &c, But molt obſervable of all is Srone-benge (the 
Corea Gigantum of the Antients) on Salisbury Plain; which Monu- 
ments ate thought by ſome to conſiſt of natural Stones, by others of 
St nes artificially compounded of pure Sand, Lime, Vitrio], aud other 
ur ctious Matter, But if the Reader deſire to ſee the various Conje- 
Aurcs of the Curious, concerning the Nature and Deſign of all ſuch 
Monuments, together with the Draught of Stone-benge in particular, 
let him conſult the late Edition of Cambden's Britannia, p. 23, 95» 
108, 269, (2.) In many Parts of England are yet to be ſeen the Fe- 
ſtigia, and Remains of divers Roman Military Ways ; the principal of 
which 1s that mentioned in Leland's MS. beginning at Dover, and 
paſſing thro* Kent to London, from thence to St. Albans, Dunſtable, 
Stratford, Touceſter, Littlebourn, St. Gilbert s Hill near Shrewsbury, 
then by Stratton, and fo thro the Middle of Wales to Cardigan. (30 in 
this Country are abundance of Medicinal Waters ; whether for Bathing, 
a thoſe eſpecially in Somerſetſpire (call'd the Baths, xaT" £Zo;5v) or 
purging; particularly thoſe of the Spaws in Torkfive ; menbridge in 
Kent; Ebiſham and Dullege in Surrey; Northall, Acton, and 1/ltngton in 
Middleſex, Here alſo are many other very remarkable Springs; where 
of ſome are mightily impregnated either with Salt, as that at Due 
wich in Worceſterſdire ; or Sulphur, as the famous Well at Wiggin in 
Lancaſvire (of which afterwards) ; or Bituminous Matter, as that at 
Pitchford in Shropſhire, Others have a Petreſying Quality, as particu- 
larly that near Lufterworth in Leiceſterſpire, and the remarkable 
Dropping-Well in the Veſt- Riding of Yorkſoire. And finally, ſome ebb 
and flow, but that generally in a very irregular Manner, as thoſe of 
peal- Foreſt in Derbyſbire, and Laywell near Torbay, whoſe Waters 
riſe and fall ſeveral Times in an Hour. To theſe we may add that 
remarkable Fountain near Richard's Caſtle in Hereforaſbire, commonly 
called Bone-Well, which is always full of ſmall Fiſh or Frog-bones {or 
ſuch Reſemblances) though frequently empty'd and clear'd of them. 
(4.) Many are the Roman Altars which from time to time are dug up 
in this Kingdom, eſpecially the Northern Parts thereof. As for their 
particular Shapes, and remarkable Inſcriptions, with the Places 
where now to be ſeen, vid, Cambden's late Edition, p. $68, 370, 
734 782, 783, 826, 832, 844 ; and from 848 to 852, * 
| | by 
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(5.) In ſeveral Places between Carliſle and Newcaſtle, are ſome Re- 
mains of the famous Pits Nai (ſo much talk'd of by our Engliþ Hi- 
ſtorians) which did run thro' Cumberland and Northumberland, begin · 
ing at Tinmouth- Bar, and ending ac Solcay Frith, (6.) Croſſing the 
Middle of Wiltfire from Eaſt to Welt, is a mighty Ditch, commonly 
rerm'd Vanſdike, or Wodenſdike (ſo called from the Saxon God Hoden 
and deſign'd, it ſeems, either as a Boundary to diſtinguiſh Territories, 
or as a Fence to guard againſt a neighbouring Enemy. There are 
alſo in Cambriageſvire plain Tracts of thoſe large Ditches, thrown up 
by the Eaſt-Angles, to prevent the Incurſions of the Mercians, who 
frequently ruin d all before them. And nigh to the Town of Cam- 
bridge are ſome veſtigia of two ſpacious Camps, one RomaF, at 4 
borough (a Mile North of Cambridge) and the other at Gogmageg 
Hills, on the other Side of the Town. (7.) Near Wiggin in Lancaſbire, 
is the remarkable Well above- mention'd, which being empty'd, 
there preſently breaks out a ſulphurous Vapour, which makes the 
Water bubble up as if it boil'd, and a Candle being put thereto, it 
inſtantly takes Fire and burns like Brandy, During a Calm, the Flame 
will continue a whole Day, and by its Heat they can boil Eggs, Mea 

Ec. and yet the Water it ſelf is cold. 1 In Whinf:ld Part in Weſt- 
morland, is the Three-Brother Tree, ſo call'd, becauſe there were three 
of 'em (the leaſt whereof is this) which a good Way from the Root is 
13 Yards and a half in Circumference, (g.) At Broſely, Bently and 
Pitchford, with other Places adjacent in Shropfire, is found over moſt 
of the Coal-Pits, a Stratum of blackiſh porous Stone, much impreg- 
nated with bituminous Matter ; which Stone being pulyeriz'd and 
boil'd in Water, the bituminous Subſtance riſeth to the Top, and bein 

gather'd off it comes to the Conſiſtency of Pitch, and is uſed for ſuc 

with good Effect. (to.) In Derbyſbire is the famous Peak, and ſome 
hideous Cavities, as thoſe call'd Pool g- Hole, Elden-Hole, and another 
which goes by the indecent Name of the Devi s Arſe. In the firſt of 
theſe is dropping Water of a petrefying Nature; and at a ſmall Di- 
ſtance from it a little clear Brook, remarkable for conſiſting of both 
hot and cold Water, ſo joined in the fame Stream, that a Man may 
at once put the Finger and Thumb of the ſame Hand, one in hot, and 
the other in cold. For a full and ſatisfactory Account of the Peat, 
and the many Wonders thereof, ſee (beſides the laſt Edition of Camb- 
den) ſuch Authors as have particularly treated on that Subject, eſpe- 
cially Cotton and Hobbs, with the late Book of Dr, Leigb. (1 1.) Near 
Whitby, in the North Riding of Torkfpire, are found certain Stones re- 


og the Folds and Wreaths of a Serpent. And at Huntley-Nabb 
2 


in the ſame Riding, are other Stones of ſeveral Sizes, and ſo exactly 


round, as if artificially made for Cannon-Balls, which being broken, 


do commonly contain divers ſtony Serpents, wreathed in Circles, but 


generally without Heads. (12.) Near Adevley in Claureſtenſpire, and 
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on the Tops of Mountains not far from Richmond, with ſeveral 
other Parts of England, are Stones reſembling Cockles, Oyſters, and 
divers other Water Animals, which if once living Creatures, or the 
ludicrous Fancy of Nature, is not now my Bulineſs to enquire. (139 
In Mendippe- Hills in Somerſetſhire, is a prodigious Cave, call'd' Ochy- 
Hole, which being of a conſiderable Length, in it are diſcover'd ſome 
Wells and Rivulets. (14,) At Glaſſenbrry in Somerſetſbire, are ſeve- 
ral antient Pyramids, mentioned by William of Malmsbury, with im- 
perfect Inſcriptions ; but why, when, and by whom erected, is mere- 
ly conjectural. (15.) In the Cathedral of Exeter is an Organ, which 
is reckoned the largeſt of any in England, the greateſt Pipe belonging 
to it being 15 Inches Diameter, which is more by two than the cele- 
brated Organ of Ulm. (16.) In Dover-Caſtle is an old Table hung 
up, which imports, that ulius Ceſar landed upon that Part of the 
Exgliþ Coaſt. (1) Near to Feverfpam in Kent, and TiHbury in Eſ- 
ſex, are vaſt artificial Pits, ſome of them narrow at the Top, but vo- 
ry large within; and thought to be divers of thoſe out of which the 
ancient Britains commonly uſed to dig Chalk to mix with their 
Grounds. ( 18.) About Belvoir-Caſtle in Lincalnflire, and Sngburn in 
Warwickſbire, is found the Aſtroites, or Star- Stone, reſembling little 
Stars with five Rays. (19.) In 8hropftive is that large Hill rerm'd 
Caer-Caradock, famous in former Times for being the Scene of that 
memorable Action between Offorius the Roman, and Caratacus the 
Britain, whereof C. Tacitus has given us a particular Account, (20.) 
Near to the City of Wincheſter, as alfo in the North of Weſtmorland, 
is a round Entrenchment, with a plain Piece of Ground in the 
Middle, commonly term'd King Artl ur's Round Table, aud much 
talk'd of by the Vulgar ; but for their Original and Deſign we need 
go no farther than Hof. Ages when Tilting 'was tn vogue in Eng- 
lard, Laſtly, In the County of Surry, is the EngliÞ Amas, or the 
River Mole, which loſeth it ſelf under Ground, and ariſeth again at 
ſome conſiderable Diſtance ; as doth alſo Recall in the North Riding 
of Torkſoire, Cambden, p. 155, and 754. To theſe Rarities above 
mentioned, I might here add ſome ſtupendbus Fabricks in this King- 
dom, which may * ficly term'd Art's Maſter- pieces; but to deſcend to 


Particulars, would ſwell this Paragraph to a diſproportionable Bigneſs. 

Archbiſhopzichs.] .ag ria in thi Kingdom are Two, viz. 
Canterbury and Tork. 

The Archbiſhopof Canterbury hath he Bala of rk, and is 

ib d Primate of all England, the other being alſo Primate of England, 


but not of all England. A Controverſy hotly debated between theſe 
two Archiepiſcopal Sees, but at laſt determined in favour of the former. 
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Biſhopzicks.] Biſopricks in this Kingdom (including ales) 
are thoſe of 


London, Chicheſter, Carliſle, 

Durham, Salisbury, Exeter, 

Wincheſter, Worceſter, Cheſter, 

Bath and Wells, Lincoln, Briſtol, 

Oxford, © St, Aſaph, Norwich, 

Bangor, St. David's, Glouceſter, 

Rocheſter Peterborough, Hereford, 

By, Lanaaff, Litchfield and Coventry, 


In Point of Place, after the two Archbiſhops followeth the Biſy 
of London, next to him the Biſhop of Durham, zdly, the B of 
Winchefter, and then all the reſt according to the Seniority of their 
Conſecration. 


Univerſities.) vniverſities of this Kingdom are thoſe famous Seat 
of the Muſes, or two Eyes of England, term'd Oxford and Cambridge 
which for magaificent Buildings, rich Endowments, ample Privi- 

„ 83 alſo Number of Students, Libraries and learned Men, are 
inferior to none, or rather not to be parallel'd by any in th 
World. The Names of the reſpective Colleges and Halls in each « 
theſe Univerſities (the moſt of which do ſwpaſs many of our foreigr 
Univerſities) are as follow, | | 


In Oxford are „ are 
Univerſity, Magdalen, Peter-Houſe, 
Baliol, Brazen-Noſe, Clare-Hall, 
Merton, Corpus-Chriſti, Bennet, or Crpns-Chriſti, 
Orzel, Chriſt-Church, | Pembroke- Hall, 
Exeter, Trinity, Trinity-Hall, 
Queen's, St. ob s, | Gonvil and Caius, 
New- College, Feſus, King's-Callege, 
| Lincoln, Wadbam, Queen s College, 
Souls, Pembroke, Catherine-Hall, 
Jeſus- college, 
Halls are ſeven, viz. | Chriſt" s- College, 
St. John s- College, 
Gloucefler, Alban, + | Magdalen-College, 
St. Edmund, St. Mary, Trinity-College, 


Magaalen, Nec - Inn. Emanuel. College, 
Hart, Sidney - Suſſex. 


— 
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Manners.) The Engl/Þ, being originally a Mixture of divers 
Northern and Southern Nations, do ſtill retain in their Humour, a 
jul Mean bet wixt thoſe two Extremes; for the dull Saturnine Ge- 
nius of the one, and the hot Mercurial Temper of the other, meeting 
in their Conſtitutions, render em ingenious and acttve, yet ſolid, and 
perſevering ; which nouriſhed under a ſuitable Liberty, inſpires a 
Courage bath generous and laſting. This happy Temperament of 
Spirit, where with this People is endu'd, doth eminently appear to the 
World, by that mighty Inclination they always had, and ſtill have, 
both to Arms and Arts, and that wonderful Progreſs they have hi- 
therto made in each of em: For the matchleſs Valaur and Bravery, 
the ſingular Prudence and Conduct of the Engliſþ Nation both by 8 
and Land, is ſo univerſally known, and hath been fo frequently ma- 
nifeſted in moſt Parts of the World, that many potent rates and 
Kingdoms have felt the Dint of their Sword, and been conltrained 
to yield to the Force of their Arms, They have alſo fo efteQually ap- 
ply'd themſelves to all ſorts of ingenious Literature, ſince the happy 
Days of our Reformation, and are advanc'd to ſuch a Pitch of true and 
ſolid Learning, that they may juſtly claim a true Title to the Empire of 
human Knowledge. Finally, their Manner of Writing (whether for 
Solidity of Matter, Force of Argument, or Elegancy of Stile) is in- 
deed fo tranſeendently excellent, that no Nation hath yet ſurpaſi d 
the Engliſh, and none can juſtly pretend to equal them. 


Language.] The EngliÞ Language being a Mixture of the old 
Saxon and Norman (one a Dialect of the Teutonic, and the other of 
the French) having alſo ſome Tincture of the ancicat Britiſh, Roman, 
and DaniſÞ Tongues, is much refin'd of late, and now deſervedly 
reckoned as copious, expreſſive, and many a Tongue, as any in Europe. 
Harangues in this Language are capable of all the delightful Plowers 
of Rhetorick, and lively Strains af the trueſt , nothing infe- 
rior to the moſt Avent Orations pronounced of old by the beſt of the 
Roman Orators : In a Word, 'tis a Language that is rightly calculated 
for the Maſculine Genius of thoſe who own it, Pater Noſter in the 
Englif Tongue runs thus: Our Father, which art in Heaven, &c. 


Bovernment. ] The Kingdom of England is a famous, ancient, and 
hereditary Monarchy ; a Monarchy which can ſeldom admit of any. 
Interregnum, and therefore is free from many Misfortunes to — 
elective Kingdoms are ſubject; yea, ſuch a Monarchy (in ery == 

of that worthy Gentleman, Dr. Chamberlain, Author of the Pref 

State of England) as that by the neceſſary ſubordinate Concurvezice of 
the Lords and Commons in making and repealing of Statutes or — 
of Parliament; it hat the main —— — 
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Democracy, and yet free from the r and Evils of either. Ha 
In ſhort, tis a Monarchy (continues the aforeſaid Author) as b tan 
molt admirable Temperament, affords very much to the Indultry, cor 
Liberty and Happineſs of the Subject, and reſerves enough for the anc 
lajeſty and Prerogative of any King, who will own his People as upc 
Subjects, not as Slaves. Chief Perſons of this Realm, after the Ea 
King and Princes of the Blood, are the great Officers of the Crown, M: 
who are commonly reckon'd Nine in Number, viz. (I.) The Lord of 
High Steward of England; an Officer indeed fo great, and whoſe wi 
Power was eſteemed fo exorbitant, that it hath been diſcontinued (9. 
ever ſince the Days of bn of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaſter (his Son ſo. 
Henry of Bullingbrook being the laſt who had a State of Inheritance the 
in that high Othce) and is now conferred by the King upon ſome of 
of the chief Peers only, pro illa vice, as upon occaſion of the crown- tin 
ing of a new King, or the Arraigument of a Peer of the Realm for in 
Treaſon, Felony, or ſuch like. (2.) The Lord High Chancellor, whoſe ho 
Office is to keep the King's Great Seal, to moderate the Rigor of al 
the Law in judging according to Equity, and not according to the 18 « 
Common Law. He alſo diſpoſeth of all Eceleſiaſtical Benefices in (te 


the King's Gift, if valued under 20 /. a Year in the King's Book, 
In caſe there be no Chancellor, then the Lord Keeper is the fame 
in Authority, Power, and Precedence, only different in Patent, 
(3.) The Lord High Treaſurer, whoſe Office (as being Præſectus ra- 
rii) is to take Charge of all the King's Revenue kept in the Ex- 
chequer, as alſo to check all Officers employ'd in collecting the ſame, 
and ſuch like. This Office is frequently executed by ſeveral Perſons 
conjunctly in Commiſſion (term'd Lords of the Treaſury.) (4.) The 
Lord Preſident of the Council, whoſe Office is to attend upon the 
King, and ſummon the Council, to propoſe Buſineſs at the Council- 
Table, and report the ſeveral Tranſactions of the Board, (5) The 
Lord Privy-Seal, whoſe Office is to paſs all Charters and Grants of 
the King, and Pardons ſigned by the King, before they come to 
the Great Seal of England; as alſo divers other Matters of ſmaller 
Moment, which do not paſs the Great Seal. But this Seal is never 
to be affix d to any Grant without good Warrant under the King's 
Privy Signet; nor even with ſuch Warrant, if the Thing granted 
be againſt-Law or Cuſtom, until the King be firſt acquainted there- 
with. (6.) The Lord Great Chamberlain of England, whoſe Office 
is to bring the King's Shirt, Coif, and wearing Clothes, on the Co- 
ronation- Day; to put on the King's Apparel that Morning ; to cat- 
ry at the Coronation the Coif, Gloves, and Linen, which are to be 
uſed by the King on that Occaſion ; likewiſe the Scword and Scal- 

_ bard, as alſo the Gold to be offered by the King, together with the 
Kobe Royal and Crown; to undreſs and attire the King with his 
| Royal Robes ; to ſerve the King that Day with Water to Wy 
ON. and: 
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Hands before and after Dinner. (7.) The Lord High Conflable of Eng- 
land, an Officer, whoſe Power is fo great, that twas thought in- 
convenient to lodge the ſame in any Subject ſince the Year 1521: 
and is now conferr'd on ſome of the chiefeſt Peers, pro re nata; as 
upon occaſion of Coronations, or Solemn Trials by Combat. (8.) The 
Earl Marfbal of England, whoſe Office is to take Cognizance of all 
Matters of War and Arms; to determine Contracts concerning 
of Arms out of the Realm upon Land, and Matters touching Wars 
within the Realm, which the Common Law cannot determine. 
(9.) The Lord High Admiral of England, whoſe Truſt and Honour is 
ſo great, that this Office hath been uſually given either to ſome of 
the King's younger Sons, near Kinſmen, or one of the chiefeſt Peers 
of the Realm: To him is committed the Management of all Mari- 
time Aﬀairs, the Government of the King's Navy ; a deciſive Power 
in all Cauſes Maritime, as well Civil as Criminal, He alſo commiſ- 
ſionates Vice- Admirals, Rear- Admirals, Sea-Captains, &c. and enjoys 
a Number of Privileges, too many here to be mention d. This 
is commonly executed by ſeveral Perſons conjunctly in Commiſſion, 
(term'd Lords of the Admiralty.) : 1 
After the Officers of the Crown, we might here ſubjoin the var ĩou 
Courts of gudicature eſtabliſhed in this N eſpecially the igh 
Court of Parliament, which js ſupreme to all others, and to whom all 
laſt Appeals are made. I might here likewiſe mention all the Sub- 


| ordinate Courts of this Realm, particularly that of the King - Bench, 


the Court of common Pleas, the High Court of Chancery, the Exche- 
quer, and the Court of the Dutchy of Lancaſter, &c. as alſo the Eceli- 
faftical Courts in Subordi nation to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; as 
the Court of Arches, the Court of Audience, the Prerogative Court, the 
Court of Faculties, and that of Peculiars, But to declare the Natura 
and cunſtitutibn, the ample Privileges, and manner of Procedure in 
each of them, would far exceed the narrow Bounds of an Abſtract. 
I ſhall not therefore deſcend to Particulars, only adding to this Pa- 
ragraph, that beſides theſe various Courts above-mentioned; the Ki 

conſulting the Eaſe and Welfare of the Subject, adminiſters Juſtice 
by his itinerant Judges, and that in their yearly Circuits thro” the 
Kingdom ; and for the better governing of, and keeping the King's 
Peace in particular Cotenties, Himdreds, Cities, Nele and Villages 
of this Realm, Counties have their reſpective Lord-Lieutenants, 
Sheriffs, and Juſtices of the Peace; Hundreds, their Bailiffe, High- 
Conſtables, and Petry-Conſtables ; Cities, their Mayor, Aldermen 
Sheriffs, e. Boroughs and Towns incorporate, have eicher a Mayor 
or two Bailiffs, or a Potr-reeve, who in Power are the ſame with 
Mayor and Sheriffs; and during their Offices, are Juſtices of tlie 
Peace within their own Liberties. And laſtly, rillages are in Sub- 


21 


Ron to the Lord of the Manor, under hom i the Conſtable or Head- 
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borough, to keep the Peace, apprehend Offenders, and bring em bes 
fore the Juſtice. Of ſuch an admirable Conſticution is the Engliſh 
Government, that no Nation whatſoever can juſtly pretend to ſuch 4 
Model, and no People in the World may live more happy, if th 
pleaſe : fo that it may be juſtly affirm'd of em, what the Poet faith 
in another Caſe, only with Change of Perſons, 


O fortunatos niminm, ſua ſi bona novint, 
Anglicanos — 


Arms .] The Enſigns Imperial of the Monarch of Great Britain 
are in the firſt Place, Acure, Three Flower-de-Lices + Or, the Royal 
Arms of France quartered with the Imperial Enſigns of England, 
which are, Gules, Three Lions Paſſant Gardant in Pale, Or. In the 
ſecond Place, within a double treſſure Counter flower'd de Iys + Or, a 
Lion Rampant Gules, for the Royal Arms of Scotland. In the third 
Place, Azure, an Iviſþ Havp, Or, ſtringed Argent, for the Royal En- 
ſigns of Ireland. In the fourth Place, as in the firſt, Theſe Enſigns 
Armorial are. placed after a new manner fince the late Revolution 
and Union, the Arms of England and Scotland being quarter'd to- 

ether; and ſince King George's Acceſſion to the Throne, are added 

e Arms of the Houſe of Brunſwick Lunenburgb, which are Axurt, 
an Horſe, at full Liberty, Argent, charged with Charlemaign's 
Crown, anſwerable to his being Arch- Treaſurer of the Empire; all 
within the Garter, the chief Enſign of that moſt noble Order; upon 
the ſame, a rich Mantle of Cloth of Gold, doubled Ermin, adorned 
with an Imperial Croton, and ſurmounted for a cveſt by a Lion Paſ- 
ſant Gardant. Or, crowned, as the former, and an Unicorn avgent 
gorged with a Crown, thereto a Chain afhx'd, paſſing between his 
Fore-legs, and reflex'd over his Back : Or, both ſtanding upon a 
Compartment, placed underneath ; and in the Table of that Com- 


partment is expreſſed the King of Great Britain's Motto, which is, 
Dien & mon Droit. 


Keligion.] The Inhabitants of this Countty are (for the mot 
Part) of the true Reform'd Religion, publickly profeſs'd, and care- 
fully taught in its choiceſt Purity. fa reforming of which, they 
were not ſo hurry'd by popular Fury and Faction (as in other Na- 
tions) but proceeded in a more prudent, regular, and Chriſtian Me- 
thod ; reſolving to ſeparate no farther from the church of Rome, 
than ſhe had ſeparated from the Truth, embracing that excellent Ad. 
vice of the Prophet (Fer. vi. 16.) Stand ye in the Ways, and ſee, and 
ask for the old Paths, where is the good Way, and walk therein. 80 

hat the Reformed Church of England is a true Mean or middle my 
betwixt thoſe two Extreaas, of Syperfition and Fanaticiſm, 


yy 
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equally to be avoided. The Doctrine of which Church thus refined, 
is briefly ſummꝰ d up in tlie Ho tes Articles, and Book of Homi- 


lier; and her Diſcipline and Nonßbip are to be ſeen in the Liturgy and 
Book of Canons, All which being ſerioully weigh'd and conſider d 
by a judicious and impartial Mind, it may be found that this natio- 
nal Church is, for certain, the exacteſt of all the reformed Churches, 
and comes neareſt to the primitive Pattern of any in Chriſtendom, 
For her Doctrine is intirely built upon the Prophets and Apoſtles. Ac- 
cording to the Explication of the ancient Fathers, her Government 
(rightly conſidered) is truly Apoftolical ; her Lituygy is a notable Ex- 
tract of the beſt of the primitive Forms; her Ceremonies are few in 
Number, but ſuch as tend to Decency and true Devotion. In a Word, 
the Church of England doth firmly hold and maintain the whole 
Body of the true Catbolick Faith (and none other) according to boly 
Scripture, and the Fur firſt general Councils ; ſo that her Sons may 
truly ay (in the Words of an eminent Luminary of the ancient 
Church) In ea regula incedimus quam Eccleſia ab Apoſtolis, Apoſfoli d 
Chriflo, & Chriftus a Deo accepit. At preſent all Sects and Parties 
are tolerated ; and it is truly as aal ly to conſider, as tis hard 


0 
to determine, whether our Heats and Dieiſons on one Hand, or 
open Profaneneſs and Irveligion on the other, be moſt predominant. 
In the mean time, this is moſt certain, that they are both 2 
to be lamented; the neceſſary Conſequence of them both being 
diſmal and dangerous in the End. Hut that it may pleaſe the. 4h 
mighty to grant to all Nations Unity, — to bring in- 
to the Way of Truth, all ſuch as bave erred, and are deceived ; 10 
ſtrengtben ſuch as do fland; to comfort and help the Weak-hearted ; 
fo raiſe up them that fall; and finally, ta beat down: Satan under our: 
Feet, is the daily and fervent Prayer of the Church of Chriſt ; and 
the hearty Wiſh and Deſire of every true Son thereof. The Chri- 
fiian Faith is thought to have been planted in England, tempore (u 
ſeimus) ſummo Tiberii Cæſaris, according to ancient Gildas ; but af- 
terwards more univerſally received, Anno 180, it being then open». 
ly profeſs'd by publick Authority, under King Lacizs ; who is ſaid 
to have been the firſt Chriſtian King in the World; yet ſeverat 
= —— there was ever ſuch a Man in —4 ok In * 
neral, this is certain, that Chriſtianity was prop here in t 
exligh Ages of the Church, | ads 
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WALES. 


ame.) ALE s [the Seat of the ancient Britains, and bound: 

| W ed on the Eaſt by a Part of England; on the Weſt, 
Worth and South, by St. George's Channel] is term'd by the 1taliang, 
Wallia; by the Spaniards, Gales; by the French, Galles; by the 
Germans, Mallet; and by the Engliþ, Wales; fo called (as ſome 
imagine) from 1dwallo, Son to Cadwallader, who retired into this 
Country with the remaining Britains, But others rather think, that 
as the Britains derive their Pedigree from the Gawls, fo they alſo re- 
tain the Name, this Country being ſtill termed by the French, Gal- 


les; which uſing # for & (according to the $axon Culiom) agrees 


pretty well with the preſent Title, 


Air. The Air of this Country is much the fame as in thok 
Counties of England which lie under the ſame Parallel of Lanny 
The oppolite Place of the Globe to Wales, is that Part of the val 
Pacifick Ocean, between 190 and 200 Degrees of Longitude, with 


36 and 60 Degrees of South Latitude. 


 Svil.] The geitof chis Coporry (i lying ip the fn North Cl 
mate) is generally very Mountainous, yet ſome of its Vallies arg 
abundantly fertile, producing great Plenty of Corn, and others arg 
very fit for Paſturage. It is likewiſe well ſtored with large Quarrie 
of Pree-ſtone, as ſeveral Mines of Lead-Oar and Coals. The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 16 Hours 5, the ſhortelf 
in the Southmoſt 7 Hours 3, and the Nights proportionably, 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Country, art 
Cattle, Butter, Cheeſe, Welch-Frizes, Cottons, Bays, Herrings, 
Hides, Calves Skins, Honey, Wax, and ſuch like. | 


© Karitieg.) In ſeveral Parts of this Principality, eſpecially De- 
bighſtire, are ſtill to be ſeen the Remains 24 oy Wall, com- 
monly call'd Ring Offa's Dyke, made by Offa the Mercian, as a Boun- 
dary between the Saxons and Britains, (2.) At a ſmall Vil age, called 


' Neqwpton in Glamorganſtire, is a remarkable Spring nigh the Sea, which 


ebbs and flows contrary to the Sea, (3+) In the ſame „ 

alſo Caermartbenßire, are ſeveral ancient Sepulcbhral Monuments, 

divers noted Stone _ with obſervable Inſcriptions on them, 
ome 


(4.) In Brecknockfive are other remarkable Pillars, particularly 
that called Mayen y Marymion (or the Maiden Stone) near the Town 


of Brecknock, Another at eum Tohythrog in Lhan & .¼ 
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And a third in Form of a Croſs, in Vanor Pariſh, (f.) In Glamorgan- 
fire are the Remains of Caer Phyli Caſtle (taken by ſome for the Bul- 
leum Silurum) which are generally reckon'd the nobleſt Ruins of an- 
cient Architecture of any in Britain. (6.) In Merionethftire is Kader 
Idris, a Mountain remarkable for its prodigious Height, being com- 
monly reckon'd the higheſt of any in Britain, as an Argument for 
Which, tis urg d by ſome, that the ſame Mountain affozds Variety 
of Alpine Plants. (7.) In Caernarvonſbire is a perpendicular Rock of a 
reat Height, thro which the publick Road lies, and occaſions no 
all Terror to many Travellers; for on one hand the lofty impend- 
ing Rock threatens ( as 'twere) every Minute to cruſh em to Pieces, 
and the prodigious Precipice below is ſo very hideous and full of dan- 
ger, that one falſe Step is of diſmal Conſequence, (8.) Near Baſing- 
werk in Flintſvire, is that remarkable Fountain commonly called Holy 
Well, which ſends forth ſo conſiderable a Stream, as to be able im- 
mediately almoſt to turn à Mill; But more obſervable for its pre- 
tended Sanctity of old (and that derived from the fabulous Story of 
8. Hinefrid) as alſo the wonderful Virtues of its Waters; and thoſe 
were chiefly owing to the Forgery of the Monks of Baſongwerk., 
(9.) In Pembrokeſpire is Milford Haven, which, for Largeneſs and Se- 
curity can, perhaps, be out-done by none in Europe, it having 16 
Creeks, 5 Bays, and 13 Roads: And may thereupon be deſervedly 
reckon'd among the Rarities of this Country. Laſtly, In Monmouth» 
fire are many Roman Altars dug up with Variety of Inſcriptions upon 
them: For which, and many others, Vide Cambden's Britannia, late 
Edition, from Page 613, to 620. as alſd from 623, to 628. with 
Page 593, $94, 600, 601, 605, But if the curious Reader would 
{ee the chief Rarities of Wales at one View, let him conſule the 
aforeſaid Author (Page 697.) where he will fiad the Remarkables of 
this Principality repreſented in Sculpture; particularly theſe follow- 
ing, vx. a curious carved Pillar, called Maen y Chwyan, on Mo 
Mountain in Flintfire. Two.remarkable Pillars at Caer Phyli Caſtle 
in Clamorganſpive. An Alabaſter Statue, found near Perth-Pini-Kran 
in Monmoythſbire, And finally, ſome Roman Armor and Medals, 
with Variety of Coins, both Roman and BritiÞ, dug up at ſeveral 
times in ſeveral Parts of Wales. Art 


Archbiſhopꝛicks.] Ac bbipopricłs in this Principality. None. 
Biſhopzicks.) Bißepricti, Four, viz. thoſe of | 


£5-S -v> <> -» >. 


2 2 


Bangor Landaff, _—_— 
S. Aſaph, 8. David's, ; eee 


Univerſities.] Nong. 
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Wanners.] The Welch are a People generally reputed very faith- 


ful and loving to one another in a ſtrange Country, as alfo to Strau- 


in their own,” The Commons (for the moſt Part) are extra- 
ordinary fimple and ignorant, but their Gentry are eſteemed boch 
brave and hoſpitable. © They are univerſally inclined to a cho- 


leric Temper, and extravagantiy value themſelyes on their Pedigree 


and Famiiies. 


Language.! The Welch (being the Offpring of the ancient Brj- 
gains) do ſtill retain e Language, which yet remains 
more free from a Mixture of exotic Words, than any modern Tongue 
in Europe; a Language which hath nothing to recommend it to 
Strangers, it bein dock hard to pronounce, and unpleaſant to the 
Ear, by Reaſon of its vaſt Multitude of e Their Pater- 
noſter runs thus: Ein Tad yr baun ny nefoedd, ſenctiedier dy em : 
— dy derymas; bid oaths os Maetey megis y mac yn neofodd 
dyre i ni bed dy< ein bara beunydidiol : A madden 1 ni ein dyledion, fel 
y madden ny iin dyledwry : Ac nar arwain mi brofe diageth , either 
guared in rhag ag, "amen, 


Government.) This Principality was anciently governed by its 
own King or Kings (there being frequently one for South, and an- 
other for North Wales, and ſometimes no leſs than five' did claim a 
regal Power ) but was fully conquered Ammo 1282. by Edward 1, 
who having then a Son brought forth by his Queen at Caernarven 
Caſtle, in Wales, and finding the elch extremely averſe againſt a 
foreign Governor, proffer'd *em the young Child (a Native of their 
pies, to be their Lord and Maſter, to. which they readily yielded, 
and accordingly ſwore Obedience to him; ſince which Time, the 
King of England's eldeſt Son is i'd Prince of Wales, and all Writs 
in chat Principality are ifſued out r 


Arms. ] The Arms of the Prince of Wales differ from thoſe of 
England, only by the Addition of a Label of three Points. But the 
proper and peculiar Device, commonly (tho corruptly) called the 
Prince's Arms, is a Coronet beautified with three Oftritch Feathers, 


with this lnſl round, Ich dien; i. e. I ſerve ; alluding to 
that of the Apolile, The Heir, bile be is « Child, differeth not Jon 
a 2 ' ; al By »» 5 n +. 
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Religion. The Inhabitants of this Country (at leaſt, the moſt 
intelligent of them) are of the Reform d Religion, accord ing to the 
Platform of the Church of England; but many of the meaner Sort 
are ſo grolly ignorant in religious Matters, that they differ nothing 
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from mere Heathens, For the remedying of which, the late incom- 
parable Mr. Gouge was at no ſmalh Pains and Charge, in preaching 
te bleſſed Goſpel to Lo and procuring and dilriburing « 

em ſome conſiderable Number of Bibles, and Books of Devotion, 
in their own Language. Which noble Deſign was afterwards re- 
vived and furthered by the famous Robert Boyle, and 

other well diſpoſed Perſons (particularly that much lamented emi- 
nent Divine, Dr. Anthony >&) and we are willing to hope, that 
the fame will be kept ſtill on foot, and happily promoted by the 
Aid = n _ ſerious Chriſtians amongſt us, 
The Chriſtian Faith is ſaid to have been planted in this Country 
towards the End of the ſecond Centur x. "EY 
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bet nd 6 6 * h from 8. to N. 1 
S bet * th from E. to W, 
n wr 35 ge 1s about 130 TY 
| ' Leinſter 
Divided into the n 
Provinces of Connaught — 
Munſter Limerick, 
FLonth — 
| Dublin ] 
| | Wicklow 
2 | Wexford: on— 
2 | Longford K 
8 0 Meath County — linge: 
2 King's Caunty — Philiflone — F 
=] LQueer's County — Mari-burrouw —— mo 
V Kenny Idem 
Caterlagh ——— — * of Serge 
82 
45 idem — 
2 * — EFxom E. to 8 
8 8 Idem | 
8 1 4 — 
"4 em — 
8 — om ien 
Inni skilling 0 
Idem, W. of Londonderry. 
2 dem 
8 Roſcomon Athlone - ==——— > From N. to g 
< ws Con Idem —ꝛ—— — 
ato — Maio 
8 * — 7 Idem —— Weſtward, 
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Tipperary 7 n 
— ( > den worth Nos. 
Clare County by Jldem —— — 

Limerick — —— lm — N. to S, 
Cork County ‚ * Idem 
Kerry Dingle Weſtward. 


"# 

Name.] HIS Iſland [ſurrounded by the Britif Ocean, and 
| | reckon'd the Britannia Parva of Ptolemy ; mention'd 
alſo by other ancient Writers under the Names of Fuverna, 
Iris, &c. and by modern Authors, Hibernia] is term'd by the Ha- 
lians, Irlando; by the Spaniards, Irlanda ; by the French, Irlande; 
by the Germans, Triand ; and by the Englih, Ireland ; ſo called (as 
ſome imagine) ab biberno aere, from the Winter-like Air: But ra- 
ther (according to others) from Erinland, which in the Ii Tongue 
Ggnifieth a Weſtern Land, in being ſo in reſpect of Great Britain, 


Air.) The Air of this Country is almoſt of the ſame Nature with 
that of thoſe Parts of Britain, which lie under the fame Parallel ; 
only different in this, that in ſeveral Places of this Kingdom, *tis of 
a more groſs and impure Temper ; by reaſon of the many Lakes 
and Marſhes, which ſend up ſuch a Quantity of Vapours, and there- 
by ſo corrupt the whole Maſs of the Air, as to occaſion Fiuxes, 
Nheums, and ſuch like Diſtempers, to which the Inhabitants are 
frequently ſubjet. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Ireland, is 
that Part of the Pacifick Ocean, lying between 170 and 174 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 53, and 36 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Ooil.} The 8071 of this Country ( it lying in the 9® and 101 
North Climate) is abundantly fertile; but naturally more fit for 
Graſs and _— than Tillage. - Mach of this Kingdom is ſtill 
* with Woods, or incumber' d with vaſt Bogs and un- 
wholefom Marſhes, yielding neither Profit not Pleaſure to the Inha- 
bitants, but not near ſo much as formerly; There being a great deal 
of Wood cut down, and many large Marſhes drain'd in this Age, 
and the Ground employ d for various Sorts of Grain, which it pro- 
duceth in great Plenty, The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of 
this Country is about 17 Hours and a half; the ſhorteſt in the 


Southmoſt, 7 Hours three Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. The chief Conmoditie 


| ö s of this Country, are 
Cattle, Hides, Tallow, Butter, Cheeſe, Honey, Wax, Salt, Hemp, 


Uianen- Coch, Pipe-Staves, Wool Friezes, Oe. 
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Rarities.] About eight Miles North-Eaſt from Colrain, in the 
County of Antrim, is that Miracle (whether of Art or Nature, I ſhall 
not diſpute ) commonly called Giants Cauſway ; Which runs from 
the Bottom of a high Hill into the Sea, none can tell how far, Tr, 
Length, at Zoww-water, is about fix hundred Feet; the Breadth, 
where broadeſt, 2.40, and 120 in the narroweſt; tis very unequal 
in Height, being in ſome Places 2 ſix Feet from the Level of the 
Strand, and in others only fifteen. It conſiſts of many thoufands of 
Pillars, perpendicular to the Plain of the Horizon, and all of different 
Shapes and Sizes, but moſt of them Pentagonal, or Hexagonal, yet. 
all irregularly placed. A particular Draught and Deſctiption of this 

wonderful Cauſeway, with an Eſſay, proving the ſame to be rather 
Work of Nature than Art, Vid. Philoſoph. Tranſa#. No. 212. 
and 222. (z.) In the Province of Ulfter, is the famous Lowgh-Neagh, 
hitherto noted for its rare petrefying Quality; but upon due Exami- 
nation, tis found that the faid Quality ought to be aſtribed to the 
Soil of the Ground adjacent to the Lake, rather than to the Water 
of the Lake it ſelf. (3.) In ſeveral Parts of this Kingdom are ſome- 
times dug up Horns of a prodigious Bigneſs (one Pair lately found 
being ten Feet and ten Inches, from the Tip of the right Horn, to 
the Tip of the left) which gives occaſion to apprehend that the 
eat American Deer (called the Mooſe) was formerly common in 
is Iſland, As for that excellent Quality in Ireland, in nouriſhi 
no venomous Creature; the ſame 1s ſo notoriouſly known, cher 
need ſay nothing of ix. * 
Archbiſhopzicks.] ArcbbiGopricks in this Kingdom are four, viz, 
thoſe of Armagb, Dublin, Caſſil, and Tyam, The Archbiſhoy of 
Armagh being Primate of all Ireland, | 1 85 


Biſhopzicks.] In this Kingdom are thoſe of 


Meath, | Limerick, Ardfert, and Claes, 

Kildare | pres Lag _ Elphin, 

Ofſory, Waterford, I 

Leigblin and Ferns, Cork and Roſs, Derry, 
Killalle, Cine, Kilmore and Ardagh, 
Killala, Clogher, | _ Drommore, 


| | Down and Contr, 
 niverſities.] Here is cyly one Vniverſiy, uit, that of Dublin 


Manners.) The 27 (according to the beſt Character I find of 


them, viz, that of Dr, Heylip) are a People that's generally _ 
K. * SOP! 0 1901 
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and nimble of Body, haughty of Spirit, careleſs of their Lives, pa- 
tient in Cold and Hunger, implacable in Enmity, conſtant in Love, 
light of Belief, greedy of Glory, In a Word, if they are bad, 
you ſhall no where find worſe : If they be good, you can hardly 
meet with better, 


Language.] The Language here uſed by the Natives being the 
ſri, ſeems to be of a Briti Extraction, by comparing the ſame 
with the Welch, The Engliſh and Scots here reſiding retain their own. 
pater-· Noſter in the Irifþ Tongue, runs thus: Air natbir ataigh air 
vin, nabz, fer haminiti ; tigiub da riatiatche : deantur da boilam bi- 
coil air nimb agis air thalambi. Air naran laidthuil tabhair dbuin 
a' niombb; agis math duin dair ſbiaca ammil agis mathum viddar 
fentchunnim ; agis na trilaic aftoch ſay anauſen; ac ſarſino ole, Amen. 


Government.) The Government of this Country is by one Su- 
preme Officer, who is commonly termed the Lord Lieutenant, or 
Lord Deputy of Ireland. No Vice-Roy in Europe is inveſted with 
greater Power, nor cometh nearer the Majeſty of a King in his 
Train and State, than he, For his Aſſiſtance he's allow'd a Privy- 
Council to adviſe with upon all Occaſions, As for the Laws of the 
Kingdom, (which are the ſtanding Rule of all Civil Government) 
they owe their —— hw Original to the Engl Parliament 
and Council, and muſt firſt paſs the Great Seal of England. In Ab- 
ſence of the Lieutenant, the Supreme Power is lodged in Lords u- 
ſtices, who have the ſame Authority with a Lieutenant. The va- 
rious Courts of Judicature, both for civil and criminal Aﬀairs, and 
their Manner of proceeding in each of them, are much the ſame as 
here in Exgland. * 


Arms.] See Englind, Page 212. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are partly Proteſtants, 
partly Papiſts. The beſt civiliz d Parts of the Kingdom are of the 
Reform'd Religion, according to the Platform of the Church of 
England. But the far greater Part of the old native Iris, do till 

| adhere to Popiſþ Superſtitions, and are as credulous of many ridi- 

\ culous Legends as in former Times. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt 
preached in this Country by St. Patrick, (Anno 435.) who is gene- 
rally affirmed to be the Nepliew of St. Martin of Tours, | 
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Having thus travel!'d thro” Brixain and Peland [che Greater of the 


Part II. 


Britannick Iſlands] proreed we next to the Leſſer, which in reſpec 


of Great Britain, are ſituated on the Eaft, Weſt, North and South, 


The Holy Iſland ———— 
Fearn Iſlands 
e Cocket Iſland ——-—— 
Sbeppy Iſland —-———— 
Thanet Iſland ——— 


The Lewe; 
Shy — : 


On the Faſt are 


Ml — 
Jura 
1˙2.— — 
Arran! 
Man — " 
Angleſey — 
Scilly 1 —— 


«4 * 


On the Weſt are 


gu 


Remarkable Places are 


of which the 
) chief ate — * 


Hoy 
The 8 0 Mainland - 
oe Matulend - 


of which the 
chief are 


On the North are 


1 — 


Portland Iſa nd 
Ie of Wight . 
Port-Sea Il andi 


South are 


Les of aerg — | 
/ 


On the 


ad a 


The Old Fort 
ee 
Quinborough— ? On the Kentiſh 
— — Coaſt; | 
Soavardil--=—_— 

3 Kilfaarick 

Kilvorie 

Dowwart Caſtle 5 
— 2 found from N. 
je — - 2 to 8, 

4 nA 
Newburgh —— 

Caſtle Hugh 

None = 

Kirkwall — 

Elwick -— | 
Perieva-—— \ from S. to 
nesburg [ N. N. B. 
Gravelland 

Portland Caſtle. S. of Doyſetſbive. 
Necuport—— 

Portſmouth — £8, of Hampſbire, 
St. Hilary— 2 
S. peter vtun W. of Normandy: 
Alderney — g 


The chief of which Lefer lands bring theſs following, viz 


The Orcades 


Man, 
The Shetland, The Iles of =o 


The Hebrides, 


The Iſles of de 


Somewhat of all theſe, 1 Therefore, 


6. 1. 
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§. 1. The Orcades, or Orkney Iſlands. 


HE Number of theſe Iflands is indeed very great, and bf em 
26 are actually inhabited; the reſt being call d Holms, are uſed 
only for Paſturage. Moſt of them are bleſs d with a very pure and 
healchful Air to breathe in, but their Soil is very different, being 
in ſome extremely ——— ſandy, in others wet and marſhy ; how- 
ever, they are indifferently fruitful in Oats and Barley, but defti- 
tute of Wheat, Rye, and Peaſe. Many uſeful Commodities are year- 
ly exported from them to divers foreign Parts. In theſe Iflaods are 
ſeveral Foot-ſteps of the Pi#if Nation, from whom Pictland Frith 
is commonly thought to derive its Name. The Inhabitants do (till 
retain many Gothick and Trutonick Terms in their Language; and 
ſome ancient German Sirnames (as yet in uſe) do plainly evince their 
Extraction. Being as yet great Strangers to that Effeminacy of 
Living in the Southern Parts of Britain, they commonly arrive to 
very conſiderable Ages; and ſeldom it is, that they Die of the Phy- 
fician, Theſe Iſlands have been viſited by the Romans, pofſeſs'd by 
the picks, and ſubject to the Danes ; but Chriſtian IV. of Denmark 
having quitted all his Pretenſions to em in favour of King Fames VI. 
upon the Marriage of that Prince with his Siſter, they have ever 
fince acknowledg'd Allegiance to the Scottifþ Crown, and are im- 
nediately govern'd by the Steward of Orkney, or his Deputy. 


$. 2. The Shetland. 


ND ER the Name of Shetland, are commonly comprehended 

no leſs than 46 Iflands, with 40 Holms, belides many Rocks. 

Ot theſe Iſlands, about 26 are inhabited, the reſt being uſed only 
for feeding of Cattle, They enjoy a very healthful Air, and the 
Inhabitants do generally arrive to a great Age. In ſeveral of em 
are ſome Obelicks ſtill ſtanding, with divers old Fabricks ; made (as 
is commonly believed) by the Pits. The Gentry, who removed 
hither from the Continent, uſually ſpeak as in the North cf Scot- 
land ; but the common fort of People ( who are deſcended from the 
Norvegians) do {till retain a corrupt Norſe Tongue, call'd Nora. All 


theſe Iſlands belong now to the Crown of Scotland, and are reckon'd 
a Part of the Stewarty of Orkney, 
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3. 3. The Hebrides, 


T H 1S-mighty Cluſter of Iſlands (the Ehudes of Ptolemy, Solinu; 
and Pliny) are commonly germ'd the Weſtern Iles, from their 
Situation in reſpect of Scotland, to which Crown they belong. In 
Soil they are very different, but generally bleſt with a pure and 
healthful Air. They ſurpaſs three hundred in Number, tho reckon'd 
by ſome but forty-four. Their Inhabitants uſe the 1riG Tongue, yet 
with Difference of Diale& from that in Ireland; and are much the 
ſame with the Highlanders on the Continent of &otland, both in 
Habit, Cuſtoms, and Manner of Living. The moſt remarkable of 
all theſe Iſlands are Two, viz. n and St. Kilda, The former 
(now called Glumbkill, nigh the Iſle of ,) is noted for being of 
old the Burying place of the Kings of Scotland, and the chief Re- 
ſidence of the ancient Culdees. The other (term'd by the Iflanders, 
Hirt; by Buchanan, Hirta ; and afterwards St. Kilda or Kilder) is 
the remoteſt of all the Hebrides, and fo obſervable for ſome Re- 
markables therein, .and ſeveral uncommon Cuſtoms peculiar to its 
Inhabitants, that a Deſcription thereof was of late thought worthy 
of a particular Treatiſe, entitled, A Foyage to &. Kilda, to which ! 
remit the Reader, 


F. 4. The Ile of Mar. 


HIS Iſland (called Monoeda by Ptolemy ; and by Pliny, Monabia) 
enjoys a very cold and ſharp Air, being expoſed on every 

Side to the bleak piercing Winds from the Sea, Its Soil oweth muck 
of its Fertility to the Care and Induſtry of the Husbandman. The 
Inhabitants (a Mixture of Englifs, Scots and Irif6, commonly called 
Mankſmen) have in general a very good Character. The ordinary 
fort of People retain much of the Iris in their Language and Way of 
Living; but thoſe of better Rank ſtrive to imitate the Eng“. In 
this they are peculiarly happy, that all licigious Proceedings are ba- 
niſhed from among them, all Differences being ſpeedily determined 
by certain Judges, called Deemſters, and that without Writings or 
ees : If the Caſe be found very intricate, then 'tis referred to 12 
Men, whom they term'd the Keys of the Iſlaud. This Iſland be- 
longed once to the Scots, and in it the Biſhop of the Iſles had his 
Cathedral ; but now the whole; together with the Advowſon of the 
Biſhoprick, belongs to the Earls of Derby, who are commonly ftil'd 
Lords of Man, though Kings in effect; they having all kind of civil 
Power and Jariſti&ion over the Inhabitants, but {till undet the 
Fief and Sovereignty of the Crown of England. & * 
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$. 5. Angleſey. 


"THIS Iſland (the celebrated na of the Romani, and ancient 


Seat of the Druides) is bleſs d with a very fruitful Soil, pro- 
ducing moſt forts of Grain, (eſpecially Wheat, in ſuch Abundance; 
that the Welch commonly term it, Min mam Gymry, i, e. Mon, the 
Nurſery of Wales, becauſe that Principality is frequently ſupply'd 
from thence in unſeaſonable Years. Tis commonly reckoned as 
one of the Counties of North Wales, and acknowledgeth Subjection 
to the Crown of England. | Fe] 


$. 6. The Iſle of Wight. 


HIS Iſland (term'd by Ptolemy, OvixTnots ; and by the Romans, 
vecta, vectis, or Vefleſis ; enjoys a pure healthful Air; and is 
generally reckoned a very pleaſant and fruitful Spot of Ground. 


Twas once honoured (as the Iſle of Man) with the Title of Kings» 


dom; for Henry Beauchamp, Farl of Warwick, was crowned King 
of Wight by Henry VI. Anno 1445. but that Title died with him- 
ſelf about two Years after, and tis now reckoned only a Part of 
ms 5h and is governed in like Manner as other of the leſſer 
Iſlands. | | 


$. 7. Jerſey, Guernſey, and Alderney. 


HESE Iſlands, with Sark (another ſmall adjacent Iſle) are all 

1 of Filliam the Conqueror's Inheritance, and Dukedom of 
Normandy, that now remains in the Poſſeſſion of the EngliÞ Crown. 
Their Soil is ſufficiently rich, producing, in great abundance, both 
Corn and Fruits, eſpecially Apples, To which they make Plenty of 
Cyder ; and the Air is ſo healthful to breathe in, that the Inhabi- 
tants have little or no Uſe for Phyſicians among em. They chiefly 
employ themſelves in Agriculture, and knitting of Stockings; and 
during War with France, they are much given to Privateering. 
It's obſervable of Guernſey, that no venomous Creature can live in 
it; and that the Natives generally look younger by ten Years than 
they really are. Theſe Iſlands being annexed to the Englifs Crown, 
Anno 1180, by Huy I. have 2 their great Honour) continued 
firm in their Allegiance to England, ever fince that Time, notwith- 
ſtanding of ſeveral Attempts made upon them by the French, And 
D much for the Leſſer Britannict Il andu. But if the Reader deſires 
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a larger Account of em, let him conſult the late Edition of Camb- 
dens Britannia, from Page 1049, to 1116, incluſively. 


Having thus particularly ſurveyed the Britannick andi, both 
Greater and Leſſer, proceed we now (according to our propoſed 
Method) to the ſecond Part of this Section, which is to take a View 


of all other Iſjands belonging to Europe, whether they lie on the 


North, Weſt, or South, of the main Continent, Therefore, 


—— — 


II. Of all the other European Iſlands, 
| © North 
European Iſlands be ſituated on the = : of Europe, 


North, are the Scandinavian Iſlands. 
| Che Ie of Ice-land. 
On the Heft, are Ihe Britannick [of which already. ] 
The Azores. 
A South, are thoſe in the Mediterranean Sea. 


Of which in their Order. 
$. 1. The Scandinavian Iſlands, 
| Seveden, 
Such Iſlands are thoſe belonging to Jeg 
Norevay. 


Rugen | Bergen 


Bornbolm 8 Rot tomb 
To Sweden VOe land - Borkholm —— v | 
are chiefly & Gothland— Ur 22 14— N.. 
thoſe of Oefal-——— | .2 \ Arniberg— 
ke Dago——— | 5 | Dageroot— 


Aland Caſtlebolm, Northward. 


1— 11. H 


To 
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Zealand Copenhagen, Capital of all. 


| i 
Funen 9 Odenſee | 
ro Denmark | Langland— > | Rathooping-- = 
i ren Laland——\ E ) Naxkow — W. to B. Wt. 
thoſe of J Faſter —— [(N. | 
ron 8 Stege | 1 
Borge „ Laland 1 1 
Sonderborg JW Funen. vx | 
Nord Carmen W. of Stavanger 1 
wy 1 Hiteren —— | 8 W. of Drontbem = * 
are chiefly ＋ 2 . N. to S. 
Suroy m— Adjacent 2 


Name.] A uheſe Iſlands are term'd Scandinavians, from the vaſt 

| Peninſula of Scandia, or Scandinavia, nigh unto whioſe 
Coalts thoſe Iſlands do generally lie. The Peninſula it ſelf (mentioned 
both by Pliny and Solinws under the ſame Name) is probably taken 
from the ſmall Province of Sweden, called Scania, now more com- 
monly Schonen. As for the chiefeſt of the Scandinavian Illands, vits 
Zealand [the ancient Cadononia of Pompomus Mela) our modern Daniſh 
Geographers would fain derive its Name from the great Plenty of 
Corn it produceth ; alledging that Zealand or Seeland, is only a Cor- 
ruption of Sed{and or S&edland. But others, with greater Shew of 
Probability, will have its modern Denomination to denote only a 
Plat of Ground or Iſland ſurrounded with the Sea, 


Air.] The Scandinavian Iſlands being ſtrangely ſcattered up and 
down the Baltigue Sea, and the main 2 Ocean; and thoſe of a 
very different Make ( ſome being high and rocky, others low and 
= ) the Temperature of the 4. can't be expected to be the ſame 
2 all of em, eſpecially as to Moiſture and Drineſs. As touching Heat 
and Cold, it's much the ſame wi h the Air of thoſe Places on the ad- 
jacent Continent that lie under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


| / | 
Soil.) The wil of the Sandinavian Iſlands is wondetfully diffe- 
rent, ſome of them being very fertile, and others extremely barren. 
The fertile Iſlands are thoſe of Zealand, Gothland, Bornbolm, Funen, 
Falſter, Laland, and the Ween. In all, or moſt of them, is good Plen- 
ty of Corn, not only enough for their Inhabitants, but alſo a con- 
ſiderable Quantity for Tranſportation. They likewiſe abound with 
good Paſturage, and breed vaſt Numbers of Cattle. The Length of 
the Days and Nights in the Scandinavian 1/ands, is the very fame 
1 with thoſe Parts of Scandinavia it ſelf, that lie under the ſame Pa- 
rallels of Latitude. R z Com⸗ 
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Commogodities.] The chief Commodities exported from the beſt of 
thoſe lands, are Fiſh, Ox-Hides, Buck-Skins, and Corn, particu- 
larly Meat, Barley, and Oats. | | 


Karities.] In the 1{land Fen, are yet to be ſeen the Ruins of an 
ancient Obſervatory, erected by Tycho Brache, that famous Danis 
Aſtronomer ; one Part whereof being formerly an high Tower, was 
term'd Uraniburg ; and the other a deep Dungeon, beſer with Look- 
ing-Glaſſes, was named his Stelliburg. How neat this Obſervatory 
was, when intire, and how well ſtock' d- with Mathematical Inſtru- 
ments, is now uncertain ; but this, methiaks, is pretty certain, that 
the Iſland Ween, (with Submiſſion to better Judgments) was none of 
the fitteſt for Aſtronomi cal Obſervations of all ſorts [ſuch as the taking 
the exact Time of the Riling and Sctting of Celeſtial Bodies, to- 
gether with their Amplitudes | becauſe the Iſland lies low, and is 
Land-lock'd on all Points of the Compaſs, ſave three; being hemm'd 
in by the Sewediſþ and Daniſo Coalts from S. to E. quite round to 
8. S. W. as I particularly took notice of, Anno 1700. (having then oc- 
caſion to be upon the and) beſides the ſenſible Land- Hori ⁊on of 
the Heen is extremely uneven and rugged; the North and Eaſtern 
Parts thereof being ſome riſing Hills in the Province of Schonen, and 
the Weſtern Part is moſtly overſpread with Trees on the Hand 
Zealand, from the remoteſt of whoſe Coaſts the Ween is not diſtant 
above three Leagues. Nigh to the Ie of Hitteren, on the Norve- 
gian Coaſt, is that dreadful Whirlpool, commonly called the Navel 
of the Sea : Bur of it already, when treating of Norway. As for 
the Rarities of the 1/land Zealand (particularly thoſe in the Muſeum 
Regium, at Copenhagen) Vid. Denmark. 


- Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Vid. Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 


Manners.) The Scandinavian 1lands that are actually inhabit- 
ed, are generally peopled from the neareſt Part of the Continent, 
and are therefore ſtock'd either with Swedes, Danes, or Norvegians, 
What the particular Genius of each of thoſe Nations is, has been 
already declared, when treating of the yarious Kingdoms of Scan- 
dinavia, to which I remit the Reader, 


Language.) What hath been juſt now ſaid of the Inhabitants of 
the Scandinatian Iſlands, in Reference to their Manners, the ſame 
may be affirmed of them in relation to their Language, 


- Government. ] The Scandinavian 1ands belonging to Sweden, 
Denmark, or Nrway, do own Subjection either to his Sevedif 1 
2 2 J Danvif 


/ 
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Da niſo Majeſty; and the molt conſiderable of em are accordingly 
ruled by particular Governors, either appointed in, or ſeat to them 
by the two Northern Courts of Sweden and Denmark, | 


Arms.) Vid, Scandinavia. 


Religion.] Thoſe of the Scandinavian Iſlands that are actually in- 
habited, being peopled (as aforeſaid) either from Sweden, Denmark, 
or Norevay ; and Lutheraniſm being the only eſtabliſhed Religion in 
thoſe Kingdoms, the Inhabitants of thoſe lands may be generally 
reckoned to profeſs the ſame Religion. The particular Time when 
each of em received the Light of the bleſſed Goſpel is uncertain, 


§. 2. The Je of Ice: land. 


Pame.] HIS Hand (taken by ſome for the much controverted 

N + Thule of the Ancients) is term'd by the Italtans, lan- 
da; by the Spaniards, Tierra elada ; by the French, 1ſlande ; by the Ger- 
mans, Iſland; and by the Engliſo, Ice land; ſo called, from the abun- 
dance of Ice wherewith tis environed for the greateſt Part of the 


Year. 


Air.] By reaſon of the frozen Ocean ſurrounding this Hand, and 
the great Quantity of Snow wherewith it is moſtly covered, the Air 
mult of Neceſlity be very ſharp and piercing, yet abundantly healthful 
to breathe in, eſpecially to thoſe who are accuſtomed with that cold 
Climate, The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Ke-land, is that Part of 
the vaſt Antarctie Ocean, lying between 162, and 172 Degrees of 
Longitude, with 65 and 70 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Doil.] Conſideringonly the Situation of {ce-land(it lying in the1 8", 
19", 2of®, and 21ſt North Climate) we may eaſily imagine the Soil 
is none of the beſt. In ſcme Parts where the Ground is level, there 
are indeed ſeveral Meadows very good for Paſture, but elſewhere the 
Iſland is incumber'd either with vaſt Defarts, barren Mountains, or for- 
midable Rocks. So deſtitute of Grain is it, that the poor Inhabitants 
grind and make Bread of dry'd Fiſh-bones. In the Northern Parts 
they have the Sun for one Month without Setting, and want him 
intirely another, according as he approacheth the two Tropicks. 


Commodities. ] From this cold and barren I and, are yearly ex- 
_ Fiſh, Whale-Oil, Tallow, Hides, Brimſtone, and white Foxes 
kins, which the Natives barter with Strangers for Neceſſaries of 


humag Life, 
| R 3 | Das 
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Karities.) Notwithſianding this 1/and doth lie in fo cold a Cli- 
mate, yet in jt are divers hot and ſcalding Fountains, with Hecla, 
2 terrible Volcano, which (though always covered with Snow up to 
the very Top) doth frequently vomit forth Fire and ſulphurous Mat- 
ter in great abundance ; and that ſometimes with ſuch a terrible 
Roaring, that the loudeſt Claps of Thunder are hardly fo formida- 
ble. In the Weſtern Parts of the and is a Lake of a petrefying 
Nature; and towards the Middle, another which commonly ſends 
up ſuch a peſtilentious Vapour, as frequently kills Birds that endea- 
vour to fly over it. Some alſo write of Lakes on the Tops of Moun- 
tains, and thoſe well ſtored with Salmon. 


Archbiſhopzicks, Sc.] Ia this 1/and are two Daniſs Bi- 
ſhopricks, viz. thoſe of &cbalbolt and Hola. Archbiſhopricks and 
Univerſities, none. 


Manners.) The 7ce-landers (being Perſons of a middle Stature, 
but of great Strength) are generally reckoned a very ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious fort of People. They commonly live to a great Age, 
and many value themſelves not a little for their Strength of Body, 
Both Sexes are much the ſame in Habit, and their chief Imployment 
is Fiſhing, | 


Language.) The Danes here reſiding do uſually ſpeak as in 
Denmark. As for the Natives, they (till retain the old Gothic Tongue. 


Government.) This and being ſubje to the Daniſs Crown, is 
governed by a particular Vice-Roy, ſent thither by the King of Den- 
mark, whoſe Place of Reſidence is ordinarily in Beftode Caſtle, 


| Arms.) For Arms. Vid. Denmark, p. 71. 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Hand, who own Allegiance to 
the Daniſo Crown, are generally the ſame in Religion with that 
profeſs'd in Denmark ; as for the unciviliz'd Natives, who common- 
ly abſcond in Dens and Caves, they ſtill adhere to their ancient Ido» 
latry, as in former Times. When Chriſtianity was firſt introduced 
into this Mand, is not very certain. | 1 
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§. 3. The Azores. 


St. Maria 
Tercera 
They are in Gratioſa Found from E. to W. Chief 
Number 9,6 St. George J Town of all, is Angra in 
vix. Pico "| Tercera. 


— 1 


Name.] HES E Iſlands (taken by ſome for the Cathiterides of 

| "3" Ptolemy) are term'd by the Lalians, Flanderiſe Iſola ; 
by the Spaniards, Los Acores; by the French, Les Azores ; by the 
Germans, Flanderſche Inſulin , and by the Exgliþ, the Azores ; ſo called 
by their Diſcoverers (the Portuguezs) from the Abundance of Hawks 
found in them, By others, they are term'd the Terceres, from the 
Illaad Tercera, being Chief of all the reſt, 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands inclining much to Heat, is tole- 
rably good, and very agreeable to the Portugweze, The oppoſite 
Place of the Globe to the Ares, is that Part of Terra Auſtralis In- 
cognita, lying between 148 and 1458 Degrees of Langitude, with 
35 and 41 Degrees of South Latitude, 


Soil.] Theſe Iſlands are bleſ'd with a very fertile Soil, producing 
abundance of Grain, Wine, and Fruit, beſides great Plenty of Wood. 
The Length of the Days and Nights in the Azores, is the ſame as in 
the Middle Provinces of Spain, lying under the fame Parallels of La- 
titude, ' 


Commodities.) The chief Thing exported from theſe 1/ands, is 
Oad for Diers, and that in great Abundance, together with Varie- 
ty of choice ſinging Birds, 

Narities.] Here are ſeveral Fountains of hot Water, and one in 
Tercera of a petrefying Nature. The Iſland Terra is alſo remark- 
able for being the Place of the firſt Meridian, according to ſome mo- 
dern Geographers. In the Iſland Pico is the Pic of St. 2 (from 
wha Iſle derives its Name) which is a Mountain of a prodi- 
gious Height, being commonly eſteemed almoſt as high as the famous 
Pic of Teneriff, | A 
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Archbiſhopzicks, Sc.] Here is one Biſhoprick, viz. that of wh 


Angra, under the Archbiſhop of Lisbon. eau 
| Ste 
Manners.) The Inhabitants of theſe Hands be ing Portugueze, 

are much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. | 

| in 
Language.] The portuguexe here reſiding do ſtill retain and by 
ſpeak their own Language. | | 4 the 


Government. ] Theſe 1/ands being inhabited and poſſeſſed by tud 
the Portuguexe, are ſubject to the Crown of Portugal, and rul'd by a 
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| particular Governor ſent thither from that Court, who ordinarily F 

| reſides at Angra in Tercera. * . 8 ous 

| in ( 

þ Arms.) , eth 

Is wen thei 
0 Religion.) The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portuguexe (as 

[ aforeſaid) ſtick cloſe ro the Roman * gs and that in its grofleſt Q 

Errors, as univerſally profeſs'd, and by Law eſtabliſhed, in the of 7 

Kingdom of Portugal. | | | : 

F. 4. Mediterranean Iſlands. = 


F N the South of Europe, are the Hands of the Mediterranean Sea: wit] 
k AZ. The chief of which are theſe following, | | 


A 

Majorca Idem —— | of I 

Minorca —» CitadeWa — & Lying E. of Valencia. mou 

Tvica 8 Idem —— 5 | J 

' , | Corſica - | © | Baſtia-——}, . | 

I 2 Sardignia »- 2 Cagliari —— 0 Ly ing S. of Cem " are 1 
| _ ISicißh — ] Palermo — . | 

|| wer S | 1dem — S. W. of Naples, * 

| Candia— Idem —— #4 ,_:.. The Archipelago, I ar 

| | Cyprus —7 - "ar in of} Anatolia, * poin 

| Of all which in their Order, beginning with . © 

i" | | | ton! pai, 

25 li 

Majorca, Minorca, and Yvica, 225 

* 2 


Name. E ACH of theſe 1/ands hath almoſt the ſame modern Ap 

ne pellation among the 1talians,Spaniards,French,Germans, N 

and Exglis; and were all known of old by the Name of * all o 
wa | —— - w ic | a 


\ 
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f which is derived from BYaaap, Ggnifying to Dart or Throw, be- 
cauſe their Inhabitants were famous for their Dexterity in throwing 
Stones with a Sling. 


Air.] The Air of theſe lands is much more temperate to breathe 
in, than any where on the adjacent Continent, _ daily fann'd 
d by cool Breezes from the Sea. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to 
the Baleares, is that part of the pacific Ocean, between 183 and 188 


Degrees of Longitude, with 35 and 40 Degrees of South Lagi- 


p 2 a 
ly Soil.] The two former of theſe Hands are ſomewhat mountain- 


ous and woody; but the laſt is more plain, and extremely fertile, both 
in Corn, Wine, and divers forts of Fruits: It likewiſe fo abound- 
eth with Salt, that divers neighbouring Countries are ſupply'd from 
thence. {by t | | 


eſt Commodities.] From theſe Hands are exported to ſeyeral Parts 
he of Europe, Salt, Wine, Brandy, Coral, with Variety of Fruits, Oc. 


Rarities.) On the Coaſts of Majorca is found abundance of ex- 
cellent Coral, for which the Inhabitants frequently fiſh with good 
Succeſs, Tvica is ſaid to nouriſh no noxious Animal, and yet For- 
mentera (an adjacent Hand, and one of the Baleares) is fo infeſted 
with Serpents, that the ſame is uninhabited. , 


Archbiſhopzicks.] In theſe Handi is one Biſhoprick, viz. that 
of Majorca (under the Archbiſhop of Termmgon) where is alſo a fa- 
mous Univerſity, | 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of theſe lands being Spaniards, 
are much the fame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. 


Language.) What was juſt now ſaid of the Spaniards on theſe 
Nands in reſpe& of Manners, the ſame may be athrmed of them ig 
point of Language, | BE; 342 


Government.) Theſe 1/ands being annexed to the Crown of 
Spain, are ruled by one or more Governors, ſeat thither by his Ca- 
tholick Majeſty, and generally renewed every third Year, 


Arms.) 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of theſe Handi being Spaniards, are 
all of the Roman Communion, and as bigotted Zealats for the Popiſh 
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Doctrine, as elſe where on the Continent. They received the Light 
of the bleſſed Goſpe] much about the ſame time with Spain. Ini 


CORSICA and SARDIGNIA, 


Name.] H E former of theſe Iſlands (called firſt by the Greeky, 
| Tercepne, and afterwards Cyrne, from cyrnus, reckon d 
by ſome a Son of Hercules) is now term'd Corſica, from CM /] Bubul- 
ca, a certain Woman of Liguria, who is ſaid to have led a Colony 
out of that Country hither. And the other (according to the Opinion 
of its Inhabitants) is called Sardignia, from Sardus, another San of 
Hercules, who, they ſay, was the firſt that ſettled a Colony therein, 
and gave it this Name in Memory of himſelf, 


Air.) The Air of theſe Iſlands is univerſally reckoned to be very 
unhealthful, eſpecially that of Corſica, which is the Reaſon of its be- 
ing ſo thialy inhabited. - The oppolite Place of the Globe to then, 
is that Part of Nova Zelaxdia, or adjacent Ocean, between 192 and 
7 Degrees of Longitude, with 37 and 43 Degrees of South Lati 
rude, | - 


Soil.) Theſe Iſlands differ mightily in Soi; the former being (for 
the molt part) very ſtony, full of Woods, and lying uncukivated; 
but the other very fertile, affording abundance of Corn, Wine, and 
Oil, Sec. The Length of the Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands, is 
the ſame as in the Middle and Southern Parts of Spain. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities exported from theſe 
Iſlands, are Corn, Wine, Oil, Salt, Iron, and ſeveral ſorts of Fruits, 
eſpecially Figs, Almonds, Cheſuuts, &c. | 


Rarities] In ſeveral Parts of Corſica is found a Stone (commonly 
called Catochite) which being handled, ſticks to the Fingers like Glue. 
Sardigni a is faid to harbour no venomaus Creature, no, nor any noxi- 
ous Animal, fave Foxes, and a little Creature named Saliſuga, which 
reſembles a Frog. Thoſe Animals, called Mafrones, or Maſtriones, 
are peculiar to this Ifland, * | 


ftagni, all in Sardignia. 


Archbiſhopzicks.] ArchbiGopricks, are Cagliari, Caſſari, and on 


Bi ſhop:icks.] Biſbopricks, are thoſe of Nebbio, Ajazzo, Mariana, 
a, Sagora, and Accia, all in Corſica (whereof the four laſt are now 


ruined) together with a & Alaſt a, Boſa, and Algberi, _ 
\ : ny 
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Univerſities.] Here is only one Univerſity, viz, chat of Cagliari. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of Corſics are reputed (for the gene- 
rality of em) a cruel, rude, and revengeful fort of People; a People 
ſo given to Piracy in former Times, that many think the Name of 
Corſairs is derived from them. As for the Inhabitants of Sardignia 
they being moſtly ꝓaniardi, are much the ſame with thoſe in Spain. 


Language.] Languages here in Uſe, are the SpaniſÞ and Ntalian ; 
the former in Sardignia, and the latter in Corſica, but mightily blend- 
ed one with another.. | 


Government,] The Iſle of corſca, being ſubje to the Genoeſegs, 
is rul'd dy @ particular Goyernor (who hath for his Aſſiſtance ons 
Lieutenant, and ſeyeral Commiſlaries) ſeat thither by the Republic 
of Genoa, and renewed once in two Years ; and Sardignia (being in 
the Poſſeſſion of the Spaniard) is govern d by a Vice-Roy, appointed 
by his Catholic Majeſty, and regewed every third Year, 


Arms.) 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of both theſe Iſlands adhere to the Ro- 
man Church in her grofſeſt Errors, and receive wich an implicit Faith, 
whatever ſhe teaches ; and correſpondent to their Principles is their 
Praftice, eſpecially in Sardignia, where the People are fo groſly im- 
moral, as uſually to dance and ſing profane Songs in their Churches 
immediately after divine Worſhip. The Chriſtian Faith was planted 


here much about the ſame Time with the Northern Parts of 1taly, 
SICILY. | 


Pame.) EIS Iland (of old Scania, Trinacria, and Triquetra) 

is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Sicilia; by 
the French, Sicile; by the Germans, Sicilien ; and by the EngliÞþ, Sicily. 
Its Name is derived from Sculi (an ancient People in Latium) who 
being driven from their Country by the Aborigines, were forced to 
ſeek for new Habitations, and accordingly came over to Sicania, 
(headed, as ſome alledge, by one Siculus) which from them acquir'd 
a new Name, viz. that of Sicily, 


Air.] No Iſland in theſe Parts of the World enjoys à purer and 
more healthful Air than this does. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
to Sicih, is that Part of Nova Zelandia, between 197 and 202 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 34 and 38 Degrees of South Latitude. 

$ Soil) 


I 
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Soil.] Fully anſwerable to the Healthfulneſs of the Air is the 
Fertility of the Soil, ſeveral of its Mountains being incredibly fruit. 
fu}, even to the very Tops, The Length of the Days and Night; 
here is the ſame as in the Southern Provinces of Spain, they both 
lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 81 Þ ee 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Silks, 
Wine, Honey, Sugar, Wax, Oil, Saffron, and many medicinal 
Drugs, &c. i | | 

Karities.)] Near to ancient Siracuſe are Tome Subterranean Cavi. 
ties, where Dionyſius the Tyrant ſhut up his Slaves. Over theſe Ca. 
vities was his Palace ; and being anxious to over-hear what his Slaves 
ſpoke among themſelves, here is ſtill to be ſeen a Communication be- 
tween the Þrefaid Cavities and his Palace, cut out of the firm Rock, 
and reſembling the interior Frame of a Man's Ear, which makez 
fuch a curious Eccho, that the leaſt Noiſe, yea, articulate Words and 
Sentences, when only whiſpered, are clearly heard. Here alſo is 
large Theatre of the ſame Tyrant, cut out of the firm Rock. Known 
all the World over is that hideous Volcano of this Iſland, the famou 
Mount Zina (now M. Gibel) whoſe ſudden Conflagrations, and 
ſulphurous Eruptions, are ſometimes moſt terrible and deſtructive; 
witneſs thoſe which happened in the Year 1669, and more lately, 
Arno 1693. For a particular Deſcription of this remarkable Moun: 
rain, and all other noted Volcano's in the World, vid. Botton Leonti- 


* 


mi's Pyrologia Typographica. 
Archbiſhopzichs.) In this Iſland are three ArchbiÞopricks, vit. 
thoſe o | 


Palermo, Meſſina, f Mont Real. 
Biſhopꝛicks.] Here likewiſe are ſeven Biſbopricks, viz, thoſe of 


Syracuſe, Cefaledi, St. Marco, Mazara. 
Catana, Patt, Gergenty, 


Univerſities.] Here is only one Univerſity, viz. that of Catana, 


Manners.) The Sicilians being moſtly Spaniards, are much the 
ſame in Manners with thoſe in Spain, only with this Difference, 
that they merit (according to ſome) a blacker Character than a na- 
tire Spantard, nn | 


Lan 
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alt- Language.] The ordinary Language of the Siciliam is Spaniß, 
hes which is commonly uſed not only by the Spaniards, but alſo Perſons 
aof all other Nations reſiding in this Iſland, 


Government.) This Iſland belonging to the Spaniard (for which . 


ks ke does Homage to the Pope) is rul'd by a particular Vice-Roy, ap- 
nal pointed and ſent thither by his Catholick Majeſty, whoſe Govern- 
| ment (as moſt other of the Spams Vice-Roys ) is Triennial, and 
Place of Reſidence Palermo. 5 


Ca- Arms.) For Arms, vid. Spain, pag. 145. 


be- Religion.] The Religion here eſtabliſh'd, and publickly profeſs'd, 
oY is the ſame as in Tah and Spain. This I{land received the Light 
ke: of the bleſſed Goſpel in the earlieſt Ages of the Church. 


182 M A LT A, 


and Name.) T HTS Iſland (known formerly by the fame Name, or 

Melita) 1s term'd by the French, Malte ; by the High- 
ely, Germans, Malthe ; by the Italians, Spaniards, and Engliſh, Malta; 
dun why fo called, is not fully agreed upon among Criticks ; yet moſt 


uth- afhrm, that its Name of Melita came from Mel, upon the Account 


of a great Plenty of Honey in this Iſland. 


dir Air.] The Air of this Iſland is extremely hot and ſtifſing; the 

many high Rocks towards the Sea, obſtructing the Benefit of cool 
Breezes from the ſurrounding Ocean, The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to Malta, is that Part of Nova Zelandia, between 198 and 202 
Degrees of Longitude, with 32 and 34 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) This Ifland can lay no juſt Claim to an Excellency of Soil, 
it being extremely dry and barren, and much encumbred with 


as in the Southmoſt Part of Spain. 


Commodities. Malta being 1 place no ways remarkable for 


na- land being only Cummin-ſeed, Anni-ſeed, and Cotton Wool. 


Rarities. Worthy of Obſervation, is St. yoby's Church, with its 
Lan⸗ rich and magnificent Veſtry 3 as alſo the Obſervatory, Treaſury, and © 


Palace 


Rocks, It affordeth little Corn or Wine, but is ſupply'd from Si- 
ly of both. The Length of Days and Nights in Malia, is the fame 


Trade, its Commodities are very few; the chief Product of the 1. 


n 
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Palace of the Grand Maſter. The Inhabitants pretend that Maltg 
hath enteftained no venomous Creature ſince the Days of St. Pay] 


who (they ſay) bleſſed this Iſland, upon the ſhaking off the Viper 
from his Hand into the Fire, 


Viſhopꝛicks.] Here are two Bifbopricks, viz.. thoſe of Malta, and 
Citta, or Civita Vecchia. Archbiſpopricks and Univerſsties none. 


Manners. } The Inhabitants of this Iſland (not reckoning the 
Slaves, are for the moſt Part very civil and courteous to Strangers; 
and follow the Mode of the Sicilians in Habit. They alſo reſemblt 
the Sicilians in ſame of their worſt Qualities, being extremely jea- 
lous, treacherous, and cruel, : 


Language.] A corrupt 4rabick doth here mightily prevail; bein 
W by * frequent Supplies ot ele — 
brought in from Time to Time. But the Knights, and People of 
any Note, underſtand and ſpeak ſeveral European Languages, par- 
ticularly the fralian, which ts authorized by the Government, and 
uſed in publick Writings. 


Government. This Iſland, after many Turns of Fortune, wis 
preſented by the Emperor Charles V. to the Order of the Knights of 
St. yobn of Hieruſalem, whoſe Place of Reſidence it hath hitherto 
been, ſince the Loſs of Rhodes ; and is now govern'd by the Patron 
of that Order, fiil'd the Grand Maſter of the Hoſpital of St. ub 
Hieruſalem, and Prince of Malta, Gauls, and Goza. The Knights 
did formerly conſiſt of eight different Languages or Nations (whete- 
of the Engliſs was the Sixth) but now they are only ſeven. 


Arms .] For Arms, the Great Maſter beareth a white Croſs 
(commonly called the Croſs of geruſalem) with four Points. 


Religion.] The eſtabliſhed: Religion in Malta is that of the Chutch 
of Rome, which is made eſſential ro the Order; no Perſon of a diſſe- 
rent Perſwaſion being capable to enter therein. This Iſland received 


the bleſſed Goſpel in the Apoſtolick Times. 
CANDI A, 


Name! HIS Iſland (the famous Crete of the Ancients) is 

bg term'd by the French, Candie ; by the Germans, Can- 
dien; by the 1talians, Spaniards, and Engliſs, Candia ; So called 
from its chief Town Candie, built by the Saracens, who, from their 
new Town, gave the Mland a new Name. Ait. 


x 
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Air.) The Air of this Iſland is generally reckoned very temperate 
w and healthful to breathe in ; bur the South Winds are — ſo 
boiſterous, that they much annoy the Inhabitants, © The oppoſite 
place of the Globe to Candia, is _ Part of the vaſt Pacific Oceanz, 
between 313 and 218 Degrees of Longitude, with 34 and 37 De- 
pe grees of South Latitude, 4 oo | 


the Soil.) This Ifland is bleſt with a very rich and fertile 80%, 

rg + ducing, in great abundance, both Corn, Wine, Oil, and moſt ; 
bl of excellent Fruits. The Length of the Days and Nights in Candia, is 
the ame as in the Northmoſt Parts of Barbary ; of which afterwards, 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland, ate Muf- 


| cadel Wine, Malmſey, Sugar, Sugar-Candy, Honey, Wax, Gum 
os Olives, Dates, Raiſins, ES y 2 75 2 , 


* Rarities ] North of Mount pfelorili (the famous M. Aa) is a re- 

7 markable Grott dug out of the firm Rock; which divers of our mo- 
dern Travellers would fain 3 themſelves to be ſome Remains 
of King Mino's Labyrinth, fo much talk'd of by the Ancients. 


Biſhopzicks, Sc.] Before the Twkih Conqueſts of this Iſtagd,, 
oy there was one Archbiſhop, who had nine Suffragans ; but ſince 


ron WW they changed their Maſters, the Number of ſuch Ectlefiaſticks is 
wy neither fix d nor certain. 


We: Manners. ] The Inhabitants of this Iſland were formerly given 
to Piracy, Debauchery, and Lying, eſpecially the laſt; and fo noted 
were they for the ſame, that a notorious Lye was commonly term'd, 

on Nendacium Cretenſe. For this deteſtable Vice they were reproach'd 
by one of their own Poets, Epimenides, out of whoſe Writings the 

Apoſtle citeth theſe Words, KynTes d& Vedran, Tit i. 12. Their 

Experience in Maritime Affairs was indeed very great, and they are 

repreſented as a very conſiderable People among the Ancients, for 

their Skill in Navigation. The preſent Inhabitants being Turbs and 

Greeks, their refpedlive Characters are already given, Pag. 180, 187. 


Language.] Languages here in Uſe, are the vulgar Greek and 
Turkiſh, eſpecially the former ; the Number of Greeks on the Iſland 
being far greater than that of the Turks, For a Specimen of which 
Languages, vid. pag, 18 f, and 188, OPT 


Government.) This Mland, after a bloody and tedious War of 
twenty four Years between the Twrks 6—— 
f in 
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ſtrainꝰd to ſubmit to the Ottoman Yoak, Anno 1669. under which it 


hath ever ſince groan'd, and is now govern'd by a Twurkif Sangiack, F 
whoſe Place of Refidence is uſually at Candy; the Capital Cny of a 
the whole Iſland. | | - 
Arms. See the Danubian Provinces, p. 188. ; « 
Religion.] Chriftianity, according to the Greek Church, is here th 
profeſs d by Toleration; but Mabometaniſm is the Religion eſtabliſh- * 
ed by Authority, This Iſland received the Light of % bleſſed Go at 
ſpel in the Apoſlolic Age. | 5 „ >a 9 
err I 

| 25 W fo 


Name. THIS Iſland (known anciently by divers Names befide Pa 
. the preſent ; particularly thoſe of Acamantis, Ama WW ha 
thuſa, Aſpelia, Crypto, Seraſtris, Macaria, and roſa) is term'd by We 


the Italians, Iſola di Cypro ; by the Spaniards, Chypre ; by the French, WW (4 
Cypre ; and by the Germans and Engliſh Cyprus ; ſo called (as mol WF s. 
imagine) from KuTe2s L i. e. Cyprus] wherewith this Iſland did de; 
mightily abound in tormer Times, iT --» 3+: on (s. 
| | | 2 0 
Air] There being ſeveral Lakes, and ſome natural Salt-pits u by 
Cyprus, from which abundance of noxious Vapours daily ariſe, theſ Hil 
intermixing themſelves with the Body of the Atmoſphere, render the Wl * 
Air very groſs and unhealthful to breathe in, eſpecially during t ** 
ſultry Heat of Summer. The ſite Place of the Globe to thy 
Uland, is that Part of the Pacific Ocean; between 217 and 22} ; 
Degrees of Longitude, with 33 and 35 Degrees of South Latitude, "pe 
Soil.) Cyrus was formerly bleſt with ſo rich and fruitful a Gail J 


that from its Fertility, and ſeveral Mines found therein, the Greek! 
beſtowed upon this Iſland the deſirable Epithet of paxzen, i. e 
Beata. But now it 1s remarkable for neither of theſe, eſpecially the 
former, being in moſt Parts extremely barren, tho* commonly repre- 
ſented otherwiſe. The Length of the Days and Nights in Cyprus, 
is the ſame as in the Northmoſt Parts of Barbary (of which after- 
wards) they both lying under the ſame Parallel of Latitude. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of this Iſlan are 


Cotton, Oil, Honey, Saffron, Rhubarb, Colliquintida, Scar 
Turpentine, black and white Allom; S. 


Silk 
J 
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LE \ Barities,) On the Eaſtern Patt of chis Iſland Glands the famous 
ch it Famagouſta, remarkable at preſent ſor its modern Fortifications j 
Jak and eternizꝭ d ia Fa 4 unfottunate Valour of the Venetians, 
7 Ann. 1571. under the mand of Signior Sragadino, againſt the 
furious Aſſaults of IL with his numereus Army, conducted 
| by piuli and Muſlapha. (z.) Not far from the famous Famagouſta, 
f are the Ruins of an ancient City; generally eſteemed io have been 
= hat called formerly galamina, and after wards cunſtamia; which 
iſh. was 23 by the hs, in the Time of the Emperor Pajan; 
oy 4 24 deſtroyed by the Techn, 1 hy N of ——— 
(3. that Promentary, commonly cail d, Toe Cope of Cats . 
merly Quyias) are the Ruins of a Monaſtery of St Caloyers, which 
gave the Cape ws Name, from 4 remarkable Cuſtom, to which theſe 
Monks were obliged, viz. Their keeping a certaia Number of Cats, 
fot the hunting and 2 of many Serpents that infeſted thoſe 
Parts of the l{land ; to h Roar hols Ca es are ſaid tg 
have been ſo nicely bred, that at the firſt Sound of the Bell they 
would give ver their 5 and immediately to the Convent. 
(4.) In the Maritime Villages of galines is a ruinous Greek Giurch, 
where Strangers are led into a — bſcure Tomb. which the mo- 
dern Greets affirm to be the Place of Lazaryy's ſecond Interment, 
(5.) Adjacent to Salines, is a remarkable Lake, or natural Salt · pit, of 
a conſiderable Extent, whoſe Water eongea)s into ſolid white Salt, 
by the Power of the Sun-beams. Last, In this Iſlaud is a high 
Hill (the ancient Olympus of ru:] called by the Franki, The Moun- 
tain of the Holy Croſs , remarkable for pothing at faye leve- 
ral Monaſiexiẽs of Greek Caloyets, of the Order of St. Af. | 


Ar ich, N.] Here is one Greek 4rchbiftep, who com- 
monly nigh to Niceſis 3 and three Biſhogs, whaſe Flaces of 
Reſidence are Paphos, Larnica, and Cerines, | 


Manners.) The Itand 4 — by Greeks and Mabs- 
metaus, eſpecially the former, they being far ſuperior in Number 
to the Nuts, their reſpeRive Charagers arg already given ( pofs 
180, and 185.) to which I remit the Reader 5 


Language.} Language bers in Uſe, 276 the Twhif and wal, 


commonly ſpeak with Strangers, it being ugderſigad a 
all crading People in the Levant, | * 


Ereek, eſpecially the latter; but beg ae e 
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Optiant, Romans, once the Engliſh (when conquered by Richard I.) 
and laſtly the Fenetians, from whom t was wreſted by the Twrks, 
Anno 1571, under whoſe heavy Yoke it now groaneth ; and ruled 
by irs particular Baſſa, who ordinarily reſideth at Nicoſta, 


Arms .] See the Danubian Provinces, pag. 188, 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Greeks and Twks, 
(as aforeſaid) the former profeſs Chriſtianity, according to the Te- 
nets of -the Greek Church [which may be .. pag. 182. and the 
latter Mabometaniſm, according to their Alcoran ; for the principal 
Articles of which, vid. pag. 189. As for the Franks here reſiding, 
they make Profeſſion of the refpeRive Religions of the Country 
from whence they came. This Iſland received the Light of the 
bleſſed Goſpel in the Apoſtolick Age. | | ang 


Other obſervable Iſlands in the Mediterranean Sea, are, 


828 ' dem, adjacent to the E. of Greece. 
1 * ee 1 
no - Idem. — 
to 2 — Idem— N ln the Archipe 
ere 
30 5amo 2 20 en — we | 
F |ae e! 5 Idem— ny 
1 I lying between Candia and the Morea, 
BETS In the Ionian Sea, 
| Argoſtoli— 
| : LH + Fe» 8 from S. to N. W. 


I. Negropont (formerly Eubæa and Calcis) is generally thought to 
have been annex'd to the main Continent, and ſeparated there-from 
by an Earthquake. Its Soil is very fruitful, and M. Cariſto is noted 
for excellent Marble, and the famous Stone Amiantos or Aube ſtos. 
The whole Iſland is ſubject at preſent to the Turti, and ruled by a 
particular Baſſa, who has alſo the Command of Achaia, and is Ad- 
mirgl-of the TwrkiÞ Fleet. 4 r | 


n. Stalimene (the ancient Lemnos, ſo famous among the Poets) is 
alſo ſubje& to the Great Twrk ; and obſervable only for a kind of me- 
dicinat Earth, called formerly Terra Lemnia, but now Terra _ 

7 . 3 . IG ta, 


- 
535 % of 


4 Fi 
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lata, becauſe yearly gathered, and put up in little Sacks which are 
2 with the Grand Scignior's Seal, otherwiſe not vendible to the 
Merchant. A x 


III. Tenedo, or Tenedos, an 1/and much noted. of old, as being 
dedicated to Apollo, and the Place where the Grecians hid themſelves 
when they feign'd to have loſt all Hopes of taking Tyoy. It's now 
in Poſſeſſion of the Turks, and remarkable for nothing at preſent, 
except its excellent Muſcadine Wine. 1 


IV. Metelino, (now ſcarcely obſervable for any thing, ſave its an- 
cient Name of Lesbos ] which was the Birth-place of Sappbo, the 
Inventreſꝭ of Sappbick Verſe. *Twas for fome Time under the Fe- 
netians, but now the Turi, to whom it pays yearly the Sum of 
18c00 Piaſterss 8 LES 


V. Scio, alias Chios, is an Iland of much Requeſt among the 
Turks, for its great Plenty of Maſtick, which is yearly gathered 
the Sultan's Boftangis, or Gardeners, for the Uſe of the Serag 
"Twas lately taken by the Fenetians, who poſſeſſed it but a ſhort Tune, 


VI. Sdelle is alſo in the Hands of the Turk, and famous for no- 
thing at preſent, ſave only its ancient ( now corrupted') Name of 
Delos, and ſome ſtately Ruins of Ages Temple, vilible, with 
thoſe of a large Theatre, and a Marble Portico. | 


VII. Samo. There's 2 any Iſland in the Archipelago more 
frequently mention'd by the Ancients, than this of Samo, formerly 
Samos. It went alſo by the Names of Paribenia, Anthemoſa, Me- 
lamphilos, Drynſa, Cypariſſa, and ſeveral others. *Tis now ſubject 
to the Turk, and hath Reaſon to boaſt of nothing ſo much, as ha- 
ving been the Birth place of the famous Philo Pythagoras. 


VIII. Laneo, formerly known by the Name of Cv, Cva, or Coy 
and remarkable of old for the Temple of & ſculapius, and being 
the Birth-place of the renowned Hippocrates and Apelles. It be- 

longed to the Knights of Rhodes, but now to the Turin. 


IX, Rhodes, This Iapd is famous all the World over, for tha 


huge brazen Coloſſus of the Fun, formerly here ereRed, and deſerved- 


ly reckoned one of the World's Wonders. The Inhabitants were like-. 
wiſe ſo famous for their S in Navigation, that for ſome Ages they 
were Sovereigns of theſe Seas, and made fo juſt and excellent Laws 
in Maritime Affairs, as were afterwards eſteemed worthy of being 
incorporated in the Roman Pandecte. This 1/and (after the Loſs 
9 Feruſalem, 
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* ebenen and St. 5e of Acre was taken from the Saracens by the 


is allen, or Knights of St. Jobn, Anno 230g. who continued 
Maſters of ie til 1522. when Sohmah II. conquer'd it by the 
Treachery of Amurath, a Potugueze, Since which Time it hath 
ned the Sand Seignior for its Sovereign, and is now ruled by a 


panizular Na, feur thither from the Ottoman Pott. 


X. ce (the of the Ancients) being a conſiderable log 
inhabited ela, and ſubject to che Republick of Venice, is govern 


by a noble Venetian, in Quality of a Provedttor, who is renewed every 
4wo Years, This Ide produceth ſome excellent Wine, but in no great 
Quentin. df al i d with rare of good zb, and 8 Cour 


enen of Cane and Oil, ſufficient for its Number of Lohabitants, The 


Greeks here avhiding, have the greater Veneration for this Place 
the Account of a rear Opin now current among them, e 
is, that St. obs the Divine began here to write his Apocalypſe. 
Ml. an (formerly Zaqnibut) is another Illand belongiag to the 
nean nad one of the nicheſt in the Streights, — with 
in und Os, but wolily noted for Currents, of which there 1s ſuch 
Plenty, that many Ships are yearly freighted with them for divers 
Ports of dne. And ſuch Advantage is that Gurrant Trade to the 
Repwbdick 'of Heniee, that the Profits redounding from thence, do 
robe (according to the Teſtimony of a late Th ) to defray. the 
Charges of the Yenetian Fleet. In this Iſland are {everal remarkable 
Fountains, out of which there bubbles up a pitchy Subſtance in great 
ins. in the Monalery of Sande Marie de le Croce, is the 
| Anden and ma his Wife, with two ſeveral In- 
ſerippi e for him, m the other for her) found upon a Stone, 
wolnch forme Time ngo was dug wut. of che Ground, nigh the Place 
Feu d AVOUT.3O-0T 2 FOO--, and Are governed by ano 
 Fenetian, ſent thicher with full Power from the Senate. 


XII. W 
the vrnetians un u good . 


Muſcadels, which 
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Laſtly, Corfu (formerly Corcyra) is blef'd with a very healthful 
Air, and fruitſul Soil for Wine and Oll, but not for Corn, of which 
the Inhabitants are ſupply'd from the Continent. It belongs to the 
Republick of Venice, and is deſervedly term'd, The Port of the Gulf, 
and Barrier of Italy. The Government thereof is lodg'd in fix noble 
yenetians, whoſe Pawer laſteth for the of two Years. The 
firſt of theſe Noblemen hath the Title of Baily. The of 
Proveditor, and Captain. The third and fourth, of Counſellors, T 


fifth, of Great C, Ard the fixth, of Caflelan, oe Queatnce ' 


of the Caſtle de Ia Campajia in the old Town, The Swi the 
numerous in this Iſland, and have a Vicar-General, whom they 


did ! Corfis, under the Command of the fangs 


him to make a ſhamaful Retreat. 


o 


To ſpeak more particularly ef each of theſe Hand, 1nd my 


others, reducible tg the two Claſſes of Cyclades and San 
far ſurpaſs our ned Breyity. Conelude we cherokee this 
ous SeRtion with t 
treating of 1ſands (after w] took Leave of rhe Continem of Ra 
rope) I eſteemed it moſt methodical to bring all thoſe in the After 
ranean dea, under the Title of European 1ſlands ; yet the Reader 
js hereby deſized deo take Notice, that alt of ae not uſually 
reckoned as ſuch ; — 1 of Malta * K 
African, and Q ang the Hann; re 2 

veral others on the Coaſt of Natoha. 


66 View ſallew- 
et 


W In the Time of Sahm II. no leſi th ayero en 
and in . 
yet ſuch was the Conduct of the wiſe Yenetians, that they reed 


following Advertiſement, That, whereagia 
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Concerning Tartary. 
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Par II. FTartary. 


Tartary comprehends five great Parts. 


Cathay 
| F South 4 Twekbeftan - 
. ; * Zagath — , 


Z 


| Chief Town 


Tartaria propria 

. North$ Tartary the Deſart to W. 

Name. "JD 4rtary [the greateſt Part whereof is reckoned the gcy- 
FIG thia Aſiatica of the Ancients ; and now bounded on 
the Eaſt by Part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by Muſcovia ; on 
the North by the Tartarian Ocean; and on the South by china and 
India) is term'd by the Ttakans and Spaniards, Tartaria ; by the 
French, Ia Tartarie ; by the Germans, Tartarigen ; and by the 
Engliſh, Tartavy : So called from Tartay or Tatar, a River of that 
Country, which is ſaid to empty it ſelf into the vaſt Northern 
Ocean, But others chuſe rather to derive the Name from Tatar 
or Totar, which in the Syriack Language agnilying a Remnant, 
imagining that the Tartars are the Remainder of thoſe Iſraelites, 
who were carried by Salmanaſſer into Media, It is term'd Tartary 
the Great, to diſtioguiſh it from the Leſſer in Rurcbe. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very different, by reaſon of ita 
vaſt Extent from South to North; the Southmoſt Parts thereof ha- 
ving the ſame Latitude with the middle Provinces of Spain, and the 
Northmoſt reaching beyond the arRick polar Circle, What its real 
Extent from Eaſt to Weſt may be, is not certainly known as yet; 
only this we will affirm in general, that tis much leſs than com- 
monly ſuppoſed, if the Account given us by a late judicious Miſſio- 
nary (who travelled from Mwſcovy to China, and mark'd the ſeveral 
Stages) ſhall be found afterwards to hold true. The oppoſite Place 
of the Globe to. Tartary, js Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean, as alfa, 
the Countries of Chili, Paraguay, ahd Terra Magellanica. 


. * 
„ 6 


Soil. ] This vaſt * the North (it. lying in the ſixth, 
ſeyenth, eighth, niath, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, c. North Climate), 
is extremely barren, being every where incumber'd' with unwhole-' 
ſom Marſhes, and uninhabited Mountaigs; but in the Southern Parts, 
the Soi is indifferently good for Tillage and Grazing, eſpecially the, 
latter; and towards the Eaſt, tis reported to be abundantly fertile 
in Corn, (where duly manur' d) and ſeveral forts of Herbs, eſpecially 
Rhubarb, The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about two, 

Months (the Sun nx ſetting for that Time when near the Summer 
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Solllice) the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt js about nine Hours and three 
Quarters, and the Nights ptoportiohably, 


: Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are 
$ablc, Martins, Silks, Cumlets, Flax, Musk, 55 and vaſt 
Quantities af Rhubarb, Sr. | N 


Barities.] In Lieu of the Karities of this barbafous and little 
frequented Country, we may mention that prodigious Wall dividing 
Tartary fiom China, eretted by the Chineſes, to hinder the frequent 
Incvrhons of their unwelcome Neighbours, the Tartars ; *twas cor» 
monly reckoned 3c Bermians Leagues in Length, 30 Cubirs high in 
moſt Places, and 12 in Breadth. The Time of its Buildiag is com- 

ted to be about 260 Years before the Incar nation of our ble 


Saviour, By our lateſt Relations of the State and Nature of this 


Country, we find that ſome remarkable Yolcang's are to be ſeen in 
the North and Eafiern Paxts thereof, © | 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Arcbbifepricks, pipupricks, Vaiverſtics, 


in this Country, none. 


Manners.) The Tartary are a People of a ſwarthy Complexion, 
firong Bodies, and middle Stature. The Generality of em are Per- 
ſons of broad Faces, hollow Eyes, thin Beards, thick Lips, flat 
Noſes, and ugly Copntenanees. In Brhavioyr i 
barbarous ; commonly devouring the Fleſh of their Enemies, and 
drinking their Blood, ſo foon as they are in their Power, Their ore 
digary Fopd is Horfe-fleſh, which they greedily test, and eat up 
like fo many ravenoug Vultures. Theit Manner o& | Livipg is com- 
menly in Tents ja the open Fields, u hich they remove from Place 
to Place, according to the Time of the Year, and Convepiency of 
Grazing, Many of em make excellent Soldiers being not only 
willing and able to gadure great Parigues, but allo very dexirous 
and daribg in Ting of Engagement, | 

to fly before their Enemies, they'll une xpettediy ſend back a dread- 
ful Shower of Arrows io the Faces of their Purſuers, and frequently 
rproſng about, de give e a violent Chara, and all without the 
aft Diforaer, When their Great Cham . tis reported, that 
Pany of his chief Ofßcers are immediately kill'd, and jaterr'd with 


15 1 * they may allo atiend him {as they imagine) ju the other 
vl | a 


„ Feveding to their jefpeflive Poſts here. 
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Government.) The vaſt Body of T«#ary is ſaid to be ſubject 
to ſeveral Princes, who are wholly accountable (in their Govern- 
ment) to one Sovereign, who is commonly term'd the Great Cham, 
whoſe Government ls moſt ryrannical, and Crown hereditary, The 
Lives and Goods of his People are altogether jn his Power, His 
Subjects ſtile him the dun and Shadow of the immortal God, and 
tender him 2 kind of Adoration ; never ſpeaking unto him Face to 
Face, but falling down on their Knees, with their Faces towards 
the Ground. He looks upon Wimſelf as the Monarch of the whole 
World; and from that vain Opinion, is reported to cauſe his Trum- 
pets to ſound every Day after Dinner, pretending thereby to give 
Leave to all other Kings and Princes of the Earth to dine. For 
the better Management of publick Affairs, he's ſaid to appoint two 
Councils, each conſiſting of twelve Perſons (the wiſeſt and beſt ex- 

rienced of any that he can pitch upon) of which one doth con · 

antly attend the Affairs of State, and the other ib which re- 
late to the War. Yet after all chere be many Things related of this 
mighty Cham, which ( tho hitherto current) ate look'd upon by 
ſome judicious Perſons, as Narratives that have 4 near Affinity unto 
the Legenda Aurea of the Roman Church. . a 


Arms. ] The moſt received Opinion about che Arms of the Greas 
(bam is, that 155 Empetot of Tartary) he bears Of, an Owl Sable. 
But what, as King of China, ſee the following Section. 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Coiuhtty are partly Pagan, 
partly Mabometan, and partly Chriſtlan, Paganiſm doth chiefly 
prevail in the Nortbmoft Party, the People being generally groſs 1do- 
laters in thoſe Places. In the Southern Provinces they are (for the 
moſt Part) Followers of Mabemet s Doctrine, eſpecially fince the 
Year 1246. And towards the Caſpian Sea, are found a conlidert+ 
ble Number of deu, thought by ſome to be the Offspring of the 
ten Tribes, led away Captive by Salmanaſſer, Thoſe of the Chri- 
ſian Religion 4 rown of late by Neftorianiſm) are ſcattered up 
and down in ſeyeral Parts of this vaſt Country, but moſt numerous 
in Cathay, and the City of Cambalu. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt 
planted in this Country (as is generally believed) by the Labour 
of St, Andre and St. Philp, two of the Apoliles, v- 7 
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8 — 121 Co 85 Lon. 30 i⸗ A- Miles. 
= 4 | 20 30 () Breadth from N. to 8. i 
yo berween 4t 10 8 of A = about 1260 Miles, 
FG: china contains Sixteen Provinces. 
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Huquang - — Unchang + E. to M. 
We Quantung— ; 1 | 
- | Sucheen ——— | Chingtu-—— 
Hueicheu -— | 2 —.6 
Juanſi — | n | lin ——— 
Junnan ..] dem 


Name HNA (reckoned by moſt Geographers the County of 

the ancient Sine, mentioned by Ptolemy ; and now 
bounded on the Eaſt by the Chineſsan Ocean, on the Weſt by Part of 
India, on the North by Part of Tartary, and on the South by Part a 
the Oriental Ocean) is term'd by the French, la Chine ; and by the lia 
lians, Spaniards, Germans, and Engliſh, China; ſo called (accordingto 
the beſt Conjecture) from one of its ancient Monarchs, named Ou, 
who is ſaid to have liv'd above fifty Years before the Nativity of our 
bleſſed Saviour. Many other Names it hath had fince that Time ; for 
when the Government falls from one Family to another, the fir 
Prince of that Name is ſaid to give a new Name to the whole Cour- 
try; the lateſt of which modern Names are Tamin, lignilying the 
Kingdom gf Brightneſs ; and Chaingque, i, e. the Kingdom - the 
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| Middle ; the Chineſes imagining, that the Earth is ſquarg, and char 
Middle it. | t 


their Country is ſituated exactly in the Middle of 


Air.) The Air of this Country is generally very temperate, ſuve 
only towards the North, where tis ſometimes intolerably cold, and 
that becauſe of ſeveral Mountains of a prodigious Height, whoſe 
Tops are ordinarily covered with Snow. The oppoſite Place to China 
is the South Parr of Braſil, together with the Eaſt of Paraguay. 


Soil.] This Country (it lying in the q**, 5*", 6" North Climate) 
| is for the moſt Part of a very rich and fertile Soil, inſomuch that its 
) lohabitants, in ſeveral Places, are ſaid to have two, and ſometimes 
| three Harveſts in a Year. It abounds with Corn, Wine, and all 
kind of Fruits, Its Lakes and Rivers are very well furniſhed with 
© Fiſh, and ſome afford various kinds of Pearls and Bezoar of great 
value. Its Mountains are richly lin'd with ſeveral Mines of Gold and 
Silver. Its Plains are extraordinary fit for Paſturage, and its pleaſant 
© Foreſts are every where ſtored with all ſorts of Veniſon.-In a Word, 
© the whole Country in general is eſteem' d one of the beſt in the 
World. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about fourteen 
Hours and three Quarters, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, is about 
| ren Hours and three Quarters, and the Nights proportionably, - 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Country, are Gold, Sil- 
ver, precious Stones, Quickſilver, Porcelane Diſhes, Silks, Cottons, 
N Rhubarb, Sugar, Camphire, Musk, Ginger, China- od, Se. 


Rarities.} Peculiar to this Country is a ſhort Tree, with a round 
Head, and very thick, which in reſpeR of irs Fruit, may bear the 
Name of the Tallow-Tree; for at a certain Seaſon of the Year tis full 
of Fruit, containing divers Kernels about the Bigneſs of a Small · Nut, 
which Kernels have all the Qualities of Tallow, being the very ſame, 
of Wi both as to Colour, Smell, and Conſiſteney; and by mixing a little 
3 „il with em, make as good burning Candles, as Ewropeans uſually 
axe of pure Tallow it ſelf. (z.) Here is a large Mountain full of 
ol (kerrible Caverns, in one of which is a Lake of ſuch a Nature, that if 
15 Stone be thrown into ĩt, preſently there's heard a hideous Noiſe as 
ew F a frightful Clap of Thunder, and ſometimes there riſes a groſs: 
>. WM Nil, which immediately diffolves into Water. (30. In the City of 
"6 kin is a prodigious. big Bell, weighing 120000 Pound, ſurpaſſing 
on e noted Bell of Erfard, in Upper Saxony, by 94602 Pound; in. Di- 
nſion it's eleven Foot Diameter, and twelve high. (4) In Nan- 
ng is another of eleven Foot high, and ſeven in Diameter, and 
eighing 50000 Pound, which alſo ſurpaſſeth the Bell of Erfurd, 
geighing only 25400 Pound, yet hitherto ſuppoſed the greateſt in 
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the World) by almeſt double its Weight. (5.) In china are 

Polcano's — that Mountain called Linaſung) which vomit 
out Fire and Aſhes fo furiouſly, as frequently to raiſe ſome hideor 
Tempeſts in the Air. (6.) Here are ſome Rivers whoſe Waters a 
cold at the Top, but warm beneath; as alſo ſeveral remarkable Font 
tains which ſend forth fo hot a Stream, that People uſually boil Me 
over them. (7.) In this Country are feveral Lakes remarkable fo 
changing Copper into Iron, or making it juſt of the ſame Reſemblance; 
& alſo for csuſing Storms when any Thing is thrown into them 
(8.) In the liland Nainam, there is ſaid to be Water (uncertain whs 
ther in Lake, River, or Fountain) of ſuch a ſtrange Quality, chm 
it petrefies ſome ſort of Fiſhes, when they unfortunately chance to 
enter into it, (9.) Maty are thoſe trinmphal Arcbes (to be ſcen iu 
moſt of the noted Cities of this Empire) erected in Honour of ſuch 
Perſons as have either done ſome ſignal Pieces of Service to the Statt, 
er have been conſpicuous in their Times for their fingular Know 
(16.) Ia this Country are ſeveral remarkable Bridges, particularly 
that over a River called S, which reaches from one Mountain 
to another, being four hundred Cubits long, and five hundred high, 
and all but one Arch, whener tis called by Travellers, Poxs w.. 
Here likewiſe is another of fix hundred and fixty Perches in Len 
and one and half broad, ſtanding upon three hundred Pillars, with- 
out any Arches. Laſtly, In Cbiua are many obſervable Plants, A 
mali, and Feſſils. eſpecially the laſt, among which is the Ab. But 
for a particular Account of them, vide Kircherus's China Waſtrata, | 


 Archbiſhopzichs.) ArebbiGopricks, Bifepricks, or Univerſities, arc 
herdly to be expected here; however, this Country (actording +6 
the Teſtimony of Popiſh Miſſionaries) is furniſhed with ſome of theſt, 
Pokin, Nawquin, and Macao, having each of them a particular Bj- 
hop, nominated by the King of Portugs!, and the other Provirice 
are under the Juriſdiction of three Apoſiolical Vicars. Under which 
Zeoleſiaſtieal Superiors, there are (by their Relations) above tio 
hundred Churches or private Chapels dedicated to the true God. 


Manners. ) The Chibi: [Perſons for the moſt Part of a fair Cut 
lexion, ſhort Nos'd, black Ey'd, and of very thin Beards) are gren 
overs of gcienees, and generally eſteem d a very ingenious fort ol 
People. They are ſaid to have had the Uſe of Printing, Gun · powder, 
and the Mariners Compaſe, long before any of them was known in 
Ewyope ; but for want of due Improvement, theſe uſeſul Invention 
have got turn d to near fo an Account among them 44 1 
Exper. Divers of chem are indeed confiderable Proficienty in fevers 
Parts of the Mathematieks, eſpecially Arithmetich, Gcomiejry, git 
Aftrenomy and fo conceited are they of their own Knowledge i 
| I 
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Language] The of the Chinois is extremely difficult 
to be acquit'd by Strangers, and differs from all others, both as ©@ 
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254 C Chang. Par U 
He is ſeldom ſeen, and never ſpoke with, but upon the Knees, 
Upon his Death- bed he may chuſe his Succeſſor out of what Family 
he pleaſeth. For the better managing the great Affairs of this mig 
Empire, he is aſliſted by two Sovereign Councils; one Extraordinary, 
compos'd of Princes of the Blood only; and the other Orydinay, 
which-beſides the Princes, doth conlilt of ſeveral Miniſters of Statt, 
called Colaos. But over and above theſe two Councils, there are at 
Pekin ſix ſovereign Courts, whoſe Authority extends over all the Em- 
pire, and to each of them belong different Matters, viz, (I.) l. 
that Court called Lupou, which preſides over all the Mandarins, and 
confers upon, or takes from them their Offices. (2.) Houpor, which 
looks after the publick Treaſury, and takes Care of raiſing the Taxes. 
.) Lipou, which inſpects into ancient Cuftoms ; and to it is commit 
ted the Care of Religion, Sciences, and Foreign Affairs. (4.) Pimpon, 
which hath Charge of the Soldiery, and other Officers. (5.) Himpou, 
which inquires and paſſes Sentence in all criminal Matters, Laſtly, 
Compou, which looks after all publick Buildings, as the Emperor's 
Palaces, and ſuch like, In each of theſe Courts, the Emperor hath 
one who may be term'd a Private Cenſor ; it being his Buſineſs to 
obſerve all that paſſeth, and to acquaint him fairhfully therewith, 
which makes all Perſons very cautious in their Actiona. Over each 
Province is appointed a Vice-Roy, and under him a great many pub- 
lick Officers. To ſhun Oppreſſion of the Subject by theſe various 
Miniſters, the Emperor, e the Tartarian Conqueſt, had a certain 
Number of ſecret Spies in every Province, to have a watchful Eye 
n the Actions of every publick Officer; and upon any viſible AR 
of Iojuſtice in Diſcharge of his Office, they were :o produce their 
Commiſſion, and by Virtue thereof did ſeize ſuch an Officer, tho of 
the higheſt Station ; but this is laid afide, thoſe Perſons having 
mightily abuſed their Power. Yer in lieu thereof, they ſtill retain 
one Cuſtom, which is certain very ſingular, viz. That every Vice- 
Roy and publick Officer is bound to wo a Note of his own Miſcar- 
riages in the Management of publick Affairs from Time to Time, 
and. humbly acknowledging the ſame, is bound to ſend them ia 
Writing to Court. Which Task is undoubtedly very itkſome on one 
Hand, if duly perform'd, but yet more dangerous on the other, 
if wholly neglected. Very remarkable are three Maxims of State, 
carefully obſerved by the Chineſtian Emperors, viz. 1ſt. Never to 
ive any Mandarin a publick Office in his native Province, leſt be- 
| of a mean Deſcent, it might contribute to his Diſparagement; 
or being well deſcended and beloved, he ſhould thereby grow too 
Powerful. 24. To retaia at Court the Children of the Mandarin 
employed in publick Offices, and that under Pretence of giving then 
Education; but it's, in ęffect, as Hoſtages, leſt-cheir Father 
ſhould chance to forget their Duty to the Ewperor. Lafthy, Never 
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to ſell any publick Office, but to confer the ſame according to Per- 
ſons Merits. Tg . 

Arms .] The Great Cham, as King of China, is ſaid to bear for 
Enſigus Armorial, Argent, Three. Black-moors' Heads, placed in the 
Front, their Buſt veſted Gules ; but (according to others) two Dra- 
gons. ARLES 9 


e xk. .-/ 


* 


Religion.] The prevailing Religion in China is Paganiſm, or 
groſs Idolatry ; and in ſome Parts the Doctrine of Mabomet is en- 
tertain d. Of the ſeveral Idols to whom the Chineſes pay their Do- 
votions, there are two of chief Note, viz. One in form of a Dra- 
on, whom the Emperor with his Mandarins do 1 wor- 
5 proſtrating themſelves frequently before it, and urning In- 
cenſe unto it. The other is called Fo or Pe, ſet up (as is conjeftur'd) 
in fayour of one of their own Nation, who is thought to have 
flouriſhed about one thouſand Years before our blefſed Saviour, and 
for his wonderful Parts and Actions, was eſteemed worthy of being 
deify d at his Death. They look'd upon him as the Saviour of the 
World, and that he was ſent to teach the Way of Salvation, and 
make an Atonement for the Sins of Men. They mightily prize 
ſome moral Precepts which they pretend he left, and which the Bon- 
dees (or Prieſts) do frequently inculcate upon the Minds of the Peo- 
ple. To this God are erected many Temples, and he is worſhipped 
not only under the Shape of a Man, but in the Perſon of a real 
ye BY Man, who, they ſay, never dies; being upheld in that yain Opi- 

nion by the Lamas (or Tartartan Prieſts) who, upon the Death of 
that immortal Man, take due Care (as the Egyptian Prieſts did their 
Hit) to put one of their own Number in his Room, and that of 
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ing i the ſame Features and Proportion, or as near as poſſibly they can- 
ain The Chineſes have a mighty Spur to be cautious in all their Actions, 
ice. from an Opinion univerſally received among them, viz. That the 
car Souls of their deceas'd Friends are always (at leaſt frequently) pre- 


ſeat with them, and narrowly viewing their Deportment. If we 
may believe the Writings of ſome of the French Miſſionaries, Chri- 
one fitanity hath obtained conſiderable Footing of late in this Country, 
eſpecially in the Province of Nanting; and that the preſent Empe- 
ror hath allowed of the ſame by a publick Edict throughout all the 
% Empire. The firſt Plantation of Chriſtianity in this part of the 
" WH World, was undertaken (according to common Belief ) by St. The- 
mas, or ſome of his Diſciples, which Opinion is confirmed by an 
ancient Breviary of the Indian Churches, contain ing theſe Words, 
ber D. Thomam, Regnum Colorum volavit & aſcendit ad Sinas. 
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$. 1. The Mogul's Enpire. 
Pamt.) HIS Country (bounded on the Eaſt by china, on the 
| Weſt by Perſia, on the North by Part of Tartary, 
and on the South by the Gulf of Bengal \ is a great Part of the mo- 
dern and ancient India, remarkable in the Hiſtory of Alexander the 
Great, and ant India from the River Indas, but now the Mo- 
pul's Empire, as being ſubjett unto that mighty Raſterm Monarchy 
coho. . known by the Name of the Great Mogul. 


Air.] In the Northern Parts of this Empire, the Ar is ſaid to be 
extremely cold and piercing; about the Time of the Suns greateſt 
Southern Declination ; but in the Southern Provinces much more 
temperate. The oppolite Place of the Globe to the Mogul's Empire} 
1s that Part of the vaſt Pacifick Ocean between 252 and 294 Degrees - 
of Longitude, with 25 and 39 Degrees of South Latitude. | 


Soil. 1 The Soil of this viſt Country (it lying in the. third and 
fourth North Climate) is eftraotdifiary barten in ſeveral Parts, be- 
ing encumber' d with formidable, 995 ſandy Mountains, but * 
where very plentiful, eſpecially in Cotton, Millet, Rice, atid moſt 
Sorts of Fruits. The Length of the Days and Nights in this Coun- 
try, is the ſame as in the Kingdom of Cline; they both lying undef 
the ſame Parallels of Latitude. | 


Commodities. J The chief commodities of this Couiitry ate A'oes; 
Musk, Rhubarb, Wormſeed, Civers, Indigo, Laique, Borax, Opi- 
um, Amber, Myrabolans, Sal Armoniac, Silk, Cottons, Ow 
Sattins, Taffaties, Carpets, Metals, Porceline Earth; and moſt 
of Spices, &e. 


Niarities. ] In ſeyeral Parts of the Mogul's Empire, r 
Kingdom of Cambaya, are divers noted Volcano s which uſually ſmoke, 
and ſometimes break out in terrible Eruptions of Fire and 1 
Matter, In and about the Imperial City of Agra, are the ſplendid 
Sepulchyes of the Royal Family of the Moguls; particularly that gloribous 
Monument of the Empreſs of cha- Geban, erected nigh to the | 
Bazar, which is reported tb be a very ſtately Structure, ind of fo vaſt 
a Bigneſs, that 20000 Artifiets were employed in ereting it fof the 
Space of twenty-two Years: But what moltly deſerves our Re- 
gard, in the whole Kingdom of Indoftan, is that rich and glorious 
Throne in the Palace of Agra, on which the Great Mogi doth uſu- 
ally appear during the Feſtival of his Birth-day, where he receives 
the Compliments and Preſents af the Gratidees, after the yearly 


Ceremony of weighing his Perſon is over. This ſtately Throne 
( fo noted among Travellers in theſe Parts) is ſaid to ſtand upon 
Feet, and Bars overlaid with cnamell'd Gold, and adorned with 
ſeveral large Diamonds, Rubies, and other precious Stones. The 
Canopy over the Throne is ſer thick with curious Diamonds, and 
ſurrounded with a Fringe of Pearl. Above the Canopy is the live] 
Efhgies of a Peacock, whoſe Tail ſparkles with blue Saphires, an 
other Stones of different Colours; his Body is of enamell'd Gold 
fer with Jewels, and on his Breaſt is a large Ruby, from which hangs 
a Pearl as big as an ordinary Pear, On both Sides of the Throne 
are two Umbrellas of curious red Velvet, richly embroider'd with 
Gold, and encompaſſed with a Fringe of Pearl ; the very Sticks 
whereof are alſo covered with Pearls, Rubies and Diamonds, Over- 
againſt the Emperor's Seat, is a choice Jewel, with a Hole bored 
thro? it, at which hangs a prodigious big Diamond, with many Ru- 
bies and Emeralds round about it. Theſe, and ſeveral others not 
here mentioned, are the coſtly Ornaments of this Indian Throne; 
Which (if all related of it be true) cannot be matched by any other 
Monarch upon the Face of the whole Earth. 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &cc. JArchbifopricks,Biſopricks Vni verſities, none. 


Manners.] The Inhabitants of the various Parts of this vaſt 
Empire, have various Tempers and Cuſtoms, What thoſe of the 
Inland Provinces are, is not very certain (our Intelligence of them 
being yet very ſlender) but the People of the Southern or Maritime 

laces of the Mogul's Dominions, are Perſons, for the moſt Part, 

ery tall of Stature, ſtrong of Body, and in Complexion inclinin 
— to that of the Negroes « In Behaviour civil, in their Dea 
= pretty juſt ; and many of the mechanical Sort prove wonder- 
ful ingenious. 


Language.) Both here, and in the two Peninſulas hereafter 
mentioned, are various Languages, and theſe again divided into 
different Dialects; but the Arabick is ill uſed in their religious Of 
fices. Among the ſeveral Languages ſpoken in the Mogs!'s Domt- 
nions, the Gazarate Tongue is reckon'd the Chief, and is moſtly uſed 
in the Kingdoms of Cambaya and Bengala ; but the Perſian is ſaid 
to be the Language of the Court. 


- Government. } This vaſt Body 


ehends a great many King- 


doms : ſome of which are free, ſome ſubje& to others, and moſt of 


them tributary to one Sovereign, namely, the Great Mogul, whoſe 
Government is moſt tyrannical; for he hath both the Purſes and 


Perſops of his Subjects wholly at his Diſpoſal, and is Lord of ah, 
; | 2, | 
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being Heir of every Man's Eſtate. His Imperial Seat is ordinarily at 
Agra, which is a very rich and populous City, lying in the Pro- 
viace of the ſame Name, and Metropolis of the whole Empire, If 
he allows paternal Inheritance any where, the ſame is revokable at 
his Pleaſure. His bare Will is the Law, and his Word a final De- 
cilion of all Controverſies. The Indian Diadem is not entailed by 
Primogeniture on the Sons, bur is either raviſhed by Force, or car- 
ried by Craft, of ſuch who ſtand in Competition for it; he gene- 
rally — to the Throne; who hath moſtly gained the Favour 
and Aſſiſtance of the Omrabi and Nabobs, with other Grandees at 
Court; and upon his Inſtallment therein, he commonly facrificeth 
all his Rivals, and neareſt Relations, reckoning his Throne to be 
but tottering, unleſs its Foundations be laid in the Blood of ſuck 
Perſons, His Revenue is indeed fo vaſt, that a bare Relation would 
ſcem incredible ; but proportionably to the ſame are his neceſſary 
Ways of employing it; for to awe the prodigious Multitude of Peo- 
ple within the vaſt Enteat of his Dominioas, he's obliged to keep 
in daily Pay many Legions of Soldiers; otherwiſe-'twere impoſſible 
to command the turbulent Raj ab, who (as it is) do frequently make 
Inſurrections, and diſturb his Government. ö 


Arms.) The Enſigus Armorial of the Graa? Xogal, are ſaid to 
be Argent, Seme wich Beſants, Or. As for particular Coats of Arms; 
peculiar to private Perſons, as in Europe, here are none; no Man 
within the Moge!'s Dominions being hereditary, either to his E- 
ſtate or Honours, | | 


Religion.] The Inhabicants of this Country are moſtly Pagan; and 
next to Paganiſm, the Religion of Mabomet prevails ; it being chiefly 
embraced according to the Commentaries of Mort:s-Aly. Of the pa- 
gans, here are various Sects and Orders among em; particularly the 
Banians, the Perſees, and Faquirs. (I.) The Banians, who believe a 
us]eulvyo ts, or Tranſmigration of Souls, and thereupon do uſu- 
ally build Hoſpitals for Beaſts, and will upon no Account deprive 
any Creature of Life, leſt thereby they diſlodge (as they imagine) 
the Soul of ſome departed Friend. But of all living Creatures, 
they have the greateſt Veneration for the Cow, to whom they pay 
a ſolemn *Addiefs every Morning, and at a certain Time of che 
Year, they drink the Stale of that worſbipful Animal; © believing 
it hath a ſingular Quality to purify all their:Defilements, Be- 
fide their conſtant Abſtinence from the Food of any Anima), they 
frequently refrain from all Eatables till Night. Of theſe Banians 
there are reckoned in India about twenty-four different Caſts or Sets; 
(z.) Perſees (the Poſterity of the ancient Perſians) who worſhip 
the Element of Fire; for — Reaſan they re alſo called Gawres, 

2 . 
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i. e. Worſhippers of Fire. Beſides the Fire, they have a great Ve- 
neration for the Cock, To kill the one, or extinguiſh the other, is 
eſteemed by em a Crime unpardonable. Their High- Prieſt is called 
Deſpoor, and their ordinary Prieſts Daroos or Harboods, Laſtly, The 
Faquirs ( a kind of religious Monks) who live very auſtere Lives, 
being much given to Faſting, and ſeveral Acts of Mortification; and 
ſome (as a voluntary Penance) make ſolemn Vows of keeping their 
Hands claſp'd abeut their Heads; others hold one (and ſome both 
Arms) ſtretched out in the Air; and a thouſand ſuch ridiculous 
Poſtures, and all during Life: Which Vows once made, they ſa- 
credly obſerve, notwithſtanding the Obſcrvation of em is attended 
with exquiſite Pain. Moſt of the Indians believe, that the River 
Ganges hath a — Quality : Whereupon they flock thither 


at certain Seaſons in vaſt Multitudes, to plunge themſelves therein. by 1 
Diſperſed thro the Mogul's Dominions is a conſiderable Number of babi 
Gewws ; and upon the Sea-Coaſts are many European Chriſtians, all tugy 
upon the Account of Traffick. Thoſe Parts of India which recei- Stor 
ved the bleſſed Goſpel in former Times, were inſtructed therein (as Ten 
is generally believed) by the Apoſtle St. Thomas. port 
§. 2. We Peninſula of India within the Ganges. — 
Name.] HIS large Country [comprehending the ſeveral King- of 
* doms above- mentioned; and now bounded on the Kin, 
Eaſt by the Gulf of Mexico; and on the Welt by Mare Arabicum; is at 
on the North by Part of the Mogul's Empire; and on the South by tion 
the Indian Ocean] was term'd Peninſula India intra Gangem, by the 
Ancients, particularly the Romans, and that upon the Account of A 
its Situation; being within, or on this Side the River Ganges, in 
reſpe& of the Empire of Perſia, or Weltern Parts of Aſia. J 


Air.) The Air of this Country is generally very hot, yet in mol of t} 
of the Maritime Places, tis frequently qualify'd by cold Breezes 


from the Sea. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to this Peninſula, J 
that Part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 212 and 227 Degrees of two 
Longitude, with 17 and 25 Degrees of South Latitude, whit 

Soil.] The Soi / of this Peninſula is (for the moſt Part) extraor- 0 


dinary fertile, produeing all deſirable Fruits, Roots, and Grain, aur 
beſides vaſt Quantities of medicinal Herbs. The longeſt Day in of C 


the Northmoſt Parts of this Country, is about thirteen Hours and ſides 
a half, the ſnorteſt in the Southmoſt is eleven Hours and a half, and Cou 
the Nights proportionably. 2 
| | V1: 

Commodities.) The chief commodities of this Country are Me- thoſ, 


tals, Silk, Cottons, Pearls, Drugs, Dates, Cocoas, Race, 3 
Cinnamon, Pepper, Caſſia, Oc. & 
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Rarities. ] In ſeveral Places of the Kingdom of Decan, is a noted 
Tree, called by Travellers, the Nure- Tree, whoſe Nature is ſuch, 
that every Morning tis full of ſtringy, red Flowers, which in the 
Heat of the Day fall down in Showers to the Ground, and bloſ- 
ſoming again in the Night it daily appears in a new Livery. (2.) In 
the I{land Salſete, adjacent to Goa, are vaſt Receptacles cut our of 
the main Rock, one above another, ſome of them being equal in 
Bigneſs to a Village of four hundred Houſes, and adorn'd through- 
our with ſtrange frightful Statues of Idols, repreſenting Elephants, 
Tygers, Lyons, Amazons, c. (3.) In the Iſland Conorern, near 
Bombay (belonging to the Portugueze) is a City of the ſame Name, 
having divers large Heathen Temples, and many other Apartments, 
all cut out of the firm Rock; which ſtupendous Wark is attributed 
by ſome to Alexander the Great, but that without any Shew of Pro- 
bability. (4.) In another adjacent Iſland (belonging alſo ta the Por- 
tugue xe, and called Elephanto, from a huge artificial Elephant of 
Stone, bearing a young one upon its Back) is another idolatrous 
Temple of a prodigious Bigneſs, cut out of the firm Rock. Tis ſup- 
ported by 42 Pillars, and open on all Sides, except the Eaſt, where 
ſtands an Image with three Heads, adorned with ſtrange Hierogly- 
phicks, and the Walls are ſet round with monſtrous Giants, wherc- 
of ſome have no leſs than eight Heads. (5.) At a City in the 
Kingdom of Decan, known to Travellers by the Name of Dungeneſs, 
is another Heathea Temple, much the fame with that above-men- 
tioned. 


Archbiſhopzicks,&c.JA4rchb/Fopricks, BiPopricks,Univerſitres, none, 


Manners.) The Natives of the various Provinces of this Penin- 
ſula, are much the ſame in Manners with thoſe in the Southern Parts 
of the Mogul's Dominions already mentioned. 


Language.) The chief of the Indian Tongues in this Peninſula, are 
two, viz. the Carabine, moſtly in Uſe about Gu; and the Gazarate, 
which is ſpoken in Biſuagar, and in the Coaſts of Coromandel. 


Government.) In this Peninſula are a great many Princes, who 
aſſume to themſelves the Title of Kings; the chief of em being thoſe 
of Calicut, Cochin, Cananor, Cranganor, Travancor, and Tanor 5 Be- 
tides which, are ſeveral Sorts of People, in various Parts of this 
Country, who acknowledge Subjection to none of theſe, nor to any 
other; nor can they accord among themſelves, being commonly 
divided into various Parties, who pitifully haraſs one another; and 
thoſe on the Coaſt of Malabar are much addicted to Piracy, 
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Arms.) What are the true Enſigus Armorial of theſe ian 
Princes [or if any] is moſtly conjectural; all we can find of em is, 
that ſome in Deran and Cambaya bear Verte, encompaſſed with à 
Collar of large precious Stones. 5 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Peninſula are generally Mabo- 
metans, eſpecially thoſe who live near the Sea-Coaits ; hut People 
reſiding in the Inland Parts, are groſs Idolaters, worſhipping not 
only the Sun and Moon, but alſo many Idols of moſt ugly and hor- 
rible Aſpects; and in ſome Parts of Decay, they look upon the fiſt 
Creature they meet with in the Morning, as the proper Object of 
their Worſhip for that Day, except it be a Crow, the very Sight 
of which will confine them to their Houſes the whole Day, In 
moſt of the Seaport Towns and Places of Trade, are es in conſide- 
rable Numbers, and many European Chriſtians, eſpecially thoſe of our 
Englifo Factories. Chriſtianity was firſt planted in this Country much 
about the fame Time with the Moga!'s Empire; of which already, 


F. 3. The Peninſula of India beyond the Ganges. 


Pame.) HIS laſt Diviſion of India [bounded on the Eaſt by 

China ; on the Weſt by the Gulf of Bengal ; on the 
North by part of the Mogul's Empire; and on the South by ſome of 
the Indian Ocean] is term'd Peninſula India extra Gangem, or India 
beyond the Ganges, becauſe of its Situation; it lying beyond that fa- 
mous River, in reſpect of the other Peninſula, or the Weſtern Parts 
of Aſia in general. | EE. 


Air.) The Air of this Peninſula is ſome what different, accordin 
to the Situation and Nature of the various Parts of that Country, 
yet generally eſteemed indifferent healthful, and temperate enough, 
conſidering the Latitude cf thoſe Places. The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to this Peninſula, is that Part of Nov Zelandia, between 192 
and 212 Degrees of Longitude, with 1 to 24 Degrees of South 
Latitude. | 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Country (it lying under the firſt, ſecond, 
and third North Climate) is extraordinary fertile, producing in 
great Plenty all forts of defirable Fruits and Grain; beſides tis 
well ſtock'd with invaluable Mines, and great Quantity of precious 


Stones; yea, ſo vaſtly rich is this Country, that the Southmoſt Part 


thereof (viz. Cherſoneſe d Or) is eſteemed by many to be the Land of 
Oplir, to which Kiog Slomon ſent his Ships for Gold, The longeſt 
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Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about thirteen Hours and an half; 
the ſhorteſt in the Southmolt near about twelve Hours, and the 
Nights proportionably. 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Country, are 
Gold, Silver, precious Stones, Silks, Porceline Earth, Aloes, Musk, 
Rhubarb, Alabalter, s. 


Rarities.) Among the Rarities of this Country, we may reckon 
the Golden Houſe in the City of. Arracan, being a large Hall in the 


King's Palace, whoſe Inſide is entirely overlaid with Gold, having a 


ſtately Canopy of maſſy Gold, from the Edges of which hang above 
one hundred Combalenghe, or large Wedges of Gold, in of 
Sugar-Loves. Here alſo are ſeven Idols of maſſy Gold, ef the Heighe 
of an ordinary Man, whoſe Foreheads, Brealts, and Arms, are a- 
dorn'd with Variety of precious Stones, as Rubies, Emeralds, Sa- 
phires, and Diamonds, In this Hall are alſo kept the two famous 
Caneques, i. e. two Rubies of prodigious Value, about which the 
neighbouring Princes frequently contending, have drawn Seas of 
Blood from each others Subjects; and all from a vain Opinion, that 
the Poſſeſſion of thoſe Jewels carry along with em a jult Claim of 
Dominion over the neighbouring Princes. | 


Archbiſhopzicks,8&c.]4rcbbiÞopricks, BiÞtpricks,Univerſities,none. 


Manners.) What was ſaid of the Natives of che other Peninſula, 
in Point of Manners, the ſame may be affirmed of thoſe inhabiti 
this. The various Europeans here reſiding, are much the ſame in Man- 


vers with the reſpective People of Europe, from whence they came. 
Language.) The chief of the Indian Tongues in this Peninſula, : 


is that called the Melaye, moſtly uſed in Malacca ; but beſides the 
various Indian Tongues, both in the Magus Empire, and the two 
Peninſulas, the Portugueze Language is commonly underſiood and 
ſpoken in all maritime Towns of Trade; it being the chief Lan- 
guage that's uſed in daily Commerce between the Franks and Na- 
tives of that Country. : 


Government.) In this Peninſula are a great many different States 
and Kingdoms, particularly that of Pegs (a very rich Kingdom) 
ſubje& to its own Monarch, whoſe Sovereignty is acknowledged by 
divers other conſiderable States, as Aſem, Aracan, and Tipra, beſides 
the ancient Brachmans, and other People living on the Weſt of 
China, as the Layes, Timocues, Gueyes, and Ciocangaes, all tributary 
t0 him. Here alſo are the rich and flouriſhing Kingdoms of Tun- 
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zuin and cocbinebin, eſpecially the former, whoſe King is eſteem'd a 
mighty potent Prince, able to bring into the Field vaſt Multitudes 
of Men upon all Oocaſions. And Laſtly, the King of Siam (to whom 
a great many Princes are tributary ) is eſteemed one of the richeſſ 
and moſt potent Monarchs of all the Eft, and aſſumes (as ſome al- 
ledge) the Title of the King of Heaven and Earth; and yet, not with. 
ſanding his mighty Force and Treaſure, he is ſaid to be tributary 
to the Tartars, and to pay them yearly a certain kind of Homage. 


Arms.) We find no fatisfaftory Account of what Enſigns Ar- 
morial are born by theſe Eaſtern Princes ; or if any at all, 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Peninſula are generally great 
Idolaters. Thoſe of Siam are ſaid to maintain Pythagoras's Metemp- 
fychoſss, and commonly adore the four Elements, Whereſoever Mahe- 
metaniſm prevails, tis generally intermix'd with many Pagan Rites 
and Ceremonies, 38 9 pk in Cambodia, on the River Menan, 

n which City are almoſt three hundred ſtately Moſques, not only 
well furniſhed with excellent Bells (contrary to the Twurkif Cuſtom 
elſewhere) but alfo wich a great many Idols of all forts. In the 
Kingdom of Pegu, they have a great Opinion of the Sanctity of 
Apes and Crocodiles, believing thoſe Perſons very happy who are de- 
youred by them, They obſerve yearly five ſolemn Feſtivals (called 
in their Language Sapars ) and diſtinguiſhed by the Names of 
Giachie, Cateano, Giaimo, Segienou, Daiche, and Donon, Their 
Prieſts are called Raulini, and are divided into three Orders, di- 
ſtinguiſned by the Names of Pungrini, Pangiani, and Xoxom. They 
have alſo many Hermits, whom they divide into Grepi, Manigrepi, 
and Taligrepi, who are all in great Eſteem among the People. Chris 
fianity was planted here much about the ſame Time with the other 
Peninſula already mentioned, „ SET 
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SECT. IV, 
Concerning Perſia, 
d. m. 4 
45 ©o 3 (Length from E. to W. is 
1— 53 dor Lon. : * abou: 1440 Miles, 
- 25 40 1 eadth from N. to S. is 
5 (between 45 Q2 $ of Lat. = I about 1260 Miles. 
0 Scirvant —) #- Derbent— 
North, vix. Giland-—— Glan W. to E. 
Cheraſſen -- Heret - — 
It's divided 8 
into many Frach —— 5 Iſpaban— 
Provinces, Middle, viz. 4 Sableftan -- Na e F W. to E. 
but chiefl 71 Sigiſtan— J Sitziſtan - 
thoſe to- | 8 
wards the cuſiſt an. * — 
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Name.JTJ)BRSIA [known to the Ancients by the ſame Name, 

and ſome others, but of a much larger Extent than ar 
preſent ; being now bounded on the Eaſt by the Mogul Empire, on 
the Weſt by Afatick Turkey ; on the North by the Caſpian Sea, and 
Part of Tartary; and on the South by the Perſian Gulf, and Part of 
the main Ocean] is term'd by the Itakans and Spaniards, Perſia ; by 
the French, Perſe ; by the Germans, Perſien; and by the Engliß, 
Perſia ; ſo called (as many alledge) from one of its ancient Provin- 
ces, nam'd Perſis, or (according to others) from Perſes, an illuſtri- 
ous Lord in the Country of Elam, who for his Merit is ſaid to have 
obtained the Government of the People, and to have called both 
Country and Inhabitants after his Name. Bur finally, others do 
eagerly plead for an Hebrew Etymology, deriving the Namg from 
the Word D i. e Equrtes. For tis reported of the Inhabi- 
tants of this Country, that before the Reign of Cyrus the Great, they 
ſeldom us d to ride, or knew very little how to manage a Horſe ; 
and that ſuch was their Dexterity afterwards in managing Horſes, 
that this Country 1s ſaid to i= its Name from that Animal. 
For the ſtrengthning of which Opinion they farther obſerve, That the 
Title of Perſia is not found in thoſe Books of the holy Scriptures, 
which were written before the Time of Cyrus. Fic.1 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is very temperate, eſpecially to 
wards the North, beyond the vait Mountain of Taurus; but in the 
Southern Provinces, tis ſcorching hot for ſeveral Months. The op- 
polite Place of the Globe to Perſia, is Part of Mare del Zur, be 
tween 225 and 248 Degrees of Longitude, with 25 and 40 De 
grees of South Latitude. 


Soil] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the third and fourth 
North Climate) is very different; for in the Northern Parts, adjatent 
to Tartary and the Caſpian Sea, the Ground is very barren, producing 
but little Corn, and few Fruits. But South of Mount Taurus, the 
Soil is ſaid to be extraordinary fertile, the Country pleaſant, and plen- 
tiful of Corn, Fruits, Wines, &c. affording alſo ſome rich Mines of 
Gold and Silver. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 
fourteen Hours and three Quarters, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is 
thirteen Hours and a Quarter, and the Nights proportionably, 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are er- 
rious Silks, Carpets, Tiſſues, Manufactures of Gold, Silk, and Silver, 
Seal-Skins, Goat-Skins, Alabaſter, and all Sorts of Metals, Myrt, 
Fruits, &c. 


Karities.] This Country (among its chief Rarities, doth yet boaſt 
of the very Ruins of the once proud Palace of Perſepolis, ſo famoy 
of Old, and now called by the Inhabitants Chil-manor, ſignifying 
forty Pillars; which imports, that ſo many were fianding ſome 
Ages ago; but at preſent there's only nineteen remaining, together 
with the Ruins of about eighty more. Thoſe Pillars, yer ſtanding, 
are of excellent Marble, and about fifteen Foot high; for a particu 
lar Draught of them, with the Copy of ſeveral lnſeriptions in un- 
known Characters, Vid. Philoſ. Tranſ. No. 201, & 210, (2.) In the 
City of 1/þahan, is a large Pillar ſixty Feet high, conſiſting purely of 
the Sculls of Beaſts, erected by Shaw- 4bas the Great (upon a Sedition 
of his Nobles, who vow'd to rear up a Column of their Heads, as 
a Monument of their Obloquy to After-ages, if they perſiſted in Dif- 
obedience ; but they ſurrendring upon Diſcretion, he ordered each 
of them to bring the decollated Head of ſome Beaſt, and lay at hu 


Feet; which was accordingly done, and of them he made the aſore- 


faid Pillar in lieu of a Column of their own Heads, (3.) One of 
the Emperor's Gardens at Iſþaban is ſo ſweet and delicate a Place, 
that it commonly goes by the Name of Heſſe Bebeſt, i, e. Paradiſe upon 
Earth; andthe Royal Sepulchres of the Perſian Monarchs are indeed fo 
ſtately, that they deſerve to be mentioned here. (4.) About 30 Miles 
North Eaſt of Gombroon, is a moſt hideous Cave, which for 1 bs 
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midable AſpeR, is term'd Hu s Gate by our Englifs Travellers, who 
» Whave paſt that Way. (5.) Ar Gene, about twelve or fourteen Miles 
e Worth of Gombroon, are ſome excellent Barks, eſteemed very good 
- W:ozioſt moſt chronical Diſtempers, and much frequented for all in- 
„ eterate Ulcers, Aches, and fuch like. (6.) Within five Lea 
of Damoan, is a prodigious high Pike of the fame Name, Pom 

whoſe Top ( covered all over with Sulphur, which ſparkles in the 

Night-time like Fire ) one may clearly ſce rhe Caſpian Sea, though 
aa hundred and eighty Miles diſtant ; and nigh to this ſulphurous 
ire are ſome famous Baths, where chere's a great Reſort of People 
at certain Times of the Year. Laſtly, In feveral Parts of Perſia, 
are Mountains of curious black Marble, and Springs of the famous 
Xaptha, with Variety of other Minerals. 


Archbiſhopzicks,8c.)] ArchbiPopricks, Bifopricks,Univerſetics, none. 


Manners.) The Perſians are a People (both of old, and as yet) 
much gixen to Aſtrology ; many of them making it their chief Bu- 
ſineſs to ſearch after future Events by aſtrological Calculations. 
They are naturally great Diſſemblers, Flatterers, and Swearers ; as 
alſp very proud, paſſionate, and revengeful ; exceſſive in their 
Luxury, Paſtimes, and Expences ; much addicted to Tobacco, O: 
pium, and Coffee; yet withal, they are ſaid to be, for the moſt 
Part, very reſpective to their Superiors, juſt and honeſt in their 
Dealings, and abundantly civil to Strangers : And moſt of thoſe 
ho betake themſelves ro Trades, prove very ingenious, in ma- 
king curious Silks, Cloth of Gold, and ſuch like. 


Language ] The Perſ6an Language (having a great Tincture of 
he Arabick) is reckoned not only much more polite than the Twrkiſh, 
but is alſo eſteemed the modiſh Language of Aſa. It's divided into 
many particular Dialects, and the Characters they uſe are moſtly 

rabick. As for pure Arabick, that's the School-Language of the 
Perſians, in which not only the Myſteries of the Alcorax, but alſo 


all their Sciences are written, and is learn'd by Grammar, as Euro- 
ans do Latin. * | 


Government.) This large Country is wholly ſubjected to one 
povereign, namely, its own Emperor, commonly ſtil'd, The Great 
phy of Perſia ; whoſe Government is truly deſpotical, and Crown 
ereditary ; the Will of the King being a Law to the People, and he 
later of all their Lives and Eſtates. His numerous Subjects render 
uma kind of Adoration, and never ſpeak of him, but with the 
reateſt Reſpect. As moſt of the Aft aticł Princes affect very vain and 
rorbitant Titles, ſo does the Perſian Monarch in particular, he be- 

| ing 
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ing generally ſtil'd, - King of Perſia, Parthia, Media, Batiria, Cs 
raon, Condabor, and Heri, of the Ouz-beg Tartar, of the Kingdom 
of Hyrcania, Draconia, Evergeta, Parmenia, Hydaſpia, and Sogdiana, 
of Aria, Paropaniza, Drawgiana, Arachoſia, Mergiana, and Cara 
mania, as far as ſtately Indus; Sultan of Ormus, Larr, Arabia, & 
fiana, Chaldea, Meſopotamia, Georgia, Armenia, Circaſſia, and Pay, 
Lord of the Imperial Mountains of Ararat, Taurus, Caucaſus, and 
Periardo, Commander of all Creatures from the Sea of Chorazan, 10 
the Gulf of Perſia ; of true Deſcent from Mortis-Aly : Prince of thi 
fqur Rivers, Euphrates, Tygris, Anaxis, and Indus: Governor df 
all the Sultans; Emperor of Muſſulmen ; Bud of Honour; Mira 
of Virtue, and Roſe of Delight. 


Arms.) Many and various are the Opinions concerning the King 
of Perſia's Arms; it being affirmed by ſome, that he beareth the Sun 
Or, in a Field Azure : By others, a Creſcent, as the Twrkiſs Empe 
rors, with this Difference, that it hath a Hand added to it, | 
others, Or, with a Dragon de By others, Or, with a Buffalo 
Head, Sable. But the molt received Opinion is, that he bearct 
the riſing Sun on the Back of a Lyon, with a Creſcent, 


Religion ] The Inhabitants of this Country are (for the mc 
Part) exact Obſervers of Mabomet's Doctrine, according to the Er 
plication and Commentaries made by Mortis- Alz. They differ in m- 
ny conſiderable Points from the Turks, and both Partics are ſub 
divided into various Sects, between whom are toſs'd many Conte 
verſies, with flaming Zeal on either Side, The main Point in De. 
bate between them, is, concerning the immediate Succeilors of Ms 
bomet. The Turks reckoning them thus, Makomet, Aboubekir, Omar, 
Oſman, and XMortts- Aly, But the Perſians will have their Aly to be 
rhe immediate Sueceſſor, and ſome eſteem him equally. with Ms 
homet himſelf, and call the People to Prayers with theſe Words 
Llala lala Nortis-Aly vell lula; for which the Turks abhor then, 
calling them, Rafadi and Caſſars, i. e Schiſmaticks, and then- 
ſelves, Sonni and Muſſulmen, which is, True Believers. They dit 
fer alſo in their Explication of the Alcoran ; beſides, the Perſpan! 
have contracted it into a leſſer Volume than the Arabians, afte! 
Guret's Reformation, preferring the Immanian Sect before the Me 
chian, Aneſian, Benefien, or aß broached by Aboubektr, Omar, 
and Oſman; from which four are ſprung above ſeventy ſeveral Som 
of religious Orders; as Morabites, Abdals, Derviſes, Papaſ#, Rafad, 
Sec. Here are many Neſfortan Chriſtians, as alſo ſeveral Jeſoit, 
and many $ews, The Chriſtian Religion was firſt planted in thi 
Country by the Apoſtle St. Thomas, 
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Concerning Nun in Afia, 
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HIS vaſt extended Body being divided (as aforeſaid) into ſn 

great Parts, viz, Natolia, Arabia, Syria, Diarbeck, Turcoms 
nia, and Georgia; we ſhall particularly treat of the firlt Three 
and that ſeparately (they being moſtly remarkable) and then tak 
a general View of all the reſt conjunctly, and that under the Tit 
of the Eupbratian Provinces. Therefore, | 


$. 1. NATOLI A. 


Name.! N TA4tolia (formerly Aſia Minor, in contra-diſtintionfron 

Afia the Greater ; and now bounded on the Eaſt by 
Turcomania ; on the Welt by the Archipelago ; on the North by the 
Nack Sea; and on the South by part of the Mediterranean] is terme 
by the Italians and Spaniards, Natolia; by the French, Natolie ; by 
the Germans, Natolien ; and by the Engliſh, Natolia, or Anatolia; f 
called at firſt by the Greczans, becauſe ot its Eaſtern Situation in 
reſpeR of Greece, Sno 4 *Av270ANse 
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Air.) The Air of this Country is very different, being in ſom 
Provinces very pure and healthful, in others, extremely groſs and 
peſtilentious. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Anatolia, is that 
Part of the Pacifick Ocean, between 217 and 2 32 Degrees of Lon 
gitude, with 34 and 38 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) The 80il of this Country (it lying in the fifth and finh 
North Climate) is extraordinary fertile, abounding with Oil and 
Wine, and moſt Sorts of Grain and Fruits: But much of the In- 
land Provinces lie uncultivated ; a thing too common in moſt Cour- 
tries ſubje& to the Mabometan Yoke. The Length of the Days and 
Nights 1s the ſame here as in Greece, they both lying under the 
fame Parallels of Latitude. | 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country are rav 
Silks, Goats-Hair, twiſted Cotton, Cordovans of ſeveral Colows, 
Calicuts white and blue, Wool for Matreſſes, Tapeſtries, quilred Co 
verlets, Soap, Rhubarb, Galls, Valleneed, Scammony, Opium, Os. 


Rarities. Not far from Smyrna (by the Twrks, 1/myr) is a certain 
kind of Earth, commonly called by the Franks, Soap - Earth, which 
boileth up out of the Ground, and is always gathered before Sur- 
rifing, and that in ſuch prodigious Quantity, * many Camels are 
daily employed in carrying Loads of it to divers Soap · Houſes at ſome 
Diſtance, — being mixed with Oil, and both boil'd together fot 
ſeveral Days, it becomes at laſt an excellent fort of Soap. (2z.) Nigh 
to Smyrna are the Veſtigia of a Roman Circus and r_ * 

thereabouts 
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thereabouts is frequently found Variety of Roman Medals, (3.) A- 
bout two eaſy Days Journey Eaſt from Smyrna, are ſome Remains 
of the ancient Thyatira, as appears from ten or twelve remarkable 
Inſcriptions ſlill to be ſeen (for which ſee #heeler's Travels, from 
dag. 2 305 to 236.) and therefore Tyreth (a ſmall Village, twenty 
Miles South-Eaſt of Epheſws ) is falſely taken for it by the ignorant 
Greeks, (4) At Mylaſa (formerly Melaſſo in Caria ) are noble Re- 
mains of Antiquity ; particularly a magnificent Temple of Marble, 
built in Honour of Awguſtns Ceſar, and the Goddeſs of Rome, as 
fron appears from an Inſcription on the Front, which is {till intire. Here 
& by BY alſo is a ſlately Column, called the Pillar of Menander, with a lit- 
the tle curious Temple, but uncertain for what, or by whom erected. 
(s.) At Epbeſies (now called 4ja Sale by the Turks) are yet to be 
(een ſome ancient Chriſtian Churches, particularly chat of St. bn, 
ne entireſt of them all, and now converted into a Mabometan 
a un Moſque : As alſo the Veſtigia of a Roman Amphitheatre, Circus, and 

Aquedutt, — with a large Heap of ſtately Ruins, generally 
reckoned thoſe of the once magnificent Temple of Dians, the great 
Goddeſs of the Epheſians, (G.) At Laodicea (by the Turks, Exke- 
biſar, which is utterly forſaken of Men, and now the Habitation 
of wild Beaſts) are ſtill extant three Theatres of white Marble, and 
a ſtately Circus, all ſo entire as yet, that they would ſeem to be only 
ff a modern Date. (7.) At Sardis (by the Twrks, Sart, or Sards, 
ow a little, naſty, rly Village, tho' once the royal Seat of 
rich King Crews) are the Remains of ſome ſtately, ancient Archi- 
ecture, with ſeveral imperfe& Inſcriptions. (8.) At Pergamus (which 


e In- feill retains the Name of Pergamo, and is obſervable for being the 
ous lace where Parchment was firſt invented) are the Ruins of the Pa- 
$ and Wace of the Atalick Kings. Here is alſo the ancient Chriſtian Church 


ff Sancta Sophia, now converted into a Mabometan Moſque. As 
or Philadelphia, the laſt of the famous ſeven Churches of Aſa (now 
alled by the Turks, Allach Scheyr, i. e. the City of God) tis remark- 
ble for nothing ſo much as the conſiderable Number of Chriſtians 
Iwelling in it, they amounting to two thouſand and upwards. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] The State of Chriftianity being very de- 
plorable thro? moſt Parts of the Ottoman Dominions, and not only 
he chief Eceleſiaſtieks of the Chriſtian Churches (viz; Patriarch, 
rchbiſhops, and Biſhops) bur alſo their very Sees being frequent! 

ler d, according as their tyrannical Maſter, the — . 
dvantage by ſuch Alterations, and whereas a great many titular 
diſhops, yea, Archbiſhops, and ſome Patriarchs are often-created ; it 
2 vain to expect, as impoſſible to give an exact Liſt of all the 
0 ical Dignities in thoſe Parts, whether real or nominal. Let 
therefore ſuffice (once for all) to ſubjoin in this Place the moſt re- 
markable 
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markable of the Chriſtian Ecclefiaſticks thro all Parts of the 4fatid 
and African Turkey; {till referring the Reader to the ſame; as he tn. 
velleth thro* the various Parts of this vaſt Empire. Theſe Ecels 
ſiaſticks being Patriarchs, Archbiſpops, and Biſbops, The chief Patri- 
archs ( beſides him of Conſtantinople, already mentioned in Bure) 
are thoſe of geruſalem, Alexandria, and Antioch ; as alſo two Am 
nians (one of which reſideth at Ecmeaſan, a Monaſtery in Georgia; 
and the other at Sit in Aladulia ; ) and laſtly; one Neftoria#, whoſe 
Place of Reſidence is commonly at Mu in Diavbezk; 


The chief Archbjbops (together with the Eiropeans) are thoſe of 


Heraclea Patras - 
Saloni li Proconeſus 
Athens Ama ſia 
Malvaſia Scutari 
noel. Tyand 
Napoli di Romania Tyre 
Lariſſa Berytus. 


\ The chief of the many BiPopricks (beſides the Ewropeans ) at 


Epbeſus Ivebiſonde | 
— 2 Drama Nova Cæſarea 
Nicomedia Metylene Rhodes 

Nice Serra Chio 

Chalcedon Chriſtianopoli St. bn D' Acre, 


Univerſities.] As for Uni verſities in this Country; the Twrks art 
fuch Enemies to Letters in general, that they not only deſpiſe 1 
human Literature, or acquir d Knowledge, but the very Art «& 
Printing ( the moſt effectual Means of communicating Knowledge 
is expreſly inhibited by their Law ; ſo that the Reader muſt not 
expect to find the Sears of the Muſes among them, It's true, the 
je uits, and ſome other Orders of the Roman Church (where ell 

iſhed in theſe Countries) do uſually inſtruct the Children of 
Chriſtian Parents in ſome publick Halls erected for that Purpoſe; 
but theſe ſmall Nurſeries of Learning are fo inconſiderable, that 

deſerve not the Name of Colleges; much leſs the Title d 
Uaiverſities. 


Banners. The Inhabitants of this large Country being chief 


Turks and Greeks, a partieular Character of em both is already give 


. . 8 
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in Europe, when treating of Greece and the Danubian Ptoyinces, to 
which I refer the Readet. 


Language.] The prevailing Language: in this Country are the 
Turkiſs and vulgar Greek ; a Specimen of which is already given, 
when treating of Turkey in Europe. IE. 


Government.) This large Country being intirely ſubject to the 
heavy Burthen of the Ottoman Yoke, 1s governed by four Beg er- 
begs, in Suburdination to the Grand Stigmor ; the firſt of them re- 
ſideth at Cotyæum, about thirty Leagues from Byeſa; the ſecond at 
Cogni, formerly 1coninm ; the third at Amaſia, in the Province of 
the ſame Name; and the laſt at Marat, the principal City of Al. 
dulia. f 


Arms.) See Turkey in Europe, pag. 188; 


Religion.] The eſtabliſhed Religion of chis Country is that of 
Mahometaniſm ; but Perſons of all Profeſſions being tolerated in theſe 
Parts, as elſewhere, through the Turtiſß Dominions, here are great 
Multitudes of Chriſtians (particularly Greet) and thoſe of all Sorts; 
as Armenians, Facobites, Maronites, Neſtorians, Melchites, &c, and 
intermix'd with theſe is a conſiderable Number of #ewvs.  Chri- 
ftianity was planted betimes in this Part of the World, and that by 
the Preaching and Writings of the inſpir'd Apoliles, — 
St. Fohn the Divine, here being the ſeven famous Churches, 79 
which he wrote, viz. thoſe of Epheſus, Smyrna, Thyatira, Laodicea, 
Pergamus, Philadelpbia; and 8ardis. 

$. 2. A RAB TA. 

Name.) A* 4 BIA [known formerly by the ſame Name; 30d 
| now bounded on the Ealt by the 4rabian Gult, and 
Part of Mare Arabicum ; on the Well by the Red Se ; on the North 
by Paleſtine and Syria propria; and on the South by Part of the 
main Ocean} is term'd by the Halians and Spaniards, Arabia ; by 
the French, Arabie z by the Germans, Arabien; and by the Engi, 
Arabia. Why fo called, is not fully agreed upon among Authors ; 
but the Reaſon of the vatious Appellations of its three Parts C pig. 
Deſerta, Petraa, and Felix] is moſt evident, they being ſo termed 
from the Nature of their reſpective Soil. | 


Air. j The Air of the two Northern Arabia's is ery bot during the 
Summer ( the Heavens being ſeldom or never over. caſt with Cloud) 
but in that towards the South cis more temperate, an,, 
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tily qualified by refreſhing De ws, which fall almoſt every Night in 
great abundance. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to theſe Coun- 
tries, is that Part of the Pacifick Ocean between 227 and 257 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 12 and 31 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. ] The very Name of theſe three Arabia's (they lying in the 
2% 37, and 400 North Climate) do ſufficiently declare the Nature of 
their Soil ; the Northern being extremely barren, one encumbered 
with formidable Rocks, and the other over-ſpread with vaſt Moun- 
tains of Sand, but the Southern (deſervedly term'd Felix) is of an 
excellent Soil, being extraordinarily fertile in many Places. The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of theſe Countries is about four- 
teen Hours; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt eleven Hours and a 
Quarter, and the Nights proportionably. | N 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of theſe Countties, eſpe- 
cally Arabia Felix, are Coral, Pearl, Onyx-ſtones, Balm, Myrrh, 
Incenſe, Gums, Caſſia, Manna, and ſeveral other Drugs and Spices, 


- Rarities.) In Arabia Petræa, is the noted Mountain of Sinai (now 
called by the Arabians, Gibol Mouſa, i. e. The Mountains of Moſes) on 
which were many Chapels, and Cells, poſſeſs d by the Greek and Las 
tin Monks ; ſeveral of which are {till remaining, with a Garden ad- 
joining to each of em. At the Fcot of the Mountain is a pleaſant 
Convent, from whence there was formerly a Way up to the Top, by 
one thouſand four hundred Steps, cut out of the firm Rock at the 
Charge and Direction of the virtuous Helena (Mother of Conſtantine 
the Great) the Marks of which Steps are viſible to this very Day. The 
Religious here reſiding, pretend to ſhew Pilgrims the very Place 
where Moſes ſtay d. for *. Days, during his Abode on the Mount; 
and where he received the Tables of the Law, and deſired to ſee the 
Face of God. (z.) At Medina in Arabia Felix is a ſtately Moſque, 
ſupported by four hundred Pillars, and furniſh'd with three hundred 
Silver Lamps, and called by the Turks, Mos a kiba, or, Moſt Holy; 
becauſe in it lies the Coffin of their great Prophet (its hanging in the 
Air by two Load-ſiones being a mere Fable) cover'd over with Cloth 
of Gold, under a Canopy of Cloth of Silver curiouſly embroidered, 
which the Baſſa of Egypt is bound to renew yearly by the Grand 
Seignior's Order. (3.) At Mecca, in the ſame Arabia (the Birth-place 


of Mabomet) is a Twrkiſp:Moſque, fo glorious, that tis accounted by 


many the ſtatelieſt of any in the World. Its lofty Roof being rais'd 
in Faſhion of a Dome, with two beautiful Towers of extraordinary 
Height and Architecture, make a ſplendid Shew at the firſt Ap- 

rance, and are all conſpicuous at a great Diſtance, The Moſque 


is faid to have above an hundred Gates, with a Window nan 
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of them ; and within tis adorn'd with Tapeſtry and Gildings ex- 
traord inary rich. The Number of Pilgrims, who yearly viſit this 
Place is almoſt incredible; every Muſſulmam being obliged by his 
Religion to come hither once in his Life · time, or to ſend a Deputy 
for him. (4.) The Country about Zibit in Arabia Felix (which 
many reckon to be the ſame with the ancient Saba or Sabea, Sha 
or Sheba, mentioned in 1 Kings x. Mat. xii.) is {till famous for the 
beſt Fanbincenſe in the World, which grows hereabouts in great 
abundance ; belides good Plenty of Balſam, Myrrb, Caſſa, and Man- 


na, with ſeveral other Drugs and Spices, | 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] ArchbiGopricks, Bibopricks, Univerſities; 
See Natolia. 


Manners.) The Avabs (great Proficients of old in mathematical 
Sciences) are now an ignorant, treacherous, and barbarous kind of 
People: The better, and more innocent Sort of em live in Tents, 
and employ their Time in feeding their Flocks, removing from Place 
to Place, according to the Conveniency of Grazing ; 'but the greater 
Part of em are idle Vagabonds, and ſo extremely given to 
that moſt of the publick Roads in the Aſiatict Twykey are —5 
pelter'd with em, they travelling commonly in conſiderable Troops 
(headed by one of their Number, whom they own as Captain) 
and aſſaulting the Caravans as they paſs and repaſs the Mountains. 
Thoſe near Muſcat in Arabia Feliz, are abſolutely the beſt of the 
whole Country, being generally characteriz d a People of very civil 
and honeſt Deportment towards all Scrts of Perſons, * 


Language.] The vulgar Language in the three Arabia's is the 
Arabeſque, or corrupt Arabian, which is not only uſed here, but 
(with Variation of Dialect) is ſpoken over a great Part of the Eaſtern 
Countries. As for the ancient, pure, and Grammatical Saban, 
tis now learn'd at School (as Pwropeans do Greek and Latin) and is 
chiefly uſed by the Mabometan in their religious Service. 


* Government.) The various Parts of this vaſt and ſpacious Coun: 
try, acknowledge Subjection to various Sovereigns, and ſome to none 
at all, Divers Sorts of People in theſe Countries are willingly ſubject 
unto, and ruled by ſeveral Beglerbegs, refiding among them by the ſpe- 
cial Appointment of the Grand Seignior, others are governed by their 
own independent Kings or Princes; the chief of whom are thoſe of 
Fartach, Maffa, and Amanzarifdin;and ſome others do yield Obedience 
to certain Zeriffs or chief Governors (who are only tributary to the 
Great Turt) the moſt honourable of them is he at Mecca, who is of 
the Poſterity of Mabomet, bur lately in Rebellion againſt his M _ 
| 2 Beſides 
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. r 
- Befides theſe, Bere are ſeveral Sorts, of People who live altggether ner 
freely, denying Subjection to any; the chief of whom are the Ben- Th 
.gebres, Beduins, and Gordins, who reſide moſtly in Mountains, and Pac 

are much employed in Robbing, eſpecially the Beduins, they uſually 33 

travelling in great Numbers near Mecca, on purpoſe to affault the 

Pilgrims in their Way thither, who are always neceſſitated to ſend 

valuable Preſents to the Zeriff of that Place, that he may order ſixt 

ſome of his Troops to meet the various Caravans, and defend them pro 
againſt all Attempts. | are 


Arms.) For Arms, ſee the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Seig- this 
nior, Pag. 188. e | 


Religion.] Many of the wild Arabs know nothing of Religion, But 
living like ſo many ſavage Beaſts hunting aſter their — and fre- by 
quently devouring one another. But the more ſober ſort of em Eye 
profeſs the Doctrine of Mabomet, that grand Impoſtor, and Native 
of their own Country: The principal Points of which Doctrine may qui 
be ſeen, pag. 189. to which I remit the Reader. This Country was Chi 


formerly illuminated with the Light of the bleſſed Goſpel, having mee 
received the ſame in the Apoſtolick Age. | 


$. 3. STR I A, [by the Turks] Suriſtan. 


Odern Syria comprehends Syria, properly ſo called. (2.) Nh 

| nicia or Phonice. (3.) Paleſtine or Pudea. Theſe Divikons 
of Syria ( eſpecially the firſt and laſt) being remarkable Countries, 
ſomewhat of each of them diſtintily, and in their Order, Therefore, 


- Syria, properly ſo called. 
Name i JP HIS Country (known formerly by the ſame Name of 


Ge Fe Syria, but different in Extent, being now bounded 
on the Eaſt by Diarbeck ; on the Weſt by Part of the Mediterranea 
Sea ; on the North by ſome of Natolia; and on the South by Arabia 
Deſerta] is term'd by the Italians, Siria ; by the Spaniards, Syria; 
by the French, Sourie ; by the Germans, Syrien; and by the Engl, 
Syria; but why ſo called is much controverted among our modern 
Criticks, with little Shew of Probabilicy for the Truth of their u · 

rious Opinions on either hand. | 


Air.] The Air of this Country is pure and ſerene, the Sky being Sea 
oven over-caſt with Clouds, — in moſt Parts — healchful u are 
+ breathe in; only in the Months of gune, Fly, Auguſt, t is extract 

dinary hot, if it prove either calm, or a gentle Wind from the De 


J 


c 
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fart ; but (as a repeated Miracle of Providence) theſe Months are ge- 
nerally attended with cool weſterly Breezes from the Mediterranean. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Syria, is that Part of the vaſt 
Pacifick Ocean, between 232 and 236 Degrees of Longitude, with 
33 and 38 Degrees of South Latitude, 


Soil. ] The Soil of this Country (it lying in part of the fifth and 
ſixth North Climate) is extraordinary fertile, where duly manur'd, 
producing moſt Sorts of Grain and Fruits in great abundance. Here 
are indeed ſeveral rocky and barren Mountains ; yet no Country in 
the World can boaſt of more pleaſant, large, and fertile Plains than 
this ; Plains of ſuch a fat and tender Soil, that the Peaſants, in many 
Places, do till 'em up with wooden Culters; and that commonly by 
the Aſſiftance of one Horſe, or two Bullocks, to draw the Plough. 
But the Beauty and Excellency of this Country is mightily eclipſed 
by various ſad and melancholy Objects, that preſent themſelves to the 
Eye of the Traveller, viz. many Cities, Towns, and Villages, for- 
merly well ſtock's with Inhabitants, and compactly built, but now 
quite depopulated and laid in Ruins; as alſo many ancient Chriftian 
Churches, once very ſplendid and magnificent Structures, but now 
mecr Heaps of Rubbiſh, and the ordinary Reſidence of wild Beaſts, 


— Yeque ipſe miſerrima vidi. 


The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is about 
fourteen Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmolt is nine 
Hours and three Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. Here it 
may not be improper to rectify a groſs Miſtake of our modern Geo- 
graphers, who, treating of Syria, make the River of Aleppo (as they 
call it) to fall into the Euphrates, and aſſert it to be navigable up to 
the City; whereas it hath no Communication with Expbrates at 
all, but is (almoſt) of a quite contrary Courſe to that in the Maps, 
and fo far from being a navigable River, that tis little better than 
a meer Brook; or at beſt, but a very inconſiderable Rivulet, having 
its Riſe a little way South Eaſt from Aleppo, and gliding georly 
along by the City, loſeth it ſelf under Ground at à few Miles di- 
ſtance on the other Side, | 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, eſpecially 
thoſe ot Aleppo (which is the ſecond City in the Turtiſ Empire, and 
one of the greateſt Trade of any in the Levant, being the Centre of 
Commerce amen the Mediterranean and the Eaſt-Indies, as alſo the 
Seat of one of the moſt flouriſhing of all our EngliÞ PaRtories abroad) 
are Silks, Camblets, Valaneed, Gallnuts, Cotton, Mohairs, Soap, 


Galls, Jewels, Spices, and Drugs of all Sorts, c. 
ee = Karities1 
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Rarities. ] About fix Days e 8. S. E. from Aleppo, is the fa- 
mous Palmyra or Tadmor, now wholly in Ruins; yet ſuch Remaigg 
of many porphyry Pillars, and remarkable Inſcriptions axe ſtill ex- 
tant, as ſuffeiently evince its former State and Magnificence. For 
a particular Draught and Deſcription of it, vid. Phil. Tranſact. No. 
217, 218. (2.) About one Hour's Riding from the aforeſaid Tad- 
mor, is a large Valley of Salt, which is more probably thought to 
that mentioned, 2 Sam. viii. 13. ( where King David ſmote the 
Syrians) than the other about four Hours from Aleppo, tho common- 
ly taken for ſuch. (3.) On the Side of a Hill, nigh to Aleppo, is a 
Cave or Grotto, remarkable among the Turts, for being, as the 
ſay, the Reſidence of Mortis-Aly for ſome Days; where is alſo the 
rough Impreſſion of a Hand in the hard Rock, which they believe 
was made by him. (4.) Under one of the Gates of Aleppo is a Place 
for which the Turks have a great Veneration, keeping Lamps con- 
tinually burning in it, becauſe (according to a receiv'd Tradition 
among em) the Prophet Eliſa did live there for ſome Time, (50 
In the Wall of a Moſque, in the Suburbs of Aleppo, is a Stone of 
two or three Foot ſquare, which is wonderfully regarded by the 
more ſuperſtitious Sort of Chriſtians ; becauſe in it is a natural (but 
obſcure) Reſemblance of a Chalice, environ'd, as *twere, with ſome 
faint Rays of Light, Such ſtrange 2 do the Romanifts 
in theſe Parts entertain concerning this Stone, that for the Pur- 
chaſe of it, vaſt Sums of Money have been proffer'd by them to the 
Turks ; but as groſs Superſtition in the former did hatch the Propo- 
ſal, ſo the ſame in the latter produc'd the Refuſal ; the Turks bei 
inexorable when a ag to ſell or give that, which was once 
ſacred as to become the conſtituent Part of a Moſque. (6.) Belon 
ing to the Facobite Patriarch in Aleppo, are two fair MSS. of the 
Goſpels, written on large Parchment Sheets in Syrian Characters 
(and theſe either Gold or Silver) with Variety of curious Miniature, 
(7.) Between Aleppo and Alexandretta (or Scanderoon ) are the good- 
ly Ruins of ſeveral ſtately Chriſtian Churches, with Variety of 
Scone Coffins lying above Ground in divers Places, and many Re- 
poſitories for the hewn out of the firm Rock; but no perfect 
Inſcriptions to be ſeen, having actually made a particular Search for 
them my ſelf ſome Years ago. (8.) In the large Plain of Antiocb 
(being fifteen Leagues long, and three broad) is a ſtately Cauſeway 
eroſſing almoſtthe Breadth of the Plain, and paſſing over ſeveral Ar- 
ches [under which ſome pleaſant Rivulets do gently glide] all which 
was begun and finiſhed in fix Months Time by the Grand Vizier, 
in the Reign of Achmet, and that for a ſpeedy Paſſage of the Grand 
Seignior's Forces, to ſuppreſs the frequent Revolts in the Eaſtern 
Parts of his Empire. (9.) In ſeveral Cavities of Rocks a By- 
and Mountains (a few Hours from Scanderoon) is meine ou 
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good Store of Rain · water, compleatly petrrfy'd by the exceſlive 
Heat of the Sun Beams. (10.) Nigh to the Factory marine at Scan- 
deroon, is a large, but unfinith'd Building, commonly call'd Scan- 
derberg's Caſtle, being vulgarly ſuppoſed to have been erected hy 
that valiant Prince of Albania, in the Career of his Fortune againſt 
the Turks; bur tis more probably thought to be of an ancienter 
Date, having thereon the Arms of Godfrey of Bulloign, Laſtly, In 
the FaſtmoſtPart of Scanderoon Bay is a ruinous old Building, knowa 
commonly by the Name of fonab's Pillar, erected (as the modern 
Greeks alledge) in that very Place where the Whale did vomit him 
forth. It's indeed much (and not undeſervedly) doubted, whether 
that Monument was erected there upon ſuch an Occaſion ; but tis 
highly probable, that this individual Part of the Bay was the very 
Place of the Whale's Delivery, it being the neareſt ro Nineveb of 
any in the Levant. Which Conjecture, I humbly ſuppoſe, is ſome- 
what more reaſonable than that of ſome dreaming Ancients, who 
vainly imagined that the monſtrous Fiſh did more than ſurround 
one Quarter of the World in the Space of ſeventy- two Hours at 
moſt ; and that too when big with Child. N 


Acchbiſhopzicks, 8c] 4rcbbjGopricks, BiPopricks, Univerſeties, 
See Natoha, 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country are moſtly Twrks 
and Greeks [whoſe reſpective Characters are already given in Turkey 
of Europe, pag. 180, 187.] as alſo many Fes and Armenians, with 
other Sorts of Chriſtians intermix'd, of whom the Reader may find 
ſome Account towards the latter Part of this Section, when we 
come to treat of Paleſtine and the Eupbratian Provinces. 


Language.) The chief Language of this Country is the Turtiß, 
(for a Specimen of which, vide pag. 188.) the ancient Syriac being 
loſt among em. The various Buropeam here reliding do commonly 
uſe the Lingua Franca, n 


Government.) This Country being ſubject unto, and ſucceſſiye- 
ly ruled by the Seleucide, the Romans, the Saracens, the Chriſtians, 
and Sultans of Egypt, was at laſt conquered by the Tuts in the 
Time of Selimys I. Auns 1517. under whoſe heavy Yoke it hath. 
ever ſince groan'd, and is at preſent governed by its particular Baſ- 
ſa, appointed by the Gand Seignior, whoſe Place of Reſidence is 
ordinarily at Aleppo, the principal City of this Province; and thought 
to be the Aram Sobab, mentioned in haly Scripture. But the whole 
Country of Hria [according to its modern Extent} is ſubject to three 
Baſſas ; the firſt commonly Rm (as aforeſaid) at Alpe; the ſecond, 

an. of as" 4 


the Liberalicy of the Party, does ordinarily determine tne Matter; 
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at Damaſcus in Pbœnice; and the third at Tripoli of Syria. Subar- 
dinate to each of theſe Baſſas, both here and in other Parts of 
the Ottoman Dominions, are various Cad:'s or Judges, who hear 
and determine the ſeveral Cauſes, whether civil or criminal, 
which at any Time happen between Man and Man, And here] 
can't omit one Particular (which as 'tis a mighty Diſparagement to 
this People, ſo I wiſh 'twere peculiar to them) viz, their merce 

Diferibution of Prrftice ; for not always the Equity of the Cauſe, but 


as ſome of our Ergliſo Factor ies in theſe Parts of the World have 
experienced more than once. | b 


Arms.] See the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Sergnior, p. 188, 


. Neligion.] The eſtabliſhed Religion of this Country is that of 
Matometaniſm ; the eſſential Tenets of which are already ſer down 
(pag. 189.) ro which I remit the Reader. But ſince one thing en- 
join'd by that Religion, is the moſt excellent and neceſſary Duty of 
8 I can't omit one laudable Practice of this People in that Poipt; 

mean not only thcir inimitable Frequency in performing this Du- 
ty (which is five Times a Day) but alſo their molt commendable 
Fervency and Seriouſneſs in the Performance of it, For whenever 
they ſet about the ſame, they addreſs themſelves to the Almighty 
with all profound Reſpect and Reverence imaginable, and in the 
humble(i Poſture they can; ſometimes ſlanding, often kneeling, 
and frequently profirating themſelves on the Ground, and kiſſing 
the fame ; and during the whole Performance, their yery Counte- 
nance doth plainly declare the inward Fervor and Devotion of their 
Mind. Vea, ſo exact and punctual are they in obſerving the various 
Hours appointed for Prayer, and fo ſerious and devout in performing 
that Duty, that the Generality of s Chriſtians have too good Reaſon 
(in both theſe Reſp s) to ſay with the Poct, Pudet bec opprobria n- 
Lis, &c, The Myezans or Marabounds (being thoſe Perſons who 
call the People to Prayers) uſe commonly theſe Words, Allah ekber, 
allah ekber, allah ekber ; eſchadou in la illah illallab ; bi alle ſalla, 
bi alle ſalla, allab ekbey, allah ekber, allab ekbey, Ia illab illallab, i, e. 
© God is great, God is great, God is great; give Teſtimony that 
be thete is but one God: Come, yield your ſelves up to his Mercy ; 
* ahd pray him to forgive you your Sins. God is great, God is 
& great, God is great; there is none other God but God.“ Diſpers d 
ever all this Country, and intermix'd. with the Twrks, are many 
vewi, and vari .us Sorts of Chriſtians, particularly Greeks, Arme- 

ans, Maronites, &c. but molt lamentable is that State of thoſe 

:hriſtians at preſent, not only in reſpeò of that woſul Ignorance 
under which they univerſally labour, and the Turkiſ® Slavery and 
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Inſolence to which they are expos d; but alſo in Point of thoſe diſ- 
mal Heats and Diviſions, thoſe numerous Factions and Parties now 
among em; for ſo bitterly inveterate are they againſt one another, 
and to ſuch a Height do their Animoſities frequently come, as to 
give freſh Occaſion to the common Enemy to harraſs them more 
and more. Chriſtianity was planted very early in theſe Parts of 
the World ; moſt of this Country being watered with the bleſſed 
Goſpel in the Apoſtolick Age. | 


Phenicia, or Pbænice. 


HIS Country (very famous of old, but now of a very fad 

and melancholy Aſpect, and groaning under the Twrki Yoke) 
hath undergone ſuch diſmal Devaſtat ions by the deſtroying Arabs, 
that there's nothing now remarkable in it, ſave a few ancient ma- 
ricime Cities ( molily in Ruins) which yet maiatain ſomething of 
Trade wich Strangers, as particularly Damaſcus (called by the Turks, 
Scham) St. Yohn d Acre (formerly Ptolemais ) and laſtly, Sure and 
of said, which were the ancient Tyre and Sidon. Leaving therefore 
t; this deſolate Country, we paſs on to 


* Paleſtine or Judæa. 
er Name.) s Country [molt memorable in holy Scripture, and 
* þ ſometimes Ril'd Canaan, from Canaan, the Son of 


he Cham; ſometimes the Land of Promiſe, becauſe promis'd to Abraham 
g. and his Seed; and ſometimes Judæa, from the Nation of the geavs, 
ng or People of the Tribe of uda, and now bounded on the Eali and 


te- North by Part of Syria propria; on the Welt by Part of the Medi- 
eir terranean Sea; and on the South by Arabia Petræa] is term'd by 
us the Italians and Spaniards, Paleſtina; by the French, Paleſtine ; by 
ng the Germans, Paleſtinen, or das Gelobte Land; by the Engliſh, Pa- 
on leftine, or the Holy Land. It's called Paleſtine, quaſs Pbiliſfin, from 
o- the Philiftines, once a mighty Nation therein; and Holy Land, be- 
ho cauſe *rwas the Scene of the Life and Sufferings of the ever · bleſſed 
15 and moſt holy # ES, the glorious Redeemer of Men. 

e. Air.) The Air of this eng excepting thoſe Parts adjacent to 
hat the Lake of Sodom (of which afterwards ) is fo extraordinary plea- 
7 ſant, ſerene, and healthful to breathe in, that many of its preſent 
is lahabitants do frequently arrive to a conſiderable Age. The oppo- 
d lite Place of the Globe to Paleſtine, is that Part of the vaff Pacifick 


Ocean between 227 and 232 Degrees of Longitude, with 29 and 
32 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] This Country (ſituated partly on the fourth and fifth North 
Climate, and not exceeding ſeventy Leagues in Length from North 
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to South; and thirty in Breadth from Eaſt to Weſt) was bleſſed with 


an extraordinary rich and fertile Soil, producing all Things in ſuch 
- abundance, that the Scripture terms it, A Land flowing with Milk and 


Honey; yea, ſo wonderful was the Fertility thereof, and ſuch vaſt Mul. 
titudes of People did it maintain, that K. David numbred in his Time 
no leſs than 1 300000 fighting Men, beſides the Tribes of Levi and 
Benjamin. But alas ! ſuch was the crying Sins of its Inhabitants, that 
it not only ſpew'd them out, as it had done thoſe who dwelt before 
them, but the Almighty being highly provoked by their many and 
repeated Abominations, hath turn d that fruitful Land into Barrenneſs, 
for the Wickedneſs of tbem <uho develt therein. For ſuch is the diſmal 
State of this Country at preſent, that (beſides the Turłiſb Yoke, under 
which it groans (the greateſt Part thereof is not only laid wafle, but 
even where duly manur'd, tis generally obſerved, that the Soil is not 
near ſo fertile as formerly. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part aſ 
this Country is about fourtcen Hours and a Quarter; the ſhorteſt in 
the Southmoſt is about ten Hours, and the Nights proportionably, 


Commodities.) Such is the mean and depauperated State of this 
Country at preſent, that we may now reckon it deſtitute of all Com- 
modities for the Merchant; its Inhabitants, now-a-days, being mere 
| 29a to all manner of Commerce. In its flouriſhing Condition, 
under the Kings of #udab and 1/rael, the People thereof did indeed 
manage à yety conſiderable Trade Abroad, and that chiefly by the 
two famous Emporiums of Tyre and Sidon above mentioned, beſides 
the Ships of Tayſb1ſþ, which Solomon ſent yearly to the Land of 0- 
bir; and ſo noted were theſe two maritime Cities of old for Mer- 
chandizing, that the Evangelical Prophet, 1/a. xxin. 8. denguncing 
the Overthrow of Tyre, calls it, The crowning City, whoſe Merchants 
are Princes, and whoſe Traffickers are the Honourable of the Earth ; 
And Perſe 3. he termeth Sidan, 4 Mart f Nations. But fo fully ac- 
compliſhed is the prophetical Denunciation againſt em both, and fo 
low and deſpicable is their Condition at preſent, that I heartily 
wiſh all flouriſhing Cities of Chriſtendom might be ſo wiſe, as ſer- 
ouſly to reflect on the ſame, and to take timely Warning by them, 
eſpecially conſidering that moſt of our. 4: pry and trading Cities 
are now ſuch Dens of Iniquity, that their Inhabitants may juſtly 
dread, That til i be more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon in the Day of 


Sudgment, than for them. 


' Karities.) In the Southern Parts of Paleſtine is Aſpbaltis, or A. 
jhaltites, ſo termed from 4opaA7 0, i. e. Bitumen) that noted Lake 
of Fudea, where the abominable Cities of Sodom and Gomorrab for- 
merly ſiood, otherwiſe called the Dead Sea, and remarkable at pre- 
ſent for abundance of ſulphurous Vapours, which till aſcend in Ja 
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great a Mcaſure, that no Bird is able to fly from one Side of the Lake 
to the other, Tis alſo obſervable for good Store of Apples growing 
near its Banks, which appear very lovely to the Eye, bur being touch d 
and cut up, prove mere naught, being nothing elſe but a Heap of 
nauſeous Matter. (2.) Nigh to the Place of the ancient Sarepta are 
many Caves and Apartments hewn outof the firm Rock, which ſome 
vainly imagine to have been the Habitation of Men in the golden 
Age, before Cities in theſe Parts of the World were well known; 
but others, with greater Shew of Probability, take them from the 
Caves of the Sidonians, mentioned in the Book of Feſta, under the 
Name of Mearab, (3.) Not far from the (once) noted City of 
Tyre, arc ſcyeral large ſquare Ciſterns, which ſtill go by the Name 
of Solomon's, among the Chriſtians of that Country; but why fo 
ca led, they can give no other Reaſon than bare Tradition. (4.) 
At St. Fohn d Acre (the ancient Ptolemats) are yet to be ſeen the 
Ruins of a Palace, which acknowledgeth Richard I. King of Eng- 

land, for its Founder, and the Lion Paſſant is ſtil! viſible upon ſome 
of the Sroncs. (5.) On Mount Carmel are ſome Remains of a Mo- 
naſtery of Carmelite Friars, with a Temple dedicated to the bleſſed 
Virgin; and under it is a | ng Cell or Cave, which Travellers al- 
ledge to be the ancient reſiding Place of the Prophet Elias. On the 


ſame Mountain are found a great many Stones that have the lively 


Impreſſion of Fiſhes Bones upon em; as alſo abundance of petrefy d 
Fruit, particularly Plumbs, or Stones of that Reſemblance. (6.) Not 
far from the Brook Cedron, ſtands a Part of the Pillar of Abſalom, 
which he erected in his Life-time, out of an ardent Deſire to eter- 
nize his Name ; and nigh to it is a great Heap of ſmall Stones, which 
daily increaſeth, becauſe either Few or Mabometan paſſing by, ſel- 
dom fail to throw one at the ſame, and that out of Abhorrency of 
the Son's Rebellion againſt the Father. (7.) In the Mountains of u- 
dab is a remarkable Spring, where Philip is ſaid to have baptized the 
Ethiopian Eunuch, whereupon tis called by the Name of, The Ethio- 
pian Fountain, and hath a Church adjacent, erected (tis probable) 
out of Devotion, in Honour of the Place, and Memory of that 
Fact. Yet (by the bye) twould ſeem, that this were not the Place 
of the Etbiopians Baptiſm ; becauſe thoſe rocky and declining 
Mountains are hardly paſſable on Horſeback, much leſs in a Cha- 
riot. (8.) Nigh to the aforeſaid Fountain is a conſiderable Cave, 
where tis reported, St. Fobn the Baptiſt did live from the ſeventh 
Year of his Age, till he appeared in the Wilderneſs of Fudea, as the 
promis'd Elias. (9.) At Betblebem is the goodly Temple of the Na- 
tivity, erected by St. Helena (Mother of Conſtantine the Great) who 
called it St. Mary's of Betblebem. Tis now poſſeſſed by the Fran- 
ſcans of Feruſalem, and is ſtill intire, having many Chapels and 
Altars, but thoſe little frequented, except it be upon extraordinary 


Occaſions. (10.) In the Mountains of Fudea are the Remains of 
4 


fully ſatisfy d in that Matter, 
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an ancient Church, built by St Helena, and dedicated to St. unn 
the Baptiſt, and that in the Place where Zachary the Prophet wa 
born. And nigh to it (Where the bleſſed Virgin did viſit her Couſin 
Elizabeth) is a Grotto, in which, *cis ſaid, that the Body of Elizabeth 
lies interr d. (11.) Upon the left Hand in going out of the City of 
Feruſalem, by the Gate of Foppa, is Mount Sion, on whoſe Top ut 
uill ro be ſeen the Ruins of the Tower of David, which was once x 
Building of wonderful Strength, aud admirabie Beauty. (12.) Up 
on Mount Calvary is the ſtately Temple of the holy Sepulchre, buiit by 
the aforeſaid virtuous St. Helena, and hitherto vilited by Multitudes 
of Chriſtians, who flock to it from all Parts of the World, either out 
of Devotion or Curioſity. It's divided into a vaſt Multitude of A. 

tments, containing many Chapels and Altars, which for the mol 
Part receive their Names from ſome remarkable Circumſtance of ou 
Saviour's Paſſion ; be ſides thoſe peculiar to Chriſtians of different Nx 
tions at Feruſalem, particularly the Abyſſines, Armenians, Georgiani 
copbies, Facobites, Maronites, &c. and at the Entry of one of thok 
Chapels is the Sepuichre of Godfrey of Bulloign on the one Hand, and 
that of his Brother Baldevin's on the other. But Laſtly, la and & 
bout Feruſalem (beſides the Obſervables above- mentioned) are theſe 
following Particulars, viz. A Moſque crected in the very Place where 
once ſtood the Cœnaculum, the Church of St. Saviour, and that of 
the Purification of the bieſſed Virgin, with her ſplendid Scpulchre; 
all three built by the incomparable St. Helena. Add to theſe rhe de 
cent Tomb of Zachary, ncar the Brook Cedron, with the Sepulchre 
of Lazarus, at the Town of Bethany. Here likewiſe are ſhewa to 
Pilgrims, all other noted Places in or about the City, which are fre 
quently mentioned in the ſacred Volume; as Mount Olivet, the 
Garden of Gethſemane, the Vallies of Fehoſaphat and Gehinnon, the pu 
of Siloam, the Field of Blood, &c, They moreover ſhew em the Placs 
where formerly {iood the Palaces of Caiphas, Pilate, and Herod, with 
the Houſes of Martha and Mary, and Annas the High-Prieſt; u 


alſo the particular Place where St. Peter wept upon the Denial of hi 


Maſter, and where Fudas the Traitor hanged himſelf for betraying 
of him, And finally, the Pilgrims are conducted unto, and yili 
the reſpective Place of each particular Scene of our Saviour's Sut 
ferings, with that of his Aſcenſion at laſt, All which are fully de 
ſcribed by G. Sandys, Thevenot, and other later Travellers in the 
Holy Land. To theſe Rarities of Paleſtine, I might alſo add tholk 
many remarkable Creatures (whether Beaſts, Birds, or Fiſhes) 
that are mentioned in holy Writ, and formerly more plentiful that 
at preſent in this Country. But having drawn out this Paragrap! 
already to fo great a Length, I ſhall not venture upon fo val! 
Subject; remitting the Reader to that incomparable Work of th: 
learned Bochartus, De Animalibus S. Scripture, where he may be 
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Krchbiſhopzicks, geen As for ArcbbiPopricks, Bibipricks, Univer 
fities, ſee Natolia. | | 
Manners.) The mountainous Parts of this Country are moſtly 
polleſs d by the Arabs (of whom in Arabia) the Vallies by the Moors 
(of whom in Africa.) Other People here re ſiding, are a few 
and many Cbriſtians, particularly Greeks (of whom in Europe) 1 
intermix'd with all theſe, are ſome Fews, and of them here in par- 
ticular, The modern Fews, to ſay nothing of em in former Times, 
are generally characteriz d thus, viz. A vagabond, perfidious, and 
obſtinate Sort of People; a People now living as mere Aliens, not 
only in molt Parts of the Earth, but alſo ia this [ once] their own 
Country ; a People indeed univerſally given to Trading where-ever 
diſpers'd, but as univerſally addicted to Cozening and Uſury, where- 
ever they find Occaſion ; a People fo ſingu larly ſtigmatiz d by Hea- 
yen, that (according to the Prophet's Prediction) they are now be- 
come an Aftoniſoment and Hiſſing to all Nations. In a Word, the 
modern Fecus ( being 22 blinded in Judgment, and perverſe 
in Will) do not only remain moſt obſtinate in denying the Me 
already come, notwithſtanding the cleareſt Demonſtration to the 
contrary, but alſo they are a People that's univerſally corrupted in 


Morals, and that in the higheſt Degree, the Generality of em be- 
ing addicted to the blackeſt of Vices. 


Language.] This Country being under the Turkiß Yoke, its In- 
habitants do generally uſe the TwrkiÞ Tongue. The various Chri- 
ftians here reſiding (whether European or Aſiatict) do commonly 


ſpeak thoſe Languages peculiar to the Countries to which they ori- 
ginally belong, | 


Government.) How, and by whom this Country was governed, 
till it became a Roman Provitice, is beſt learned from the hiltorical 
Part of the ſacred Volume, and the Writings of the noted i 
Hiſtorian, Foſephus. The Land of Paleſtine being brought under 
the Roman Senate by Pompey the Great, continued ſubject to that 
State, till the Beginning of the ſeventh Century, when twas inva- 
ded by the 5 b 2 8 made 3 Prey to os, Saracens, 
yet reſcu d from them by the Chriſtians, under Godfrey of Bulloign, 
Anno 1099. whoſe Succeſſors held 4 about eighty Years ; but bei 
taken from them by Saladin, King of Syria and Bgypt, it remain 
ſubje& to the Caliphs of Egypt, till conquered, Anno 1 517. by geli- 
mus the Firſt, Emperor of the Tuts, who ſubjected the ſame to the 
Ottoman Yoke, under which it groans to this very Day, | 


Arms.] 


| "where, adhere ſtill as cloſely to the Moſaick-Diſpenſation, as their pre 
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Arms .] The Arms of the Chriſtian Kings of Neraſalam were Tan 
a Crofs, Croſſet - croſs, So, commonly called the Groſs of yeruſalem, 
But this Country being now a Part (as aforcſaid) of the Ottomm 
Dominions, is allowed no particular Arms at preſent, and can on 
claim a Share of the Enſigns Armorial of the Turtiſp Empire in ps 
neral, What theſe are, fee Turkey in Europe, p. 118. | 


Neligion.] The preſent Inhabitants of Paleſtine are iu Point of 36 
Hgien reducible to three Claſſes, viz. Chriſtians, Fews , arid Mahom 
vans, The chief Tenets embraced and maintained by the firſt and 
laſt of theſe, may be ſeen in their proper Places, when treating i 
Chriftendom-and Turkey in Europe. As for the Fews, I think no Plc 
more proper to diſcourſe of their Religion, than in this their antien 
Country. Know therefore, that the modern Fews, both here andelſs 


ent Circumſtances, in a diſpers'd and deſpis d Condition, will allo, 
Their Service ehiefly conſiſts in reading of theit Law in theSynagogut 
together with variaus Prayers, which they perform with little or m 
Appearance of Devotion. Sacrifices they uſe not, ſince the Deſtructio 
"of heir Temple at Zeruſalem. The chief Articles of their preſent h 
lief and Practice are theſe following: (1.) They all agree in the f. 
"knowledgment of a ſupreme Being, both eſſentially and perſonally 
One; but entertain ſome ridiculous Apprehenſions concerning hin, 
as particularly, the great Pleaſure they vainly a he takes in read 
ing their Talmud. (2.) They acknowledgeatwo-fold Law of God,uit, 
a Written and uncvuritten One: The Written is that delivered by Godto 
the 1/raelites, and recorded in the five Books of Moſes. The Uncvritie 
" was-alſo, as they prerend, delivered by God to Moſes, and handel 
down from him by oral Tradition, and now to be received par? pets 
tis affectu, with the former. (3.) They aſſert the Perpeturry of theit 
Law, together with its Perfection; believing there can be nothing a& 
ded to it, or taken from it. (4) They unanimouſly deny the A 
compliſnment of the Promiſes and Propheſies concerning the Meſſas 
obſtinately alledging, that he is not yet come, and that whenevet he 
appears, c will be with the greateſt worldly Pomp and Grandeur im- 
ö able, ſubduing all Nations before him, and making them acknow- 
jedge Subjection to the Houſe of Judab. For evading the expreſs Pre 
| ai&ons of the Prophets, concerning his mean Condition and Suffers 
ings, they without any Shadow of divine Authority, do confidenth 
talk of a twofold Meſſias ; one Ben-Ephraim, whom they grant to bei 
"Perſon of a mean and afflicted Condition tn this World; another Bey 
"David, who, they believe, ſhall be a victorious, powerful Prince, and 
the Reſtorer of em to their former Liberty and Poſſeſſions. (5.) They 
-think that the ſacred Name of God can't be blaſphem'd by Man, +- 
" | 
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only refrain from expreſſing the adorableTsreaſ2gupaler. (6.)They 
condemn all manner of Images, tho only deſign'd as a bate Repre- 
ſentation of Perſons to After-ages, (7.) They imagine that the Sab- 
bath- day is to be ſo ſtrictly obſerved, that Works even of Neceſſity 
and Mercy are to be neglected. Laſtly, They believe a Reſurrection 
from the Dead at the End of Time, and expect a general Judgment 
at the laſt Day. Theſe we may reckon the chief Articles of the Feww1fo 
Creed at preſent ; but beſides them, they admit of many other Things 
which only Uſe and Cuſtom have authorized, and thoſe are vety 
different, according to the different Countries in which they now 
refide, They are ſtill obſervant (according to their-Circuniſtances} 
not only of the various Feſlivals appointed by God in the get 
Church, bur alſo ſeveral others of human Inſtitution, particularly that 
which they yearly celebrate in Memory of their Deliverance from the 
projected Ruin of wicked Haman ; during which Feſtival; the Book 
of Efther 1s thrice read over in their Synagogues ; and whenever the 
Name of Haman is mentioned, they all u ith one Aecord beut furi- 
Pully with Hammers upon their Desk, as ſhewing thereby their Ab» 
hotrence of that Perſon who intended fo bloody a'Maſſecre of their 
Forefathers. The joyful Tidings of the bleſſed Goſpel were pro- 
laimed in this Country by Chriſt himſelf, _ his Apoſtles; bur che 
dbltinate Fees did ſhut their Eyes againſt the Light, and ſtill per- 
iſt in their inflexible Obſtinacy to this very Day. * 22 


§. 4. The Euphratian Provinces, 


Name.] HE remaining Parts of the Aſtatict Turkey are Georgia, 
Turkomania, and Diarbeck, Theſe Provinces are boun- 
led on the Eaſt by Perſta; on the Weſt by Part of Netolia and Syria 

12pria ; on the North by a little of Muſcovia ; and on the South by 
rabia Deſerta. Georgia (formerly Theria) is ſo called from Georg), a 
'cople anciently inhabiting theſe Parts, Turtomania (formerly Ar- 

nema Major) ſo called the Turks, a Scythian People, who 

rote thro the Caſpian Straits, and polſeſs'd themſelves of theſe ad- 

cent Provinces, And Laſtiy, Diarbeck (formerly Meſepotantia and 

alan. Aram, of the Seriptures ) but why ſo called, I fitid no ſa- 

kfatory Account. We chuſe to conſider all theſe three under the 

um 'd Title of Eupbratian Provinces, becauſe they lie near the 
ody and Branches of that [once] famous River of Eupbrates. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Countries is generally very pl 

| P! 
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Soil. The Soi of theſe various Provinces ( they lying in H conan 
fixth and ſeventh North Climate) is generally reckoned very fic h arrmit 
Paſture on the Banks of Tygris and Eupbrates; and in many Placy barking 
it produceth abundance of Fruits, with Variety of Grain. Ai ali 
Georgia is ſaid to afford great Plenty of excellent Wine. The long Arc 
Day in the Northmoſt Part of theſe various Provinces is about fiftey Sce Na 
Hours and an half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is nine Hours ax 
threee Quarters, and the Nights proportionably. Ma 
| * diſteren 
Commodities.) Theſe being Inland Provinces, do not mati of 2e 
any brisk or conſiderable Trade with foreign Parts, and thereof Dealing 
their Commodities are not very numerous; thoſe they expon u molt Pa 
barter with their Neighbours, being chiefly Pitch, Fruits, Silk, to be e 
ſuch like. other V 
| molt bes 
Aarities.] At Ourfa in Diarbeck is a large Fountain well ſock highly e 
with Fiſhes, called by the Turks, Abrabam's Fountain and Fiſu that chef 
and of ſo great a Veneration among em, that the Banks of it n 
covered with curious Carpets for above twenty Races in Bread Lani 
(z.) Nigh to the aforeſaid Ourſa is a Mountain remarkable for ſe underito 
ral Grotto's, in which are to be ſeen very ancient Sepulchres of a I Dar 
primitive Chriſtians. (3.) Adjacent to Caraſara (another Town i Service, 
Diavbeck) are many little Rooms hewn out of the firm Rock, whit 
were probably ſome private Cells for ancient Chriſtians, who affect Gove 
ſuch Retirements ; each of em having, as twere, a Table u Subjectio 
Bench, with a repoling Place, all artificially cut out of the H of Per, 
Stone, and over each of their Doors is a lively Impreſſion of a Thoſe ſul 
) On the Eaſt of the Tygris, over-againſt Moſe!, are the Nu begs, of 
(and thoſe hardly diſcernible) of the once great and famous City Lower ar 
Nineveb ; the very Proſpect of which may ſrike the Beholder wil} (as one in 
juſt Apprehenſions of the fading Glory of all ſublunary Magnificent V,, 2n4 c 
and that the nes of Cities are not too big a Morſel for dev <<5 ſcvera 
ing Time to conſume. (5.) About a Day and haif's Journey u , nor 
Bagdat, is the Sepulchre of the Prophet Ezekiel, which is yearly . zb keep 
fired by the ge’ of Bagdat with great Devotion. (G.) About i Eforts hit 
ſame Diſtance from Bagdat, but between the Euphrates and Hei 
is a prodigious Heap of Earth, intermix'd with a Mulcitude of Bi Arms, 
bak d in the Sun, whereof each is thirty Inches ſquare, and 1 
thick; the whole being three hundred Paces in Circuit, is call Religio 
Ninred by the Chriftians and Jews in thoſe Parts, and commonly i Y is tha 
lieved, by the vulgar Sort of em, to be the Remains of the renown theſe Thre 
Towerof Babel ; but others rather follow the Opinion of the mode oF ee ay 
om the F. 


Arabs, who call it Agartosf, and believe it to have been rais d %, 
Sabian Prince, as a Beacon ar Watch Tower to call his Subjects u Hell, 
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ther upoh all Oecaſſons. ( 7.) Nigh to Carflequen (2 Town bf Tur- 
cmania) is à vali Rock, in which are divers artificial private A- 
artmentz, generally reckoned rhe _ Place of St. Chry/oftonr, 
bung li Exile, as the Chriſtians in thöft Parts alledge. 


Archbiſhopzitks, &c.] For Archbiſbopricks, BiÞopricks, Uni berſttier. 
Sce Natolia. 


Manners. J The Inhabitants of theſe different Provinces ire ver 
diferent in their Tempers and Manners. The Armenians (or tho 
of Tihrcomanta) are Perſuns of a good Behaviour, and jult Th their 
Dealings; and fome of em (addicted to Trattick) are difpers'd thro? 
molt Parts of the trading World. But the People of Georgia fre aid 
to be extreme ly given to Thieving, Drunktniatfi, abd moſt Sorts of 
other Vices. oſe of the female Sex are generally reckoncd the 
molt beautiful Women of Any in all the Oriental Countries; and fo 
highly efteemed bre they by the Grand Seipnir, and King of Perſia, 
that their re ſpective Sxynglib't are Well ſtored dich theth, 


Language! The 1, Perf an, and Amenlan Tongue Are 3] 
underſtoda, and much uſed in theſe Previnets; eſpecially the THrkifh, 
In Diarbeck the Armenian Tongue is chiefly made uſe ef in divine 
Service, and in Georgia the corrupted Greek, 


Government.) The Weſtern Parts of theſe Provinces do own 
Subjection moltly to the Grand Seignior, and the Eaſtern to the King 
of Perſia, and that purely as the Neceſſity of their Affairs requires. 
Thoſe ſubje& to the Grand Seignior, are governed by various Begler- 
beg, of his Appointment ; and thoſe in Subjection to the Perſian 
Power are ruled by ſeveral Princes, ſome bearing the Title of Kin 
(as one in the Eaſt of Georgia) who are elected by the King of Per- 
fa, and tributary to him. Nevertheleſs, there are in theſe Provin- 
ces ſeveral Kings and Princes, who fear neither the Ottoman Sla- 
very, nor the Perſian Power; but eagerly maintain their Freedom; 
and keep all the Paſſes of the Mountains, notwithſtaud ing many 
Efforts hitherto made to the contrary, 


Arms.) See the Enſigns Armorial of the Grand Seignior, p. 188. 


Religion.) The prevailing Religion in many Parts of this Coun- 
try is that of the Armenians : The principal Points whereof are 
theſe Three. (1.) They allow the Apoftelick and Nicene Creeds, but 
agree with the Greeks in aſſerting the Proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt 
from the Father only. (2.) They believe that Cbr:ft at his Deſcent 
into Hell, freed the Souls of all the Damn'd from thence, and re- 

X priev'd 
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priev'd them til] the End of the World, when they ſhall be re- 
manded to eternal Flames. (3.) They alſo believe that the Souls of 
the Righteous are not admitted ro the beatifical Viſion until after 
the Retarreftion ; and yet they pray to Saints departed, adore their 


1 Pictures, and burn Lamps before them, praying likewiſe for the 
ih Dead in general. They uſe Confeſſion to the Prieſt, and of late 
«ifs have been taught the ſtrange Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation by 
[i Popiſh Emiſſaries, diſpers'd thro' molt Parts of this large Country; 


but they {till give the Euchariſt in both Species to the Laity, and 
uſe unleaven'd Bread ſoak d in Wine. In adminiſtring the Sacra- 
ment of Baptiſm, they plunge the Infant thrice in Water, and ap- 
ply the Chriſin with conſecrated Oil in form of a Crofs, to ſeveral 
Parts of the Body; and then touch the Child's Lips with the 
Euchariſt. Theſe are the chief Tenets and Practices of the Arme- 
nians, in religious Matters: But to theſe we may add the vaſt Mul- 
titude of Faſts and Feftivals, which they punctually obſerve ( one 
fourth Part of the Year being ſuch) and truly, it is in the Obſerya- 
tion of them, that the very Face of the Chriſtian Religion is /az 
yet kept up among this People. Chriſtianity was planted in theſe | 
Parts of the World in the earlieſt Ages of the Church, Bartholomew 
the Apoſile being generally reckoned the chief, if not firſt Pros 
pagator thereof. 4 8 9 
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er. 
Concerning the Aſiatick I/lands. 


The Fapas Iſlands. 
ö The Pbilippin Iſlands. 
Leduc'd (pag. 45.) to fix Claſſes, JThe liles Des Larrons, 
viz, The Moluccas. 
"= he Iſlands of the Sund. 
The Maldives and Ceylon. 


| pan — 

LIN chief of the Fapane Tuna Saniqui — — 
| Luconig-— [dem — — 
The chief of the Phi- Tandaya — Achen —— _ . 


 lippin are Mindana— 8 Idem — 2 
the Iſlands Des 1 70 — —— 8 None. 
8 5 | 
| " Celebeg— 2 Idem — }. 
The chief of the Mo- EI > \ldem — W. to E, 
luccas are Ceram —|  |Cimbelo— | 
Borneo -—— E Idem — > Under the 
he chief of the Iſles ) Sematra—| Alben — & Equator, 
of the Sund are Java — Mataran, d Borneo 


S. of $4 Sum atra, 
The chief of the Maldives is Male None. 


the Iſland Cy —— \Canee. 


Theſe Iſlands (as aforeſaid) being reduced to ſix Claſſes; of each 
f theſe Clalles ſeparately, and in their Order, Therefore, 
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1 §. 1, The Japan Iand.. a 
i — , | ut, at 
£4 Name.] T HES E Iſlands (thought by ſome to be the Fabadii are reck 
1 13 | of the Ancients) are term'd by the Italians, Giapone ; to be fur 
105 by che Spaniards, iſlas del Japon; by the N Iſles du Fa- 1 
i pon; by the Germans, Die Fapaniſche Inſuln ; and by the Engliſh, Arch 
tc The Fapan Iſlands ; but why ſo called, I find no ſat isfactory Ac» 

175 count among Criticks. | 123 Mat 
14 | | Comple: 
1 Tic.] The Air of theſe Iſlands doth much incline to Cold, but is and fit 
4/1 generally eſteemed very wholcſom to breathe in. The oppoſite Place Fancies, 
11 of the Globe to Fapan is that Part of the Paraguayan Occan, lying in their 

ohh between 322 and 33z Degrees of Longicude, with 3o and 40 De- all Stra. 

i orees of Southern Latitude, | | none ſu 
. | nopplit: 
1 Soil.) The Soil of theſe Iſlands is reckoned abundantly fer- people, 

1 tile in Grain, Roots, and divers Sorts of pleaſant Fruits; as alſo Abode 

i the Ground (tho' much overſpread with Foreſts, and encutnber'd 
1 with vali Mountains) is very fit for Paſlurage, and well Hock'd with Lan 
9 Multitudes of Cattle. The Length of the Days and Nights in theſe copious 

EY Iſlands is much the fame as in the middle Provinces of China, they monly 
16 both ly ing under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 1 Qualit) 
4 5 | whom | 
5 Commodities.) The chief commodities of theſe Iſlands are Gold, 

35 Silver, Elephants Tecth, and moſt Sorts of Minerals, © 22 2 

1% | s and Pri. 

11 Narities.] There is in Japan (according to the Teſiimony of Va- the Em 
jj renlus) a very remarkable Fountain, whafe Water is almoſt equally Subject 

. hor with boiliog Oil; it breaks forth only twice a Day for the Space Face, 

. of one Hour, during which Time the Eruption is ſo violent, that down | 

"i nothing can withſtand the Strength of its Current; for with ſucha lowing 

"WM mighty Force doth the Water burſt out, that *ris ſaid to raiſe up, ſuffer e 
Ki and throw away the greateſt Stone they can lay over the Mouth of | 

. the Fountain, and that with ſuch a Noiſe, that it frequently reſem- Arn 
Wa; bles the Report of a great Gun. (z.) Ia the ſame Iſland is a prodi- the An 
al. gious high Mountain, generally ſuppos'd to equal (and by fome to Stars, 

| ſurpaſs) the famovs Pike of Tenerife, being vilible almoſt 40 Leagues of Gol; 
off at Sea, tho 18 diſtant from the Shore. (3.) In this Cluſter of Treefo 
Illands are commonly reckoned no Ich than 8 different Polcand's, 7 
whercof ſome are very terrible. Here is alſo great Variety of Me- | Nel 
dicinal Waters, and many hot Springs, beſides that moſt remarkable of Idol 
due abovemention'd. (4.) In the City of Meaco is a mighty Coloſſus Wome 
of ilded Copper, to which People pay their Devotions : Of ſuch a by the 
prodigious Bigneſs is that Pagod, that being ſet in a Chair (which ite fai 
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is 80 Feet broad; and 70 high) no leſs than 15 Men may conve- 
niently ſtand on his Head. His Thumb is faid to be 14 Inches a- 
bout, and proportionable to it is the reſt of his Body. In this City 
are reckoned about 70 Heathen Temples, and one of them is ſaid 
to be furniſhed with no fewer than 3333 gilded Idols. 


Archbi ſhopzichs,&c.] Avchbiſpopricks Biſtopricks Univerſities, none. 


Manners.) The Fapanrers (being a People of an Olive-coloured 
Complexion ) are generally of a tall Stature, ſtrong Conltitution, 
and fit to be Soldiers. They're ſaid to have vaſt Memories, nimble 
Fancies, and ſolid Judgments. They are abundantly fair and juſt 
in their Dealings, but naturally ambitious, cruel, and diſdanatulro 
all Strangers, elpecially thoſe of the Chriſtian Religion, admitting 
none ſuch to traffick wich em, fave only the Dutch, who (to mo- 
nopolite an advantagious Trade) are fo complaiſant to thoſe Pagan 
Pcople,, as to ſuſpend the very Profeſſion of Chriſtianity during their 
Abode among them, 


Language.) The $apaneſe Tongue is ſaid to be very police and 
copious, abounding with many ſynonimous Words, which are com- 
monly ufed according to the Nature of the Subject; as alſo the 
Quality, Age, and Sex, both of the Speaker; and the Perſon to 
whom the Diſcourſe is directed. | | 


Government. 1 Theſe Iſlands are governed by ſeveral petty Kings 
and Princes (or Tanes) who are all ſubje& to one Sovereign, ſtil'd 
the Emperor of Fapan, His Government is alfo deſpotical, and his 
Subjects adore him as a God; never dating to look him ia the 
Face, and when they ſpeak of him, they turn their Countenances 
down to the Earth. Peculiar to the Emperors of Fapan is the fol- 
lowing Cuſtom, viz. That they eſteem it a kind of Sacrilege to 
ſuffer eicher Hair or Nails to be cut after Coronation, 


Arms.) The Emperor of Fapan (accord ing to the Relation of 
the Ambaſſadors of the Dutch Eaſt-India Company) bears Or, fix 
Stars, Argent, in an Oval Shield, and bordered with little Points 
of Gold. But according to others, his Arms are Sable, with three 
Treefoils Argent. | as 


Aeligion.] The Fapanners are groſz Idolaters, having a Multitude 
of Idols, to whoſe particular Service great Numbers boch of Men and 
Women do con ſecrate themſelves. The chief of thoſe Idols are called 
by the Names of Amida and Foquex. The Votatics of the former 
ite fad to affert the Souls Immortality, and the Pythagortan tes 
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7294. The Afatick Iſlands. PART II. 
tempſycboſis; and thoſe of the latter imagine, that the frequent Repe- 
tition of certain Words will atone for all their Miſdoings, and pro- 
cure to em the Enjoyment of complete Felicity at lalt. Great was 
the Multitude of Converts to Chriſtianity once in theſe Iſlands, if 
we might ſafely credit the Teſtimony of our Roman Miſſionaries, 
who, Anno 1596. reckoned no leſs than 600000 of the Natives, 
then actually profeſſing the Chriſtian Religion. But how many ſo- 
ever were really brought over to the Knowledge of the Truth, moſt 
certain it is, that they quickly apoſtatiz d from the ſame; and that 
no Perfon dares openly avow the Doctrine of Chriſt ſince the Year 
1614. All Europeans ( ſave the Dutch) and others profeſſing Chri- 


ſtianity being then expell'd thoſe Iſlands, and not likely to have 
any more Acceſs there for the future. 


$. 2. The Philippin Hands. 


Name.] H Es E Iſlands ( diſcovered by Magellan, Anno 15 20.) 

are term'd by the 1talians, Philippine ; by the Spa- 
niards, Il as de philippe; by the French, Philippines; by the Germans, 
Philippi iſche Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, The Philippin 1Iſlahds ; ſo 
called om Philip II. of Spain, in whoſe Ti me they began to be 
inhabited by Spantards. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is very moderate, notwithſtanding 


they lie ſo near the Line, The oppoſite Place of the Globe to them 
is the Northmoſt Part of Braſil. 


Soil. ] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is generally very fertile, produ- 
cing in great abundance moſt Sorts of Grain, Herbs, and Fruits. 
They are alſo very fit for Paſturage, and ſeveral of em are well 
furniſhed with ſome rich Mincs of Gold, and other Metals. The 
Length of the Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands is much the ſame as 
in the Southern Parts of China, they lying under the ſame Parallels 


of Latitude, 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Rice, 
Pulſe, Wax, Honey, Sugar-Cakes, Gold, Corton-Wool, &c. 


Rarities.) Ia the Sea ſurrounding theſe Iſlands is frequently ſeen 

a Sort of Fiſh, or Sca-Monſter, about the Bigneſs of a Calf, which 
in Shape doth much reſemble the ancient Syrenes, ſo famous amon 

the Poets; whence our Engliſs Navigators term it the Foman-Fiſb, 

becauſe its Head, Face, Neck, and Breaſt, are ſomewhar like thoſe 

of the fair Sex. In ſeveral of the Philippins art ſome little Volcano in 

eſpecially thoſe of the Iſland Tandaya. Arche 
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- Archbiſhvpzicks.) Here is one $aniÞ Archbiboprick, viz. that of 


Manilla, 


Biſhopzicks.] And ſubje&t to him are ſeveral Suffragan BiſGops, 


but their Numbers and Titles are uncertain, 
Univerſities.) Vniverſitied in theſe Ilands, None. 


Manners.) The Natives of theſe Iſlands are generally a cou- 
ragious and valiant Sort of People, maintaining ſtill their Liberty 
in ſeveral Places, They're ſaid to be civil and honeſt enough in 
their Dealings with the Chineſe and Europeans, but moſt of them 
have a great Averſion to the Spaniards, having been extremely ill 
vs'd by that Nation in divers Reſpects. | 


Language] The prevailing Language in theſe Iſlands is the Spa- 
#1, which is not only in Uſe among the Spaniards themſelves, but 
is alſo underſtood and ſpoken by many of the Natives. As for the 
Language peculiar to them, we can give no particular Account 
thereof, ſave only its near Affinity to the Malay Tongue. 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands being moſtly ſubje& to the King of 
Spain, are ruled by a particular Vice-Roy appointed by his Cache- 
lick Majeſty, whoſe Place of Reſidence is in Luconia, the biggeſt of 
them all. The Natives (as aforeſaid) do ſtill retain their Liberties 
in ſeveral Places, eſpecially in the Iſle of Mindana, where thoſe 
People called Hilanoones (i. e. Mountaineers ) Sologues and Alfoores, 
acknowledge nothing vf Subjection to the Spaniſs Power, 


Arms.) 

Religion.] Many of the milder Sort of the Natives are inſtructed 
in, and make Profeſſion of the Chriſtian Religion; and that by the 
Care and Diligence of Roman Miſhonaries ſent thither from Time 
to Time. The reſt being of a ſavage and untractable Temper, con- 
tinue ſtill in the thick Miſt of Paganiſm. The Spa#iards here re- 
iding, are the ſame in Religion with thoſe in Spain. 

8. 3. Jes des Larrons. 
HESE Iſlands were diſcovered by Magellan, Ano 1520, and 
ſo named by him from the Nature of their Inhabitants, who 


were exceſſively given to Thieving, This being all chat is remark- 
able of em, we paſs on to | 
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$. 4 The Molucques, ar, Moluccas. 


Name.) HESE Iſlands, unknown to the Ancients, are ter- 

med by the 1talians, Moluccbe; by che Spaniards, 
Molucco's ; by the French, Iſles Molucques.,. by, the Germans, Die Me- 
luctiſche Inſuln; and by the Engliſh, The Molucques, or Molucca 
1/lands ; ſo called from the Word Mojog, which in the Language of 
the Country ſignifieth the Head; 2 cheſe Iſlands, properly cal- 
led the, Moluccas, are ſituated, as twere, at the Head or Entrance 
of the Indian, Archipelage, | 


Air.] Theſe Iſlands lying under, and on either Side of the Line, 
the Air is extremely hot, and generally eſtecmed very unwholeſom, 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the Moluccas, is the Northern 
Part of Braſil, 8 | 


Soil. ] The Soil of theſe Iſlands is not reckoned ſo fertile as that 
of the Philipbin, eſpecially in Grain; but for abundance of Spices 
ahd rich Mines of Gold they far ſurpaſs them. The Days and 
Nights do not much vary in their Extent all the Year round, theſe 
Illands being ſo near anto, and partly under the Equinoctial. 


Commodities.) The chief Commegities of theſe Iſlands are Gold, 
Cotton, Spices of all Sorts, eſpecially Cinnamon, Pepper, Cloves, 
Ginger, Nutmegs, Maſtick, Aloes, Se, | 3: 

Narities.] In the Iſland of Timor and Solor grows a Tree which 
ſtinketh exactly like human Excrement : A conſiderable Part of an 
Arm of which Tree is to be ſeen in the publick Muſeum of Greſham 
College, London. (2.) In ſeveral of the Moluccas are divers Folcand's, 
particularly that called Gounong - apy in Banda, which ſome Years 

made a dreadful Eruption, not only of Fire and Sulphur, but 
alſo of ſuch a prodigious Number. of Stones, that they covered a, 
great Part of the Iſland ; and fo many dropp'd into the Sea, that 
2 twas formerly forty Fathom Water near the Shore, is nom. 
a dry Beach. (3. ) In Ternata (one alſo of the Moluccas ) is another 
Folcano, reckoned by many to be yet more terrible than the former; 
for a particular Deſcription cf which, vid. Philaſ. Tranſact. No. 216. 
(4.) In the Moluccas is a Bird termed by the Natives Manucodiata, 
i. e. Avis Dei; and by the Europeans, The Bird of Paradiſe. He is 
indeed a Creature of admirable Beauty, and being always ſeen up- 
on. the Wing, twas currently believed that he had no Feet, 
that Opinion is now found to be a groſs Miſtake (as every noted, 
Muſawm of natural Rarities ſufficienzly evinceth) notwithſtanding 

8 | the 
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the ſame was not only received by the unthinking Vulgar, but alſo 
embraced even by ſome conſidering (yet therein deceived) Natu- 
raliſts; among whom the great Scaliger C Exer. 228. Sef. 2.] was 
one ; and likewiſe Geſner [the Pliny of Germany] being led into the 
ſame Error, hath. pictur'd that Bird accordingly, To theſe Ra- 
markables above-mentioned, I. may here add that rare; Quality of 
Cloves (one of the chief Spices. produg'd in theſe Iſlands) viz, their 
lirange attractive Virtue when laid near any Liquids, being able to 
drain, a Hogſhead, of Wine or Water in a ſhort Time; whereby 
ſome unwary Commanders of Ships have been moſt unexpectediy 
deprived of their beloved Liquors, 


Archbiſhopzicks, Sc. 4rcbbiſtpricks, Biſtopricks, Univerſities, 


none, 


Manners.] The Natives of theſe Iſlands, eſpecially ſuch as in- 
habit the midland Parts, are by moſt eſteemed a treacherous, inhu- 


4 man, and baſe kind of People, much given to beaſtly Pleaſures, and 
3 generally walking naked; but thoſe upon or near the Sea - Caaſts, 
d who have Commerce with, Europeans, are pretty well civiliz d, 
e and ſeveral of 'em prove very ingenious. Their Manger of Dealing 
k all by Bartering, they being Strangers as yet to, Money, 

ls Language.) All we can find of the Language peculiar to the 
b Natives of theſe Iſlands is, that tis as batbarous as they who own 

it, The trading Perſons among em, in their Dealings with Scran- 
; gers, uſe the Portugueze Tongue. ; 
n Government.) Theſe Iſlands are ſubject to many Sovereigns of: 
m their own, and ſome (particularly Celebes and Gilolo) have each of 
15 'em ſeveral petty Kings, whom they own as Sovereign Lords and 
rs Governors. The Portuguexe formerly had got conſiderable Footing 12 
ut in theſe Iſlands ; but now the Dutch, who. ſend thither many ot . 
A, their condemned Criminals to be there employed as perpetua! Slayes, 3 
at | - 
W. Arms. 1 
er | 1 
* Religion.] The Natives of the. Moluecas are, for the moſt Pat-, 0 
6. groſs Idolaters, and intermix' d with them are many Matometans,. þ 
A, with ſome, who know. a little of Cbriſtianity; which.Knowledge 


hath not been improved very briskly in thoſe. poor Creatures, ever 
ace they happen'd ta change their Maſiers, 
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$. 5. The ande of the Sund. 


Name.] 1 Iſlands (unknown to the Ancients) are term'd 

Ne by the Italians, Iſola di Sunda ; by the Spaniards, Iſla 
del Sond; by the French, Les Iſles de la Sonde; by the Germans, Die 
Inſuln in Sunde ; by the Engliſh, The Iſlands of the Sonde or Sund, ig 
called from the Straits of the Sund, between the Illes of Fave and 
Sumatra. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is extremely hot (they being ſitua- 
ted under the ſame Parallels of Latitude with the Moluccas) and in 
Sumatra tis mighty unwholſom, by reaſon of many Lakes where- 
with the Iſland abounds, The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the 
Illes of the Sund is Part of Terra firma, and the Land of the Amha- 
⁊on in South America. 


Soil. ] The Soi] of theſe Iſlands is generally very good, elpecially 
in Java and Sumatra, affording great Plenty of Corn and Fruit; 
mightily abounding with the chicfeſt of Spices ; well furniſhed with 
various Kinds of Fowl ; and wonderfully ſtor d with rich Mines of 
Gold, Tin, Iron, Sulphur, and ſeveral other Minerals. The Length 
of the Days and Nights in theſe Iſlands is much the ſame throu 
out the whole Year, their Latitude either South or North being in- 


conſiderable. 


Commodities.] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Gold 
in great moſt Sorts of Spices, plenty of Wax and Ho- 
ney, ſtore of Silks and Cottons, ſome precious Stones, and the belt 
Kind of Braſs. 


Rarities.) In the Iſland of gab ate Serpents of a prodigious 
Length and Bigneſs; one being taken at a certain Time, that wa 
thirteen Yards and an half long; and fo big, that they found a young 
Boar in his Belly, In the ſame Iſland is a remarkable Volcano, whic 
ſometimes burns with great Rage. (2.) Towards the middle Part of 
Sematre, in another burning Mountain, called Mons Balulvanus, 
which vomits forth Fire and Aſhes in like manner as Mount Etna in 
Sicily, or Veſuvius in Naples. (z.) In the fame Iſland is a very ob- 
fervable Tree, call'd Sangali by the Malayans ; and by the Portugue de, 
Arbor triſte de dia; ſo termed — its remarkable Property of putting 
forth abundance of lovely Buds every Evening, (which look very 
pleaſant to the Eye, and fill the Places adjacent with a moſt fragrant 
Smell) but theſe fading and falling to the Ground when the — 

c r 
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riſeth, it appears in a melancholy and mourning Dreſs all Day long. 
(40 In the Iſland of Borneo is a Creature uſually known to our Eng- 
1% Navigators, by the Name of the Savage Man; being of all Brutes 
likeſt to Man, both in Shape, Stature and Countenance, walking 
alſo upright upon his two Rinder Legs, and that frequently, if not 
always. He is a Creature of great Strength, and extremely ſwift 
in running. Many reckon him the Ape peculiar to Borneo, and the 
Hunting of him is eſteemed a princely Diverſion. ; 


Archbiſhopzicks,$c.]&chbiPopricks, BiPopricks,Univerſities, path 


Manners.) The Natives of theſe Iſlands do conſiderably differ 
in Point of Manners ; thoſe of Borneo being generally eſteemed Men 
of good Wit, and approved Integrity. Thoſe of Fava, very trea- 
cherous, proud, and much given to Lying : And the Inhabitants of 
Sumatra are affirmed to be good Artificers, cunning Merchants, and 
ſeveral of em expert Mariners. 


WWW 


Language.) The Banguage in theſe various Iſlands is not the 
fame, at leaſt it doth RE differ in Variety of Dialects. The 
trading People who have frequent Dealings with the Franks, do ug- 


derſtand and ſpeak the Portugneze Tongue, 


* Government.) In each of theſe Iſlands are ſeveral Kings, In 
Borneo two, one Mabometan, and the other Pagan, In Sumatra 
and Fava are many Princes, ſome Mabometan and ſome Pagan, 
The chief of thoſe in Sumatra is the King of Achem, and Materan 
Id is the chief in Fave, The Hollanders and Portugueze have eſtabliſh- 
of ed ſeveral Factories in theſe Iſlands, eſpecially the former, 


n 


Arms.) 
pus Religion.) The Natives of theſe Iſlands, who reſide in the In- 
a land Parts, are generally groſs Idolaters ; but thoſe towards the 
in dea · Coaſts are, for the moſt Part, zealous Profeſſors of the Doctriue 
= of Mabomet, in ſeveral of its fundamental Points. 
t 
* $. 6. The Maldives and Ceylon, 
a 


ob- Name. HES E Iſlands (unknown in former Times, e 

1 Cylon, which is thought by ſome to be the Opbir of 
Slomon, and the ee of 4 are termed by the 1ta- 
lians, Maldivee Ceylen ; by the Spaniards, Maldivas Ceylon ; by the 
French, Iſles des Maldives & Ceylon ; by the Germans, Die Maldiviſche 
inſuls & Ceylon ; and by the Erglif, the Maldives and Ceylon * 
They 
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200 The Afatick Iſlands, Part 
They are called Maldives from Male, the chiefeſt of em, and Dise, 
which in their Language ſignifies an Iſland, But from whency 
Ceylon derives its Name 1s not very certain, | 


Mir.) The Ar of theſe Iſlands (notwithſtanding their Nearneſ 
to the Line) is very temperate, there falling a kind of Dew'every 
Night, which mightily helps to qualify the ſame, yet frequently 
mortal to Strangers. But in Ceylon tis ſo pure and wholeſom, that 
the Indians term this Iſland, Temariſin, i. e. A Land of Pleaſure. The 
oppolite Place of the Globe to theſe Iſlands, is that of Mare del au, 
lying between 262 and 272 Degrees of Longitade, with the Equs- 
tor, and 10 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. The Soil of theſe Iſlands is extraordinary fruitful, except 
in Corn, whereof the Maldives are ſaid to be ſcarce. The Length of 
the Days and Nights in em, is much the fame throughout the whole 
Year; the Latitude of the Northmoſt of em being inconſiderable. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Cin- 
namon, Gold, Silver, moſt Sorts of Spices, Rice, Honey, precious 
Stones, Ofc, 


Rarities.) In Ceylon is that remarkable Mountain, commonly 
called Adam's Pike, which is of a great Height, and reported to ſend 
forth ſometimes from its Top both Smoke and Flame, In many of 
the Maldive 1/lands grows that Tree bearing the Cacoa, or India 
Nuts, which is very remarkable for its various Uſes ; for out of it 


is yearly drain'd a large Quantity of Juice, which being drawn at 


certain Seaſons, and prepared after different Manners, does taſte 
exactly like excellent Oil, Butter, Milk, as alſo ſome Sorts of Wine 
and Sugar. Of the Fruit they uſually make Bread, and the Leaves 
ſerve as Paper to write upon : And as for the Trunk of the Tree, 
they employ it either in building of Houſes or Ships. Theſe Iflands 
likewiſe abound with variety of pretty white Shells, which are 
much admired, and paſs current as Money in many Parts of the ad- 
jacent Continent. | | 


- Archbiſhopzicks,Sc. ]4rchbiÞopriecks,Biſoopricks Univerſeties note 


Manners. The Natives of theſe Iſlands (being for the molt 
Part tall and ſtrait of Body) are eſteemed a lazy, proud, and effe- 
minate Sort of People, yet ſome of them are reputed to be good 
Artificers in Metals. Moſt of them go ſtark naked, except what 
natural Inſtin& prompteth them to cover. To wear long Hair is 
only the Privilege of the King and Soldiers. Ki 


Parr H. The Afatick Iſland, 30 


Language.] The Inhabitants of the Ma Idi ves have a peculiar 
$argon of their own. {Thoſe who reſide on the Sea-Coalts of Cey- 
lon underſtand a little Dutch, and ſomething of the Portugueze 
Tongue. 


Government.) The Mg/dives are maſtly ſulye&,to one Sove- 
reign, who hath his ordinary Reſidence in Male, the chief of all 
thoſe Iſlands. And Ceylon is governed by its own King, reſiding at 
Candea, to whom ſeveral little Princes are tributary ; but much of 
the Sea-Coalts arc polleſs'd by. the Ouutab. The Maldive Sovereign 
is aid to aſſume the Title of Sultan, King of thirteen Provinces, 
and twelve thouſand Iſlands, viz, thoſe of the Maldives, cheir 
Number being generally accounted ſuch, AM 


Arms. : _— 


Geligion.) The Natives of this mighty Cluſter of Iſlands are 


| partly Mabametans, partly Jdelgtope, eſpecially the latter, Poganiſm 


being the moſt predominant of the two. 


And fa much for Aſa, and the Hani Iſlands, Now followerh, 
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Concerning Egypt, 


4 1 | 

22 Oo (Length from N. E. to 8. 
? between Y 36 00 der Lon. 8 W. i about 6 50 Miles. 
- 21 Oo ) Breadth from E. to W. is 
5 ( berween 31 oo Tot la. | = C about 310 Miles. 
„Fife, or the Lower Egypt—Y\ Alexandria 
8 , | £ : Northward. 
£ | Bechria, or Middle Egypt— 8 Cairo 
4 | 
E Sabid, or Upper Egypt=— | J 84 
: Tr 5 Southward. 
; The Coaſis of the Red Sea] (Ceſr —— 


* 


Pame.]"J* HIS Country f much the ſame with ancient Egypt, 

7 and now bounded on the Eaſt by the Iſbmus of Suez, 
and the Red Sea; on the Welt by Barbary, Bildulgerid, and Zaara ; 
on the North by Part of the Mediterranean Sea; and on the South 
by Nubia and her) was varioufly named of old, as Miſraim, by the 
Fei; Auguſtanica, by the Romans; Oceana, by Beroſus ; Ogygia, 
by Xenophon'; Potamia, by Herodotus ; and Hefeſtia, by Homer, &c. 
I: is now terined by the Italians, Egytto ; by the Spaniards, Egypto; 
by the French, Egypte ; by the Germans, Egypten; and by the Enghiſp, 
Egypt, fo called [as many imagine} from Egyptus, Son of Belus, and 
Brother to Dan. | 


Air.] The Air of this Country is very hot, and generally eſteem- 
ed extremely un wholeſome, being always infeſted with nauſeous 
Vapours, aſcending from the fat and ſlimy Soil of the Earth. That 
it never rains in Egypt, as ſome have boldly affirmed, may de- 
ſervedly claim a Place among the vulgar Errors of the World. The 
oppolite Place of the Globe to Egypt is Part of Mare Pacificum, ly- 


ing between 202 and 216 Degrees of Longitude ; within 21 and 
31 Degrees of South Latitude. Mes | 


Soil. Egypt (lying in the fourth and fifth North Climate) 
and is ſtill accounted = fertile a Country as any in the World * 


Coil being wonderfully fattened by the yearly overflowing of the Nile. 
Its exceeding vlentiful of all Sorts of Grain ; and for its vaſt abun- 
dance of Corn in former Times, 'twas commonly termed Horreum 
pu Romani, The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 
2 ts 6 N fourteen 
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fourteen Hours and an half ; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is ten 
Hours and an half, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country are Su- 
gar, Flax, Rice, all Sorts of Grains and Fruits, Linnen-Cloth, Salt, 
Balſam, Senna, Caſſia, Butargio, &c. | 

Karities.) In and near to ancient Alexandria (how term'd by 
the Tarks, Sranderick or Scanderie) are many conliderable Remains 
of Artiquity ; particularly the ruin'd Walls of that ancient famous 
City, with a conſiderable Number of Towers, ſeveral of which ate 
almoſt intire: Here alſo are divers ſtately porphyry Pillars, und ſe- 
vera] curious Obelisks of pure Garnet (eſpecially that which bears 
the Name of Porrpey's Pillar) ſome of em ſtill ſtanding, others thrown 
down, and all adorned with Variety of Hieroglyphicks : For a pat- 
ticular Account of ſuch Pillars, with à curious Draught of divers cf 
em, repreſenting both their true Dimenſions and hieroglyphick Cha- 
rafters, vid. Phi. Tranſat. No 161, and 178. To theſe Curigftties 
we may add the [once] proud Palace of Cleopatra, now whol!y in 
Ruins, being ſo defac'd, that tis hardly diſcernible, if ever Fuck 
Karely Scructure was in that Place, (2.) In the ancient Calle of 
Grand Cairo are ſeveral Remarkables worthy Obſervation, Which 
Strangers, with ſome Difficulty, obtain Leave to ſee: The chick 
whereof ate theſe three; Firſt, The Arcane, which is a frightfuf 
dark Dungeon, and that (as they tell you) into which the Patriarch 
Foſeph was thrown down. geconly, A very large ancient Room, 
with about thirty Pillars of Thebaick Stone, as yet ſanding, which 
ſtill bears the Name of Foſepb's Hall. Laftly, In this Caſtle is 4 pro- 
digious deep Pit, with a Spring of good Water in its Bottom (a Ra- 
rity in Egypt) which the Natives term Foſepb's Well. From this Pit 
ſome Travellers are pleas'd to talk of an artificial Communication 
under Ground, between the Pyrathids on one Hand, and the Town 
of $nez, on the other. For a farther Account of theſe Particulars, 
vid. Thevenof's Travels, Part I. Chap. 9. (3.) A few Miles West of 
Grand Caivo are the Egyptian Pyramids ( ealled by the Turks, Pha- 
raon Daglary ; and by the Arabs, Dgebel Pharaoh, i e. ÞPDarddl's 
Hills ) thoſe famous Mountains of Anti uity, which 't would feem 
devouring Time could not conſume. The biggeſt of em hath 
theſe Dimenſions, viz. Five hundred and twenty Feet high; upon 
a Baſe of fix hundred and two Feet ſquare; two hundred and 
fifty Steps from Top to Bottom, each Step being two Hands bfoad, 
and almoſt four high; and its Top being flat, is able to con- 
tain thirty Men, (4.) Adjacent to the biggelt Pyramid is 4 mon- 
ſtrous Figure of a prodigious Greatneſs, call d Spbinx; and by Her- 
dotus, Androſphink * e Buſt (being all of one Stone) repreſents 


the Pace and Breaſts of a Woman, who Head, according to Ply, 
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is a hundred and thirty Feet in Circumference; and forty three 
long: It's alſo a hundred ſixty-two from the Top of the Head to 
the lower Part of the Belly. But theſe Dimenſions are different 
from choſe of ſome modern Travellers; who ſay, that tis but twenty- 
fix Feet high, and fifteen from the Chin to one of the Ears, and 
the reſt proportionably. (5.) Near to Grand Cairo are ſeveral deep 
ſubterranean Cavities (hewa out of the firm Rock, and havin 
Variety of Hieroglyphicks inſcrib'd on the Walls) in which repc 
ſeveral of the famous Egyptian Mummies ; and in ſome of thoſe: 
Repclitories of the Dead it is, that certain Lamps are ſaid to have 
been found, which conſtantly burn without conſuming, tilt expo- 
ſed to the open Air. (6.) In the famous River of Nie are abun- 
dariee of Crocodiles, thoſe terrible and devouring Animals, which Bo- 
chartus (de Animalibus, S. S. Part 2. Chap. 16; 17, 18.) endeavows- 
to prove to be the ſame with that Creature mentioned in the Book 
of Fob under the Name of Leviathan, thought commonly, and hi- 
therto taken for the Whale, A compleac Skeleton of this Animal, 
about four Yards three Quarters long, may be ſeen in the Repo- 
| ſtory of Greſbam College, being preſented to the Royal Society by 
that truly worthy and ingenious Gentleman, the honourabie Sit 
Robert Southavell, To theſe Curioſities of Egypt, I might here add 
that ſupernatural (but fictitious) Prodigy that's reported to be year- 
ly ſeen near to Old Cairo, viz. The annual Reſurrection of many 
dead Bones, on Holy Wedneſday, Thurſday, and Friday (according to 
the old Calendar) which both Twrks and Chriſtians in thoſe Parts do 
firmly believe, and that by Means of ſome pious Frauds of a few 
deſigning Santo's among them. 


Archbiſhopzicks, 8c.} Arcbbiſbopricks, Biſoprickt, Univerſities, 
See Natolia, pag. 271. | 


Manners.) The Egyptians now-a-days (being Perſons of 4 low 
Statute, tawny Complexion, and of ſpare Bodies) are generally rec- 
koned Cowards, luxurious, cruel, cunning; and treacherous ; they 
much degenerate from their Anceſtors in every thing, ſave only 4 
vain Affectation of divining, which ſome as yet pretend unto, 


Language.) The chief Language commonly us d in this Coutitry; 
is the Turkiſp and vulgar Arabick, or Motisk, «ſpecially the latter. 
The Arabs brought in their Language with their Conqueſis, which 
hath been preſerved here ever ſince; but the Cophi7s till retain the 
Uſe of the ancient Exyptian Tongue (which is very different from 
all the Oriental Languages) eſpecially in their religious Per forman- 
ces. In Plates of any conſiderable Trathck, many of the European 


Tongues are underſtood and ſpoken, 3 
„ SEßsvernment. ] 
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Government.) This Country (very famous of old, both in ſa- 
cred and profane Hiſtory) being a Province of the Twrkiſs Empire; 
is governed by a particular Baſſe or Beglerbeg, who commonly re- 
ſideth at Grand Cairo, which Poſt is generally eſteemed the moſt 
honourable Government of any belonging to the Port; having un- 
der him no leſs than fifteen different Governments, as alſo a power- 


ful Militia, commonly reckoned the moſt conſiderable of all the Ot- 


toman Empire. | 
Arms.) See Turkey in Europe, pag. 188. 
Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country (being Moors, Turks, 


and Arabs, beſides the natural Egyptians ) are, for the moſt Part, 
ſtricter Obſervers of Mabomet s Doctrine, than any People elſewhere 


through all the Ottoman Dominions. Here alſo are Feevs in great 


Numbers, as alſo many Chriſtians, called Cophti, who follow the 
Errors of Eutycbes and Dioſcorus, yet not concurring with them in 
every Point. The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted here by St. Mast, 


who is univerſally acknowledged to have been the firſt Biſhop of 


Alexandria. 
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Algiey « — 
Bug ia —— — 
Gigiari 
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Algiers are From W. to E. 


Beggia —-—— 
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Tunis — — 
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From Weſt to Eaſt upon 


Tunis are the Seu -Coaſt. 
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2 88 are T From 8. to N. 


Name. J4rbary C comprehending Mauritania of the Ancients, 
as alſo Africa propria, and Lybia ; now bounded on 
the Eaſt by Egypt; on the Weſt by Part of the Atlantick Ocean; 
on the North by the Mediterranean Sea; and on the South by Bil 
dulgerid} is term'd by the Italians, Barbaria ; by the Spamards, Ber- 
beria; by the French, Barbarie ; by the Germans, Barbaryen ; and 
by the Engliſs, Barbary ; fo called by the Saracens, from Barbar; 
(which ſignifieth a murmuring Sound) becauſe this People ſeem'd at 
firſt to their Conquerors, to pronounce their Language after a ſtrange 
murmuring Manner. Others do rather imagine, that the Romans 
upon the Con ueſt of this Country, call'd it Barbaria, and the In- 
habirants — becauſe of the Rudeneſs and Barbarity of 
their Manners. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is indifferently temperate, and ge. 
nerally eſteem'd very healthful to breathe in. The oppoiite Part of 
the Globe to Barbary is Part of Mare del Zur, and Mare Paci ſicum, 
lying between 173 and 211 Degrees of Longitude, with 29 and 
37 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 5 


Soil. ] This Country lying in the fourth and fifth North Climate 
is very fertile in Corn, and moſt kinds of Fruit, altho' tis full of 
Mountains and Woods, eſpecially towards the Mediterranean Sea, It 
breedeth many Kinds of Beaſts, particularly Lions and Leopards, 
with many Apes, and ſome Elephants, beſides abundance of Cattle. 
The longeſt Day in the Northmolt Parts is about fourteen _ 
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and a Quarter; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt ten Hours and an 
half, and che Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Ho- 


ney, Wax, Oil, Sugar, Flax, Hemp, Hides, Cordevants, Dates, 
Almonds, Mantles, &c. 


Aarities.] On Mount Zagoan( about fix Miles South from Tunit) 
are many Ruins of an old Cattle, built by the ancient Romans, with 
ſeveral Latin Inſcriptions, as yet to be feen upon divers Marble 
Stones. (2.) From the aforeſaid Mountain to the City of Carthage, 
was once a curious Aquedu# : And upon Mount Greſlet, (in the 
ſame Neighbourhood ) are ſome plain Veſtigia of Roman Magnifi- 
cence, ſtill viſible to this Day. (3.) In the City of Morocco are two 
magnificent Temples, one built by Aly, and the other by Adul Mu- 
men, which deſerve the particular Regard of, a curious Traveller, 
(4) In the Palace Royal of the Morocco Emperors (a Building of a 
vaſt Extent, and term'd by the Natives, Alcacave or Michouart) is a 

ſtately Moſque, with a very high Turret, on whoſe Top are four 
Apples of ſolid pure Gold, which altogether weigh ſeven hundred 
Pounds Weight; and in another Court of the faid Palace is a prodi- 
gious high Tower, fo contrived, that the Emperor can mount up to 
the Top of it on Horſeback. (5.) In the City of Fez is that famous 
Moſque called Caruven, which is ſaid to be almoſt half a Mile in 
Circuit, and furniſhed with thirty Gates of a prodigious Bigneſs. It 
hath above three hundred Ciſterns to waſh in, before they go to 
Prayers; and in it are upwards of nine hundred Lamps, which are 
commonly lighted, and burn every Night. (6.) A few Miles from 
the Ruins of Tangier is a narrow Deſcent of many Fathoms deep 
(reſembling that of a Coal-pit) which leads into a large ſubterranean 
Apartment, from whence are Paſſages into ſeveral other Apartments, 
all of em done with good Marble; and no ways to be doubted but 
that they were deſigned by the Ancients for ſeveral Repoſitories for 
their Dead, there being found in them as yet many Urns and Sta- 
tues, with ſome Inſcriptions in the Punick Language. (7) Over a 
certain River called Sabu (as it runs between two Hills, term'd 
Benja-jaſga and Stlego) is a remarkable Bridge, or rather a ready 
Way of paſſing from one Side of the River to the other; and that 
by the Help of two large Stakes fix'd faſt in the Ground (on either 
Side one) between which are extended two ſtrong Ropes, and to 
one of them is ty'd a Kind of a big Basket, able to contain ten 
Men, into which the Paſſengers being enter'd, and pulling one of 
the Ropes, ( which runs by a Pulley ) they waft themſelyes over 
much ſooner than we Europeans can paſs either by Bridge or Boat. 
vide Dapper's late Deſcription of Africa, | 


Y'3 Arch 
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Archbiſhopzicks,&c.] 4rcbbi/opricks, Biſbopricks Univerſities, none. 


Manners.) The Barbarians L thus characteriz d of old by Hero- 
dian, Mauri ( inquit ille) genus ſunt hominum ſuapte natura cœ di: 
avidiſſimum, uikilique non facile audens & deſperatis ſimiles, con- 
temptu ſcilicet mortis & periculorum ] are now a People that's gene- 
rally very inconſtant, crafty, and unfaithful, active of Body, im- 
patient of Labour, and covetous of Honour. Some of em are ſtu- 
dious in Matters of their Law; and others are inclined to the li- 
beral Sciences, eſpecially Pbiloſopby and the Mathematicks, The 
Inhabitants of Salle, Tripoli, and Algiers, are mightily given to Pi- 
racy; and many of the Merocco's are much addicted to Merchandi- 
zing. Diſpers'd thro? all theſe Countries are the Arabs, who (eſpe- 
cially in Barca) exerciſe their common Trade of robbing and mo- 
leſting Travellers on the Highway. | 


Language.) In moſt of the Sea-port Towns, and over all the 
Countries bordering on the Sea, the prevailing Language is Ara- 
beſque, or corrupt Arabick, In the City of Morocco, and ſeveral 
other Places, they ſtill retain their ancient Language, or rather a 
corrupt DialeQ of the old African. The trading People, eſpecially 
in their Dealing with Strangers, do uſe a.certain Fargon, com- 
pounded chiefly of Spaniſ and Portugue xe, not unlike the Lingua 
Franca among the Turks. | 32 


Sovernment. ] This large Country (comprehending ſeveral King- 
doms and Provinces) is chiefly under the Great Turk, and Emperor 
of Morocco, To the latter belong the Kingdoms of Morocco and Fez, 
and to him are aſcribed (or rather he aſſumeth) the following Titles, 
dir. Emperor of Africa, King of Morocco, Fez, Sus, and Taffalet; 
Lord of Gage, Dara, and Cuinea, and great Zeriff of Mabomet. 
The other Kingdoms or Provinces of this Country are moſtly ſub- 
ject to the Great Turk, and are governed by his particular Baſſa's 
ſet over em; only Tunis and Algiers (two conſiderable Common- 
wealths, or rather diſtin Kingdoms) tho' each of em hath their 
reſpective Baſſa appointed by the Grand Seignior, yet they're ſo ea- 
ger in maintaining their Liberties and Privileges, that thoſe Baſſa's 
are little more than mere Cyphers. For in the former of theſe the: 
Inhabitants have a Power of chuſing their own Governor or Cap-. 
tain, term'd the Dey, who rules the Kingdom, conſtitutes Cadi a, and 

paſſeth Sentence in all Affairs, whether Civil or Criminal. The Di- 
van of Tunis is compos'd of one Aga, one Chaya, twelve Odabachi, 
twenty-four Boulobacbhi, two Secretaries, and four Chiaoux, who 
judge in all Malters, after they have heard the Sentiment of the De) 
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who may accept or reject their Advice, as he thinks fit. As for 
Algiers, the Government thereof is lodg'd in the Hands of the Ar- 
my, particularly the Officers of the Fanizaries, of whom the Coun- 
cil of State is compoſed, and of it the Aga of the N anixaries is Pre- 
ſident. It's true, the Grand Seignior keeps always in this Place a 
Baſſa, with the Title of Viceroy, but he's at belt but a mere Sha- 
dow ; for he may nat ſo much as enter the great Divan, unleſs in- 
vited by the whole Council; and when admitted, he hath but one 
ſingle Voice, and can only adviſe in Matters. Beſides theſe two 
potent Republicks of this Country, there's another, viz. that of Tyi- 
poli ; but it is intirely ſubject to the Grand Seignior, who governs 
the ſame by a particular Baſſa ſent from the Ottoman Court, and 
renew'd every third Year. He is honour'd with the Standard of 


Tunis, and the Title of Beglerbeg. 


Arms. The chief independent Potentate in theſe Countries be- 
ing the Emperor of Fez and Morocco, he bears for Arms three Wheels 


Argent. As for the reſt of Barbary, vide Turkey in Europe, pag. 188. 


Religion.] The eſtabliſhed Religion of this Country is Mabome- 
taniſm ; but the Inhabitants of Morocco differ from other Mabometans 
in ſeveral conſiderable Points; particularly thoſe maintained by the 
Followers of Hamet ( the firſt of the preſent Race of the Morocco 
, Emperors ) who was at firſt a kind of Monk, and quitting his Re- 
tirement, A. C. 1514. began publickly to preach to the People, That 
the Doctrine of Hali and Omar, and other Interpreters of the Law, 
was only human Traditions, beſides ſeveral other Things of that 
Nature, which occaſion'd ſuch Animoſities between other Turks and 
the Morocco's, that a Turkiſs Slave with them is no whit better treated 
than a Chriftian. There are alſo many Perſons in and about Algiers, 
who likewiſe differ from the other Mabometans in divers Particu- 
lars, Some of em maintain, That to faſt ſeven or eight Months 
doth merit eternal Happineſs : That the Ideots are the Elect of God: 
That Sins againſt Nature are Virtues: That the Marabouts among 
'em are inſpir'd by the Devil, and yet they account it an honour- 
able Thing to be defiled by one of 'em. Theſe, and many other 
ſuch ridiculous Follies, do they believe and avouch. The Chriſtian 
Faith was firſt planted in this Country by ſome of the ſeventy Diſ- 
ciples, and St. Simon the Apoſtle, firnamed Zelotes, F 
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8 E CT. III. 
Concerning Bildulgerid. 


d, m. 
C 346 oO 3 (Length from W. to E, 
E yore 3 31 00 of Lon. 8 is about 2040 Miles. 
— A.. 6 
2 29 co? %) Breadth from N. to S. is 
1 31 00 8 f *. 5 about 300 Miles. 
Teſſet—— —— [Ide 
Bildulgerid | Dara — 23 1dem— 
compre- | Segelmeſs © i Idem-—\ From W. 
hends the( Tegorarin —— — 80 Idem to E. 
Provinces | Zeb — 2 


2 \ Teulachay 
of Bildulgerid, prop. ſo call'd | 5 |Capheſa— 
Deſart of Barca None conſiderable. 
Name.] Dudulgerid [the ancient Numidia, and now bounded on 
| B the Eaſt by Egypt; on the Weſt by Part of the vaſt 
Atlantick Ocean; on the North by Barbary ; and on the South by 
Zara, or the Deſart] is term'd by the Italtans, Spaniards, French, 


Germans, and Engliſp, Bildulgerid ; ſo called from the valt Number 


of Dates it produceth, the Name in the Arabick Tongue lignifying a 
Date. 


Air.) The Air of this Country is very hot, but generally eſteem'd 
abundantly wholeſom to breathe in. The oppolite Place of the 


Globe to Bildulgerid, is that Part of Mare del Zur, and Mare Paci- 


ficum, lying between 167 and 212 Degrees of Longitude, with 
20 and 31 Degrees of Southern Latitude, 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (it lying in the third and fourth 
Nor. h Climate) is ſome what barren, the Ground for the moſt Part 
being very ſandy, yet in ſome low Vallies is found Corn, and great 
Quantity of Dates. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is a- 
bout fourtcen Hours; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt ten Hours and a 
Quarter ; and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Country are very few, 
they chicfly conſiſting in Corn, Catfle, Dates, and Indigo. 


Rarities. 
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Rarities.) A certain River (whoſe Origin is in Mount flat, but 
watereth the Plain of Bildulgerid in its main Body) paſling by a 
Town called Taleocha, hath a Current of Water extremely warm ; 
and is known to European Travellers by no other Name than Ia Ri- 
viere chaude, or, The hot River. (2.) There's another River iffuin 
out of the Mountains of Numidia, and paſſing by the four Forts of 
Iran, diſgorgeth it ſelf into the main Ocean, between Bojadore and 
the Town of Nun, which in the Winter-time (when other Rivers 
do uſually ſwell over their Banks) grows commonly dry, and 
thereupon by the Frank Name of la Riviere Seche. (;3.) Nigh to the 
aforeſaid Teleocha is a little Village, called Deuſen, which is of great 
Antiquity, being built by the Romans, as appears by the Remains 
of ſeveral Structures, and ſome Roman Sepulchres ; beſides the Va- 
ricty of Medals (found frequently after a Rain) having commonly a 
Hcad upon one Side of 'em, with Latin Inſcriptions, and Trophies 
on the other. Vide Dapper's late Deſcription of Africa. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Arcbbiſtopricks, Biſbofricks, Univerſities, 


none, 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country ( beſides the Na- 
tives) being chiefly Arabs, are generally ignorant, cruel}, leache- 
rous, and much given to Robbing. 


Language.) All we can learn of the Language commonly uſed 
by the Natives -of this Country 1s, that "tis as rude and batharous 


as they themſelves, The Arabs here reſiding do {till retain their 
own Tongue, 


Government.) This great Body is ſubject unto ſeveral little 
Kings, or Lords, who (for the moſt Part) are tributary to the Great 
Turk, and Emperor of Morocco. Some Places are govern'd in Form 


of independent Commonwealths, and others are without any kind 
of Government or Order among them. 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The Religion profeſs'd by the ſavage Inhabitants of 
this Country is that of Mahometaniſm ; but many of em are ſunk 
into the groſſeſt Stupidity, as to religious Matters, either not know- 
ing what they profeſs, or profeſſing as good as none at all. Here are 
ſeveral Fexys ſcattered up and down in thoſe Places beſt inhabited. 
The Chriſtian Faith was firſt planted in this Country much about 
the ſame Time with Barbary, Of which already, 1 
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SECT. IV. 
Concerning Faarg, or the Deſart. 
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Name.) Aara (a Part of ancient Lybia, the Seat of the Getuli 

5 and Garamantes; now bounded on the Eaſt by Part 
of Egypt and Nubia; on the Weſt by the vaſt Atlantic Ocean; on 
the North by Bildulgerid ; and on the South by Negroe- Land] is ter- 
med by the Italians, Zaara ; by the $þamards, Zaara o Deſerto ; 
by the French, Zahara ou Deſart ; by the Germans, Zaara or Miſte; 
and by the Engliſh. Zaara, or the Deſart ; ſo called by the Arabians ; 
the Name ſignifying a Deſart, becauſe tis a Country very barren, 
and thinly inhabited. | | 


Air.] The Afr of this Country is much the ſame as in Bildulge- 
rid, only a little more hot, but very wholeſom to breathe in. The 
oppolite Place of the Globe to Zaara is that Part of Mare del Zur, 
and Mare Pacificum, lying between 167 and 207 Degrees of Lon- 
gitude, with 15 and 26 Degrees of South Latitude. 


oil.] This Country (lying in the third and fourth North Cli- 
-_ 1 generally dis, dry and ſandy, is not fertile either for 
Corn or Fruits; yea, tis generally ſo barren, that its Inhabitants 
can hardly live. Such are thoſe vaſt Deſarts, and terrible Moun- 
rains of Sand in this Country, that Travellers are frequently redue d 
to great Extremities, being liable either to be overwhelm'd with 
the Sand ( if a Tempeſt of Wind ariſe) or to _ with Thirſt, if. 
it chance not to rain. To prevent the laſt of theſe (the firſt being 


idable in Caſe of Wind ) they commonly kill one of their Ca- 
— op — drink the Water in his Stomach; thoſe Creatures taking 
in fo large a Quantity at one Time, as ſufficeth — | 
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or fiftcen Days together. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part is 
about thirteen Hours and a Quarter: The ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt, 
is ten Hours three Quarters, and the Nights proportionably, ' 


conſiderable, they chiefly conlifting in a few Camels, Dates, and 
Cattle. es a 4 | 


Commodities.) The Commodities of this Country are very in- 


Narities.] Nigh to C. Bojadore, on the Welt of Zaara, are cer- 
tain Banks of Sand ſtretching along that Part of the Coaſt, towards 
which ſo ſtrong a Current ſets in, that the Water being in a mighty 
Agitation, both Waves and Sand mixing together, do not only re- 
ſemble a boiling Salt-pan, but alſo they frequently mount up to a 
prodigious Height. (2. ) In the Deſart of Aracan are two Tombs with 
Inſcriptions upon em, importing, that the Perſons there interr'd 
were a rich Merchant and a poor Carrier (who both dy'd of Thirſt) 
and the former had given ten thouſand Ducats for one Cruiſe of 
Water. (3.) North of Gaogo are ſome Veſtigia of the ancient Cyrene, 
the chief City of Lybia Cyrenaica, and formerly one of the tamous 
Pentapolis. | | 


| Arcchbiſhopzicks, &c.J Archbiſtopricks, Biſepricks,Univerſaties,none. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country being moſtly Arabs, 


are an ignorant, brutiſh, and ſavage Kind of People, reſembling 
rather wild Beaſts than rational Creatures, 


Language.) What was ſaid of the Language ſpoken by the Na- 
tives of Bildulgerid, the ſame may be affirmed of that commonly 
uſed in this Country, viz. That it is as rude and barbarous as they 
who ſpeak it. . 


Sovernment.] This great Country is ſubject to ſeveral part ĩcu- 
lar Lords, whom they term Xeques ; but many of them wander up 


and down, hunting in great Companies, accounting themſelves in- 
dependent, EY 


Arms.) 


Religion.] This Country being ſtock d with Arabs, the only Re- 
lig ion here profeſa d is that of Mabomet; but fo barbarou and brutiſh 
is the Generality of this People, that many of em live without the 
leaſt Sign of Religion among em. The Chriſtian Faith was once 
planted here, but quite exterminated towards the Beginning of the 
eighth Century. | ' > > 
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e. . 
Concerning the Land of the Negroes. 


d. m · 
. to W. i 
Z Ybetween $305 od of Lon. ( 5 ho e Mites. y 
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of Mandinga Idem—— / From W. to 
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Beſides theſe, is the Country of the Faleſes, upon the Mouth of 


the Niger. 
PName.]\, TEgroe-Land, or the Land of the Negroes (unknown to 
the Ancicnts, and bounded on the Eaſt by Nubra; on 
the Weſt by Part of the Atlantic Ocean; on the North by Zaara; 
and on the South by Cui ea) is term'd by the [talians, Paeſe di Mori; 
by the Spantards, Tierra de les Negros ; by the French, Pays des Ne- 
gres; by the Germans, Moren- land; and by the Engliſh, Nezroe- Land, 
or, The Land of the Negroes ; ſo called either from the Colour of its 
Inhabitants, or the River Niger. ; 

Air.) The Air of this Country is very warm, yet generally eſteem'd 
ſo wholeſom to breathe in, that ſick Perſons are reported to be 
brought thither from ſeveral of the adjacent Countries, and upon their 
Stay in it for any con ſiderable Time, are perfectly reſtor'd to their 
former Health, The oppolite Place of the Globe to Negroe- _ is 
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Part of the Weſt American Ocean, lying between 164 and 200 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 8 and 22 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country (lying in the ſecond and third 
North Climate) is very rich, eſpecially towards the River Niger, 
which overflows a conſiderable Part thereof, as the Nile doth Egypt. 
Here is great Store of Corn and Cattle, and Variety of Herbs. Here 
are many Woods, and thoſe well furniſhed with Elephants, and 
other Beaſts, both wild and tame. Here alſo are ſeveral Mountains, 
and thoſe richly lin'd with valuable Mines of Silver and Gold. The 
longeſt Day in che Northmoſt Part of this Country is about thirteen 
Hours and a Quarter; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is eleven Hours 
and a Quarter, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are 


Oftricch-Feathers, Gums, Amber, Gold, Red-Wood, Civet, and 
Elephants Teeth, Ec. 


Rarities.) In Fuala (a little Kingdom in the Country of the a- 
lofes) is a ſmall River, call'd by the Franks, Rio de la Grace; oppo- 
lite to whoſe Mouth is a conſiderable Bank of Sand, out of which 
there iſſueth, at low Water, a gentle Stream of curious freſh Water, 
molt pleaſant to the Taſte, (z.) Next to Sanyeng (a Village in the 
ſame Country) is a Well of ten Fathom depth, whoſe Water is na- 
turally ſo very ſweet, that in Taſte it comes nothing ſhort of ordi- 
nary Sugar. (3.) In the Province of Fago, the ſandy Deſart is of 

uch a Nature, that human Podies laid in the ſame (for many Per- 


ſons periſh in endeavouring to croſs it) don't in the leaſt corrupt, 
but become hard, like the Egyptian Mummies, 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbipopricks, Biſbopricks, Univerſities, 


none. 


Manners.] The Negroes (having their Denomination from the 
Blackneſs of their Complexion) are a People very ignorant in all 
Arts and Sciences, In Behaviour extremely rude and barbarous, 
much given to Luxury, addicted to beaſtly Pleaſures, and univer- 
ſally great Idolaters. In the maritime Flaces they trade in Slaves 
with the Europeans, ſelling to them not only what Captives they 
take in Wars with one another, but alſo (many times) their neareſt 
Relations, even Wives and Children not excepted. 


Language. ] In this vaſt Country there are Variety of I anguapes, 
and very different from one another, The principal of which are 
the Sangai and Culer ; that of Gualata, and what they ordinarily 


uſe 


418 Negree-Land. 


uſe in Guangara, In the Country of the Falofes, are thoſe called 
by the Names of Bolm and Timna ; the firſt being a Language that's 
extremely rough in Pronunciation, and hard to be learn d; but the 
other is generally reckoned very ſweet and eaſy. | 


Government.) This ſpacious Country is ſubject to many Kings 
who are abſolute over their own Territories; but all, or moſt 

'em, are tributary to one Sovereign, viz. the King of Tombute, 
who is reckoned the moſt powerful of em all. Next to him are 


Mandingo, Gago, and Cano. 
Arms.) 


Religion.] The numerous Inhabitants of this vaſt Country, are 
either Mabometans, or groſs Idolaters; and ſome in the midland 
Provinces live without any Sign of Religion or Worſhip among them, 
A faint Knowledge of the Moſaical Law was once introduc d into 
ſome Parts of Negroe- Land; and the Marabouts of Cambea and Caſſan 
give {till a confus d Account of the hiſtorical Part of the Old TH. 
ment, They acknowledge the Exiſtence of one God, and never 
adore him under any corporeal Repreſentation. ., They alſo own 
our bleſſed Saviour as a mighty Prophet, and Worker of Miracles, 
They generally uſe Cireumeiſion, as other Mahometans do. Chri- 
ftianity got once ſome Footing in theſe Parts of the World, but was 
wholly overclouded by Mahometaniſm, towards the Middle of the 
tenth Century, 
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8 * . VI. 
Concerning Guinea. 
N a d. m. k f-om W 
| ' . © 349 oo 2 Length to E. is 
2 between 8 00 Fof Lon, o( — 1320 Miles. 
8 | 4 Breadth from N. to S. is 
2 — about 360 Miles. 
Timan 


The Kingdom of Benin Arda 


Name.] Vinea [unknown to the Ancients, and properly a Part >. 
of Negroe-Land; now bounded on the Eaſt by Part of 


Ethiopia Exterior; on the Weſt by ſome of the vaſt Atlantick Ocean; 
on the North by Negroe-Land ; and on the South by Part of the E- 
thiopick Ocean] is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, Guinea; by 


the French and Germans; Guirze; and by the-Engliſ, Guinea ; ſo 
call'd, as moſt imagine, from the Nature of the Soil, and exceſlive 


Heat of the Country, the Name ſignifying Hot and Dry, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is extremely hot, and very un- 
wholeſom, efpecially to Strangers, with whom it ſo diſagreeth, that 
many live but a ſhort Time ater their Arrival in it. The oppoſite 
Place of the Globe to Guinea is that Part of Nee Guinea, and adja- 
cent Ocean, between 170 and 197 Degrees of Longitude, with five 
and thirteen Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.] The soi in many Places is wonderful fertile, producing 
the choiceſt of Grains and Fruit. This Country is well ſior'd with 
Elephants, whoſe Teeth bring great Gain to the Inhabitants, when 


either ſold or barter*d for other Goods of choſe Merchants who trade 


with them; Here alſo are ſeveral inexhauſtible Mines of Gold; and 


in many of its Rivers are found ſome Pearls of great Value, with 


about twelve Hours and three Quarters ; the ſhorteſt in the South- 
_ . Hours and three Quarters, and the Nights propor- 
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Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Country are 
Gold, Ivory, Hides, Wax, Amber-gris, Guinea-Pepper, Red-Wood, 
Sugar, Civet, Oc, 


Karities.] So impetuous is the Current of Rio da volta, that the 
Sea, for about a Mile near the Place where the River diſgorgeth it 
ſelf, appears always of a whitiſh Colour, and is ſaid 1 4 
ſweetiſh Taſte for almoſt ten Fathoms deep. (z.) In ſeveral Party 
of Guinea grows a certain Tree (commonly called Mignolo) which 
having an Inciſion made in its Body, doth yield an excellent Li- 
quor, of much Requeſt among the Natives, proving to them more 
pleaſant, ſtrong, and nouriſhing, than the choiceſt of Wines, 
(3) In ſeveral Inland Provinces of Guinea, and the Countries ad- 
jacent, is ſometimes ſeen that remarkable Creature, term'd Savage by 
the Portugueze [and by the Natives, Jueja Marrow] but moſt uſually 
found in Angola (and there called Curang Outang) from whence 
one was lately brought to England, and view'd by Multitudes of 
People at London. Such Creatures walk frequently upright as Men ; 
at other times on all Four; and fo near is their Reſemblance to hu- 
man Shape, that many of the Negroes either take them for real Men, 
imagining that by long Continuance in the Woods they're become 
Demi-Brutes, or look upon them as the ſpurious Iſſues of unnatural 
Commixtures. Some of our modern Travellers would fain per- 
ſwade the World, that ſuch Creatures are the genuine Offspring ei- 
ther of the ancient Satyrs or Pygmies, ſo famous among the Poets, 
and fo frequently mentioned by Pliny (who ſpoke much of them by 
Hearſay). Put others, with more Shew of Probability, do reckon 
them ſpecifically the ſame with the Apes of Borneo, already men- 
tioned, pag. 299. For a full and ſatisfactory Account of this re- 
markable Creature, with a nice Examination of the various Con- 
jectures about it, I refer the Reader to a particular Treatiſe on that 
Subject, lately publiſh'd by the learned Dr. Tyſcn. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c ] Archbiſpopricks, Biſbopricks, Univerſities, 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country are great Idolaters, very 
ſuperſtitious, and much given to ſtealing. In Complexion they're of 
the blackeſt Sort, and moſt of em walk quite naked without the leaſt 
Shame. Some of em on the Sea-Coaſlts are given to Trading, and 
underſtand Commerce tolerably well: But generally they're a cheat- 
ing, proud, lazy, and fluttiſh Kind of People. Remarkable is one 
fundamental Law (or rather an ancient Cuſtom) among ſome People 
upon the Yuaque Coaſt, viz, That every Perſon is obliged to 5 
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take himſelf to the ſame Trade or Employment which his Fore- 
fathers have followed. Upon the Death of a Husband in the King- 
dom of Benin, the Widow becomes wholly ſubject to her own Son 
(if any) and may be reckoned among his Number of Slaves ; only 
with this Difference, iat, ſue cart be ſold without Leave obtain'd 
from the immediate Prince of the Country where they live, To kill 
a conſiderable Number of Slaves at the Funeral of any great Perſon, 


was a Cuſtom (almoſt) univerſal thro all Pagan Countries, and 


particularly here, but much worn out in theſe latter Ages. 


Language. ] The chief Language in this Country is that call'd 
Sungai, which is alſo underſiood and ſpoken in ſeveral adjacent 
Countries, particularly Tombut and Melli. Of the ſeveral Tongues 
in Uſe upon the Golden Coaft, that of the Acaniſtes is moſt univerſal 
being current almoſt all G over ; except Anten, Acara, Ningo, 
and Sinco, which have each their particular Dialects. The trading 
Part of em underſtand and ſpeak Portugue ge. em 


Government. ] This Country owneth Subjection to ſeveral So- 
vereigns, the chief of whom is ordinarily ſtil'd, The 
Guinea, to whom divers other Kings and Princes are ſubje&, Next 
to him is the King of Benin, who is eſteemed a powerful Prince, 
having ſeveral States ſubject and tributary unto him. 


Arms. ] 


Religion.] Pagariſm is the Religion of this Country, the Profel- 
ſion whereof is attended with many ridiculous Superſtitions ; and in 
ſome Places on the Golden , that diabolical Cuſtom of offering up 
human Sacrifices 1s ſtill in uſe, but not ſo current as formerly. The 
Pythagorean Opinion (embrac'd by a great Part of the heathen World) 
prevails mightily here. Thoſe of the Kingdom of Benin do own a ſu- 
preme Being, whom they call by he Name of Orifa, acknowledging 
him as the Creator of Heaven and Earth; but think it needleſs to 
ſerve him, becauſe (ſay they) he being infinitely Good, will be ſure 
not to hurt them. On the very contrary Account, they're very care- 
ful in paying their Devotions, and offering Sacrifices to the Devil, 
or ſome bad Spirit, who they think is the Cauſe of all their Calami-, 
ties, They likewiſe offer up a yearly Sacrifice to the Sea, reckon- 
ing thereby to appeaſe the Waves, and procure calm and peaceable 
Weather. In ſeveral other Parts of this Country are neither Idol 
nor Temple, and many of the People ſeem to entertain but very 
fender Hopes of a future State; and wholly deny the Reſurtection 
of the Body, except thoſe who are kill'd in the Wars. Which Excep- 
tion hath been undoubtedly inculcated upon em, by ſome of their 
Princes, and that, tis very probable, out of a political Deſign. 
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Concerning Nubia. 
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Name. UB IA (known formerly under the ſame Name; and 

N now bounded on the Eaſt by Part of Ethiopia Exte- 
rior; on the Welt by Zaara and Negroe-Land ; on the North by 
Egypt and Part of Bi/dulgerid ; and on the South by Ethiopia Inte- 
ior} is term'd by the 1talians and Spaniards, Nubia ; by the Fren bh, 
Nubie ; by the Germans, Nubien; and by the Engliſh, Nubia; fo 
called from its ancient Inhabitants, the Nubi, or Nubii ; or (accord- 
ing to others) the Nobade or Nebades ; and finally, ſome would 
derive its Name from Nuabia (once) the capital City of the Whole 
Country. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is every where extremely hot, it 

being ſeldom qualified with Showers of Rain. The oppolite Place 
of the Globe to Nabia is Part of Mare del Zur, lying between 211 
and 219 Degrees of Longitude, with 14 30, and 22 Degrees of 
Southern Latitude. 5 


Soll. ] The Soi of this Country (it lying in the ſecond and thitd 
North Climate) is ſaid to be very fertile in thoſe Parts adjacent to 
the River Nile; but elſewhere tis generally very barren, beit 
cumbered with many formidable Mountains of Sand, Here is 
Store of Elephants, ſome Sugar-Canes, and (as ſeveral report) a few 
Mines of Gold. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about 
thirteen Hours and half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt eleven Hours 


and half; and the Nights proportionably. e 
Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country are 
Livet, Sugar, Ivory, Arms, Se 0,90 


Na⸗ 
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Rarities. ] In divers Parts of Nubia are ſtill extant the Ruins of 
many Chriſtian Churches (being reckoned one hundred and fiſty in 
all) with ſeveral Pictures of our bleſſed Saviour, the Virgin Mary, 
and many Saints. Moſt obſervable is that ſtrange ſubtle Poiſon 
produc'd in this Country, one Grain thereof being able to (kill ten 
Men in a Quarter of an Hour. It's commonly fold at an hundred 
Ducats an Ounce ; but never to Strangers; unlefs they promiſe by 
Oath not to uſe it in theſe Parts of the World. Remarkable is this 
Country for being the Birth- place of the famous Nubian Geograpber, 


Archbiſhopzicks, dec. J ArebbiPopricks, DiPopricks, Univerſitics, 


none. 


Manners.] The Nubiaws (of a Colour extraordinary black) are 
faid to be a ſtrong, couragious, and cunning fort of People, much 
given to War, very laborious, and many of em exceeding wealthy, 
there being eſtabliſned a conſiderable Traffick between them and 
the Merchants of Grand Cairo in Egypt. | 


Language.) The Nabiam have a particular Language of their 
own, which hath fome Affinity with the Arabick and Chaldean ; as 
alſo ſome Agreement with the old Eeyptiay Tongue. 


Sovernment.] This Country is govern'd by its own indepen- 
dent King, who is ſaid to be à very powerful Prince. One of his 
Predeceſſors called cyriaaus, upon Information of the Chriſtiant be- 
ing oppreſs d in Egypt, is reported to have rais d one hundred chou. 
fand Horſe for their Relief, rg. 


Arms.) „ 

Religion.] This ſpacious Country wus once Chriſtin ; but the 
Miniſtry failing, the Inhabitants, Fl want of —— fell —— 
Chriſtianity, and in Proceſs of Time became either ſtrict — 
tant, or groſi 1dolaters, The Sound of the bleſſed Goſpel did reach 
the Nublanr, and was cordially received by them ia the eatlieſt 
Ages of the Church. 2 : : 
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HIS yaſt complex Body being generally confider'd, as divi- 
| ded into theſe two Claſſes, viz. Upper and Loever, or rather 
Ethiopia Interior and Exterior ; I ſhall ſeparately treat of them both. 
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$. 1. Ethiopia Interior, or the Land of the Aby/Ins, 


Name. T' HIS Country [badly known to the Ancients, and 
now bounded on the North by Nubia ; on the Eaſt, 

Weſt, and South, by Ethiopia Exterior] is term'd by the 1talians and 
Spaniards, Aby ſinia; by the French, I Empire des Abyſſins ; by the 
Germans, Abyſſinen ; and by the Eugliß, Ethiopia Interior, or, The 
Land of the Abyſſins. It's called Interior, becauſe of its Situation, 
in reſpe& of the other Ethiopia, being encompaſs'd by the ſame on 
three Sides; and Abyſſinia, cither from the River Abas, or its In- 
habitants, whom the Arabian call Abaſf, a People once reſiding in 


Arabia Felix, The Name in the Egyptian Language ſignifieth ſcat · 
tered Nations, - 


Air.] This Country being wholly within the Torrid Zone, its Air 
is generally very hot, but yet in ſome Vallies extremely cool and 
temperate, by reaſon of the many and prodigious high Mountains, ſo 
ſituated in divers Places, that at certain Times of the Year, they in- 
tercept the Sun-beams from low Vallies lying between them. The 
oppolite Place of the Globe to the Land of the Abyſſins is Part of 
Mare del Zur, and Mare Paci ficum, lying between 212 and 222 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 9 and 16 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country (it lying in the firft, ſecond, 
third North, and firſt, ſecond, third South Climate ) is very diffe- 
rent ; for in ſome Placcs adjacent to the numerous Branches of the 
Nile, the Ground is fit to produce molt Sorts of Grain, Fruits, and 
Herbs in great Plenty; but in thoſe that are mountainous, and re- 
mote from the Nile, nothing is to be ſcen but vaſt Deſarts, ſandy. 
Mountains, and formidable Rocks. This Land is alſo ſaid to pro- 
duce great Store of Sugar-Canes, Mines of Iron, a great Quantity 
of Flax, and plenty of Vines ; but the Inhabitants either know not, 
or care not, to make uſe of theſe Things to any conſiderable Ad- 
vantage, The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about thirteen 
Hours and a half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is ten Hours and a 
half, and the Nights proportionably. | 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are 


Gold, Metals, ſome Gems, Corn, Cattle, Salt, Flax, Wines, Sugar- 
Canes, Sc. | 2 | 


Rarities.) Many are the natural Salt-Pits of excellent Rock-Sale 
in this Country; and in the Confines of Dancala and Tigra (two 
adjacent Kingdoms ) is a * of four Days Journey; one 

| £3 — Side 
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Side whereof is entirely cruſted over with pure white Salt, which 
ſerves the Inhabitants of the Country, both far and near; ſome 
Hundreds of Camels, Aſſes, and Mules, being daily employed 1 

carrying of it. (2.) In the Mountains of Gojame is a great oak 
hollow Rock; oppoſite to which is another ſo ſituated, that ( ac- 
cording to Travellers Accounts of thoſe Parts) a Word only whif- 
per'd on its Top, is heard at a conſiderable Diſtance, and the joint 
Voices of ſeveral Perſons ſpeaking at once, appear as loud as a great 
Shout of a numerous Army. (3.) Of the many Chriſtian Temples 
in this vaſt Empire, there are ten ſtately ones hewn out of the * 
Rock, which are reported to have been all perfected in twenty-four 
Vears; and each of em are ſaid to be proportionable in all its Parts; 
with Gates and Windows in a moſt regular Manner: For the 
Ichnography of one of thoſe Temples, vid. Comment. F. Ludolphi in 
Hiſtoriam ſuam Ethiopicam, lib. 2. cap. 5. pag. 235. (4.) In ſeve- 
ral Lakes of this Country, and the River Nie, is frequently ſeen 
that amphibious Creature, called by the Ethiopians, Bibut ; Hip- 
popotamus by the Greeks, becauſe of its having ſome Reſemblance to 
a Horſe in ſeveral Parts of the Body. This is that Creature which 
fort by the Name of Behemoth in the Book of Fob, according to the 
earned Bochartus [ De Animalibus, S. S. Par. 2. Cap. 15.) who there- 
in differs extremely from the Vulgar (and formerly receiv'd ) Opi- 
nion in this Matter. (F.) In other Lakes and Rivers is ſometimes 
taken the Tbypil Fi, whoſe Nature is ſuch, that if a Perſon only 
touch it, he's ſuddenly ſeiz d with an exceſſive Cold and Trembling. 
The Natives are ſaid to allay the violent Heat of burning Fevers 
by touching the Patient therewith, (6.) Of the many curious Birds 
in this Country, the Pipis is moſt obſervable, as being the ready 
Conductor of Hunters to find out their Game; for having diſcever'd 
any Beaſt in his lurking Place, he's ſaid to fly towards the Huntſ- 
men, and calling inceſſantly Fenton Ketre (which imports, that they 
ſhould follow him) he flies ſoftly before them, and is ſure to con- 
duct them to their delir'd Prey. (7.) Great is the Variety of firange 
Animals to be ſeen in various Provinces of this vaſt Empire; 4 
moſt noted of which are theſe Three. Firff, That Creature, com- 
monly call'd by the Natives, 4reebaris, [and by the Arabs, Harißb, 
or * me ; which hath one long Hora in its Forchead : Where- 
upon ſome conclude, that this is the famous Unicorn of the An- 
cients. ' Secondly, The Cameleopard,' (fo term'd from having a Head 
and Neck like a Camel, and a ſpotted Body as a Leopard) which is 
faid to have ſo long Legs, that a Man mounted on an ordinary 
Horſe may eaſily paſs under his Belly, without ſo much as 9 
him. Zaſth, The Zecora, which is generally reckoned thè molt 
comely Creature of all Quadrupedes whatſoever, For a particular 
Accouiit of theſe, and many more in this Country, vid. _—_ 
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above-mention'd, I. 1. cap. 10. And the learned Bochartus his 
Hierozoicon, Par. 1. Lib. 3. To theſe Rarities of this Country, 1 
might here add the thrice famous Mountain of Amara, which ought 
indeed to lead the Van, rather than bring up the Rear, if anly a 
tenth Part of what hath been related of it were really true. As for 
the Sabbatical River (mentioned both by Pliny and Foſephus, and 
which ſome of the modetu | Fees would fain perſwade the World, 
were now to be found. in this Country, being formerly ſaid to. be 
in Fudea) tis jultly looked upon as one of the many Rabbinical 


Fictions among them. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Altho' the 4% ns allow of an Eecleſiaſli- 
cal Hierarchy in the Hlexandriay Church (whoſe Patriarch is on d 
as their Head) yet they don't now admit of any other Order among 
em, ſuperior to that of a Presbyter, ſave only their Abbuna, 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country (being Perſons of 
a tawny Colour) are generally elteem'd an ignorant, lazy, and per- 


fidious Sort of People; not to be credited unlefs.they ſwear by the 


Life of their Emperor, Of ſeveral ridiculous-Cuſtoms among em, 
one is, That they generally hate a Smith as the Devil. Thoſe in 
and about Chaxumo are reckoned the beſt of the whole Empire; 


divers of them being accounted very ingenious, belides many others, 
who betake — 


es to a devout and religious Sort of Living. 

Language.) The Abyſin Tongue ſeems to have ſome Affinicy 
with the H and Chatdaick. It's divided into a great many Dia- 
lects (the chief and molt refin'd of which is the Amaris ) and thoſe 
ſeem different Languages within the Limits of this Empire, Re- 
markable is the 45055 Tongue for one thing truly ſingular, and pe- 
culiar to it, viz. That whereas the Letter A js reckoned the firſt, by 
the Abyſſins, tis commonly accounted the thirteenth, according to 
Ludelphus's Grammar. | * 


Government.) This ſpacious Country is ſubject to one Sove- 
reign, ſtil'd in the Ethiopian Language, Naggaſs (which ſignifleth 
Lord or Ruler) other wiſe, Neguſch, Nagaſche, i. e. Rex Regiom 5 As 
for the European Title of Preſter, or Pre tbyter Fobn, that's now re&- 
koned as one of the many vulgar Errors in the World. It's now 
282 agreed upon, that tis Erhiopian Monarch fancieth him - 


If to be ſprung from Solomon and Maqueda (or Ni aule, according 
to Foſephus) Queen of the South. He's ſaid to aſſume a great many 
vain and exorbitant Titles, expreſſing all thoſe Provinces by Names 
comprehended within the Circuit of his Dominions ; and ſtiling 
himſelf, be Beloved of God, prong from the Stock of Judah : The 

4 


Son 
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Son of David: The Son ef Solomon: The Son of the Column of Sion: 
The Son of the Seed of Jacob : The Son of the Hand of Mary: The 
Son of Nahu aſter the Fleſb : The Son of St. Peter and Paul after the 
Spirit, &c, His Government is altogether deſpotical, his Subjegs 
being treated as the worſt of Slaves. He is fo reverenc'd by the 
greateſt of em, that at his very Name they bow their Bodies, and 
touch the Ground with one of their Fingers. The Empire doth 
not deſcend to the eldeſt Son, but to him whom the Father upon 
his Death-bed ſnall be pleas d to name. | | 


Arms.) The Abyſin Emperors, for Enſigns Armorial, bear a 
Lion holding a Croſs, with the following Motto, Vicit Leo de Tyiby 
Juda. 8 | LENA 


Religion.) Within the Limits of this ſpacious Empire is a great 
Mixture of People, as Pagans, Fews, and Mahometans, of various 
Nations; but the main Body of the Natives is Chriſtian, . They 
hold the Written Word of God to be the only Rule of Faith; and 
that the Canon of holy Scripture conſiſts of eighty-five Books, 
whereof forty-ſix, they ſay, are in the Old, and thirty-nine in the 
New Teſtament. They're not well acquainted with the Apoſtolick 
Creed, but in lieu thereof do uſe the. Nicene, or rather Conſtantine 
politan. As to the grand Doctrine of the Incarnation, they're ge- 
nerally Eutychians, being formerly led into that deteſtable Hereſy 
by Dioſcorus, Patriarch of Alexandria. In the Perſon of their Em- 
peror they lodge the ſupreme Authority in all Matters, as well Ec- 
cleſiaſtical as Civil; and do thereupon wholly deny the Supremacy 
of the Biſhop of Rome, allowing him indeed to be the firſt Pa- 
triarch, but eſteeming it Antichriſtian in him, to pretend to a Ju- 
riſdiction over the whole Church of Chriſt, As they diſown the 
Pope's Supremacy, fo alſo do they diſclaim moſt Points of the Po- 
piſh Doctrine; particularly thoſe of Tranſubſtantiation, Purgatory, 
Service in an unknown Tongue, Auricular Confeſſion, Images in Chun- 
ches, Celebacy of the Clergy, Extreme Unfion, &c. They make uſe 
of different Forms in Baptiſm, and keep both Saturday and Sunday 
as Sabbath. They punQually obſerve Circumcifion, and abſtain 
from eating of Swines Fleſh, not out of any Regard to the Moſaick 

Law, but purely as an ancient Cuſtom of their Country, They're 
much inclin d to giving of Alms, and viſiting the Sick, Their di- 
vine Service doth wholly conſiſt in reading of the holy Scriptures, 
Adminiſtration of the Euchariſt, and hearing ſome Homilies of the 
Fathers, They repair to Church betimes, and never / enter with 
their Shoes on, nor ſit down, unleſs upon the bare Ground. They 
carefully obſerve the appointed Hours for publick Prayer, and per- 
form that Duty with great Devotion. In 'a Word, many 5 Fon 
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Abyſſns expreſs in ſeveral Reſpects a deep Senſe of Religion. For 
a particular Aceount of this People, both as to their Religion and 
other Remarkables, vid. 7. Ludolphus's Ethiopick Hiſtory, The Ro- 
man Miſſionaries, did ſo prevail about ſeventy Years ago, that the 
Popiſh Religion was like to have got ſure Footing in this Empire; 
for they had once. gain'd the Emperor and Court, and obtained a 
Proclamation in their Favour, enjoining the whole Body of the 
People to embrace. the Doctrine of the Roman Church. But the 
Aby(ſins were ſo loth to part wich the Religion of their Forefathers, 
that the Emperor's Endeavour to propagate the Roman Faith, occa- 
fion'd many dreadful InſurreQions in his Empire; which could not 
be quell'd without ſhedding a Sea of Blood. Finding therefore his 
Endeavours to be in vain, and dreading the Conſequence of making 
any new Attempt, he wholly gave over the Deſign, and not only 
return'd to his former Belief himſelf, but alſo gave Leave to all his 
Subjects to do the ſame, And that he might regain the {almoſt loſt} 
Affection of his People, he forthwith baniſh'd our of his Dominions 
all Roman Miſhonaries whatſoever, together with Alphonſo Mend 

a Jeſuit, who having been conſecrated Patriarch of Ethiopia at 
Lisbon, and approved by the Pope, had been honourably received 
by the Abyſſin Emperor under, that Character, and reſided at Court 
in a peaceable Diſcharge of his Office for ſeveral Years. As for the 
Plantation of Cbriſtianiiy in this Country, tis a conſtant Tradition 
among the Inhabitants, that the Eunuch baptized by Philip the 
Deacon, was Steward to the Empreſs of Ethropia ; and that upon 
his Return, he converted the Court and whole Empire to the 
Chriſtian Faith. But (following the Opinion of others) this Coun- 
try was deſtitute of the bleſſed Goſpel till the fourth Century, when 
firſt inſtructed therein by Frumentius (the Son of a Tyrian Merchant) 
who was conſecrated Biſhop by St. Athanaſius, and is commonly 
reckoned the firſt Abbuna of this mighty Empire. | 


§ 2. Ethiopia Exterior. 


Name. HIS Country (or rather a complex Body of ſeveral 
| Countries, and thoſe unknown to the Ancients) is 
bounded on the North by Abyſſinia; on the Eaſt, Weſt, and South, 
by the Ethiopick Ocean, Which Country, together with the Abyſſin 
Empire above-mentioned, is term'd by the Italians and Spaniards, 
Ethiopia ; by the French, Ethiopie ; by the Germans, Ethiopien ; and 


by the Engli, Ethiopia ; ſo called from due, uro; and a, valtus ; 


upon the Account of its exceſſive Heat, the greateſt Part thereof be- 
ing in the Torrid Zone. This Ethiopia is ſtil'd Exterior, becauſe of 
its Situation in reſpect of the other. | 
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Air.) This vaſt Body, comprehending ſeveral Kingdems, Em- 
pires, and Sovereignties, and thoſe mightily extended from South 
to North, can't reaſonably be ſuppoſed to enjoy the fame Nature of 
Air in all its Parts. In Biafara and Congo tis extremely hot, and 
would be intolerable to the Inhabitants, were it not qualified in the 
firſt of theſe Kingdoms, by daily Showers of Rain; and in the 
other by violent Winds, which frequently blow from the Weſtern 
Ocean. In Monomotapa and Monoemungi, as alſo the Coaſts of Ca- 
Tres, the Air is much more temperate; in Zanguebar, very unwhole- 
ſom ; and in Ajan and Aber, extremely hot. The oppoſite Place of 
the Globe to Ethiopia Exterior, is that Part of Mare del Zur, lying 
between 190 and 230 Degrees of Longitude; with 10 Degree 
South, and 2 5 Degrees North Latitude. 


Soil.] The various Diviſions of this great being ſituated 
in different Climates (particularly the firſt, ſecond, third Northern; 
and the firſt, ſeeond, third Southern) the Soil muſt of Neceſſity be 
very different. Biafara is ſaid to be leſs fertile than Congo : The 
Empires of Monomotapa and Monemungi, do produce abundance of 
Grain, and are generally eſteemed very fit for Paſturage. The other 
Diviſions on the Eaſt and South Eaſt of the Abyſfins are, for the 
molt Part, very barren in all Sorts of Grain, yet productiye —_ 
of ſome Sugar-Canes, ſeveral Kinds of Fruits and Spices; are alfo 
furniſhed with fome conſiderable Gold and Silver Mines, and every 
where abounding with Elephants and Lions. So rich were the 
Mines found by the Portugueze, in Zanguebar, and ſeveral Parts of 
the Cafres, that the Country about Sofola hath been look'd upon by 
ſome modern Geographers, as the much controverted Land of Ophir, 
The longeſt Day in the Northmolt Parts is thirteen Hours and an 
half; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt nine Hours and three Quarters, 
and the Nights proportionably. N 


Commodities.) The chief commodities of this Country are Gold, 
Silver, Ambergris, ſome Pearls and Musk, Rice, Millet, Cattle, 
Lemons, Citrons, Ivory and Oil, Sc. | 


Rarities. ] In the Kingdom of Angola is found the ui, Marrow, 
that remarkable Creature, of whom already in Guinea, pag. 329. 
(2.) Moſt Sorts of Creatures in Congo are to be ſeen alſo in Angola, 
particularly a Serpent (called Minia by the Inhabitants of Qi, 
and Embamma by the Angolois) which is reported to be of ſuch a 

rodigious Bigneſs, that he is faid to ſwallow a young Deer at one 
orſel. (3:) In divers Lakes of Angola (particularly thoſe of Nui. 
haite and Angolone) are frequently ſeen ſome Water-Monſters, term d 
| | 2 15 Ambiſiangus 
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Ambiſiangulo and Peſtengont, by the Natives; but Europeans give 

2 of — becauſe (when taken) they fetch L 

Sighs, and cry with a dolorous Tone, reſembling very much the 

mournful, yet charming Voice of a Woman. One Hand of chat 

remarkable Creature I have lately ſeen in the Repoſitory of natural 
Rarities at Leyden: And two Hands in the Muſeum Regium at Co- 

jenbagen, (4.) In the Ifland Levanda is a remarkable Tree, called 

* Inhabitants Euſada, and Arbor de Raiz (i, e. Arbor Radicum) 
by the Portugueze, It derives this Name from the Nature of its 
Branches, which ſpring forth on all Sides from the Trunk (where 
'tis generally three Fathoms in Diameter) and many of em bow- 

ing ſo low as to touch the Ground, take Root, and fpring forth 
anew, till by their Weight they bow down again, and take Root 

the ſecond Time, and fo on, till they cover a thouſand Paces in 

Circuit, and able to lodge under its Branches three thouſand armed 

Men, who may find Defence not only from Heat, but alſo Rain; 

ſo thick and numerous are thoſe Filaments, and fo well lin'd with 

Leaves. (F.) In ſeveral Parts upon, and South of the River Co-- 
anza, are conſiderable Mines of Rock- Salt. For theſe, and ſeveral 

other Remarkables of this Country, vid. Dapper of Africa, 


Archbiſhopzicks, Sc.] Archbifopricks, Bifopricks, Univerſities, 


none. ; 


Manners.) The various Inhabitants of theſe many and vaſtly 
extended Countries, ate generally a dull, ſavage, and ſwarthy Kind 
of People, among whom a great many remarkable Cuſtoms prevail. 
To inſtance only in a few: It's reported of the Emperor of Mono- 
motapa, that whene'er he drinks in publick, the whole Court 
doth jointly put up their Prayers in his Behalf, and that with a 
very loud Voice, which being heard in the Neighbourhood, all Per- 
ſons there living are bound to do the ſame; as likewiſe others 
hearing them, and ſo on; whereby the whole City or Country ad- 
jacent is always ſenſible when the Emperor takes his Glaſs, Jn the 
Kingdom of Loango are many Cannibals, and in ſeveral Places tis 
as uſual to ſell human Fleſh publickly in Shambles, as other Nations 
do commonly Beef and Mutton, In the ſame Kingdom tis eſtabliſhed 
by an ancient Cuſtom, That whene'er a Father deceaſeth, his Goods 
belong not to the Children, but his own Brothers or Siſters, who 
are bound to take Care of ſuch of the little Ones, as they think 
are not able to care for themſelves, To add no more, we read of 
another Cuſtom yet more uncouth, among a certain People inha- 
bit ing the Cafres, which is, that whene er a Father deceaſeth, 
the Children, both old and young, are obliged to loſe the little 
Finger of their leſt Hand, and to bury it with him. For deferring 
rr * * * = 
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the Performance of that painful Duty, they're commonly very ten- 
ger of their Parent's Health, and take all Care imaginable to pto- 
long his Life; which was probably the original Cauſe of fo ſtrangę 
a Practice. But of all the Inhabitants of theſe vartvus Countries, 
there's none more obſeryable for their Manner of living, than a 
certain People near unto, and upon the Cape, and commonly called 
by the Name of Hottantots, They're fo termed from a frequent 
Repetition of that, or ſuch like Word; and may be reckoned the 
molt naſty and brutiſh of all reaſonable Creatures, having nothin 

ſave the Shape of a Man, that can lay claim to that noble Charactet. 
Their Bodies are uſually beſmear'd with common Greaſe, or ſome 
worſe ſtinking Stuff, which occaſions a very loathſom Smell. Their 
ordinary Habit is a Sheep's Skin, juſt as tis pull'd off from the Car- 
caſs: And they uſe (as Ornaments) the Guts, cum puris naturalibus, 
wrapp'd about their Legs and Arms two or three Inches deep, on 
which they frequently feed, when ſcarce of freſh Proviſions, Not 
withſtanding the unparallePd Naſtineſs of this People, yet ſome 
Travellers talk of a certain Inland Cannibal Nation (term'd cube. 
nas) who make frequent Incurſions into their neighbouring Coun- 
tries, and ſpare none they catch, no, not the ſwiniſh Hottantots 
N who (twould ſeem) ſhould make but a very un ſavoury 
Repa . ; ; 


Language.) There is a wonderful Variety of Languages in thoſt 
various and vaſtly extended Countries, which ga under the Name 
of Ethiopia Exterior, The Inhabitants of Congo and Angela have 
each of em a peculiar Language of their own. In the Eaſtern Di- 
viſions, particularly 4jan and Aber, the Arabian, with Variation 
of Dialect, doth chiefly prevail; but the Language in uſe among 
thoſe of the Cafres, eſpecially the Hottantots, doth ſeem to be only 
a confus'd and inarticulate Noiſe and Bellowing. 


Government.) The various Diviſons of this great Body are 
ſubjected to various Sovereigns ; particularly the Kingdoms of Bia- 
Jara and Congo are ruled by their own Kings, to whom ſeveral 
Princes are ſubject. The Empires of Monomotapa and Monoemungi 
are governed by their reſpective Emperors (who are reckon'd pow- 
erful Princes) and to them ſeveral Kings are tributary. The People 
inhabiting'the South and South-Eaſt Coaſts of this great Body (ex- 
cept thoſe of the Cafres, who know little or nike of Govern- 
ment) are ſubje& to ſeveral Princes, as Zanguebar is govern'd by 
ſome petty Kings of its own, and many Places on the Sea-Coaſts 
are tributary to the Portuguexe. The Coaſt of Abex doth principally 
belong to the Turk. And laſtly, Ajan is partly under the Turk, and 
partly its own Kings, . 0 lh ode 
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Arms.) 6 

Religion.) The numerous Inhabitants of theſe many Countries, 
are generally groſs Idolaters, excepting thoſe of Zanguebar, Ajan, 
and Abex, who incline to Mabometaniſm'; and ſome on the Coaſt 
of the Cafres (particularly the Hottantots above-mentioned) who live 
without any Sign of Religion, being deſtitute both of Prieſt and 
Temple; and never ſhew any Token of Devotion among em, ex- 
cept we reckon their dancing at the Full and New Moon for ſuch. 
In the Kingdom of Loango, the Generality of People entertain a 
certain faint Idea of God (whom they term Sambian Pongo) but be- 
ing ſunk into the blackeſt Idolatry, they admit of many ridiculous 
Superſtitions in their Way of Worſhip, However, the Inhabitants 


| of Malemba, in the ſame Kingdom, -do vaſtly ſurpaſs their Neigh- 


bours, and by ſome wonderful Marks of Natural Religion do pub- 
lickly baffle their groſs Stupidity; for of them we are credibly in- 
formed, that they ſet apart every fifch Day for publick Worſhip ; 
at which Time one of repured Integrity makes a publick Oration, 
deterring them from the Commiſſion of Murder, Stealth, Impurity, 
or ſuch like; and to enforce his Exhortation, he backs the ſame 
with the powerful Topicks of Rewards and Puniſhments in a future 
State; affrighting their Conſciences with a miſerable State in the 
Society of Benimbe (i. e. the Devil) on one hand; and ſolacing 
their Minds on the other, with the Hopes of enjoying Zammam- 
poargo, by which they mean God, or the Maker of this viſible 
World. They likewiſe uſe Circumciſion, admitting their Children 
into their Religion by that Ceremony, which is performed by one 
of themſelves 2 apart for that Office, ee. 
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| Concerning the African ſands. 
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"HE moſt remarkable of the African Iſtands being here reduc'd 

to four Claſſes, viz. Madagaſcar, Cape Verde Iſlands, the Ca- 

naries, and Madera, we ſhall particularly conſider them, and then 
rake a general View of all the reſt, Therefore, 


gr. MADAGASCAR. 


Name.] HIS Iſland (unknown to the Ancients) is term'd by 

the. Spaniards, Iſa de San Lovenzo ; by the French, 
d. Laurence, otherwiſe Daupbine, by the Haliants, Germans, and 
Engliſo, Madagaſcar; which Name was uſed by the Natives, and 
ſüll retain d. As to the Title of St. Lawrence, the ſame was given 
to this Iſland by the Portuguexe, it being on St. Lawrence's Day that 
they made their firſt Diſcovety of it, 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is generally very temperate, and 
by moſt affirm'd to be exceeding wholeſom to breathe in. The 
oppolite Place of the Globe to Madagaſcar is the South Part of 
California, ' 1 4 ? 


Soil.) The 80il of this Iſland is extraordinary fruitful in many 
Parts thereof, affording all Things neceſſary for the Liſe of Man in 
great Plenty, The Length of the Days and Nights in Madagaſcar 
is the ſame as in Monoemwng?, they both lying under the fame Pa- 
rallels of Latitude. 2 Þ 


Commodities.) The-chief @mmodities of this land ere Rice, 
* Wax, Gums, Cryſtal, Steel, Copper, Ebony, and Wood of 
ts. . | a 


Rarities.) Towards the Eaſtern Part of this Iſland is a pleaſant 
and fertile Valley, call'd Ambouſe, which is ſtock d with ſeveral 
rich Mines of Iron and Steel, and yields great Store of the Oil of 
Sejanum. (z.) Nigh to the aforeſaid Valley is an excellent medi- 
cinal Well of hot Water, which proves a ready Cure for cold Di- 
ltempers in the Limbs. (z.) In the ſame Neighbourhood is a high 
Mountain, on whoſe Top is a remarkable Spring of very ſalt Wa- 
ter, though upwards of thirty Leagues from the Sea. (40) In 
this Iſland (eſpecially the Southern -Provinces) are moſt Sorts of 
minera] Waters, very different both in Colour, Taſte, and Quali- 
ties; and ſome Places afford large Pits of Bitumen, (f.) In 
this Iſland is alſo a River, whoſe Gravel is ſo enceeding 1 — 

: there 3 
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there's no treading upon it, and yet the Water of that River is ex- and g 

tremely cold. 9 | | ot and F 

Wanners.] The Natives of Madagaſcar are reported to be 4 _ 
leacherous, ignorant, inhoſpitable, and treacherous Sort of People; 


they hate Polygamy, and ſtill puniſh Murder by Death. Divers 2 


ſingular Cuſioms prevail in ſeveral Parts of this Iſland, particularly 
theſe two: Firſt; If a Woman be ſafely delivered of à live Child, 
and afterwards die'in Childbed, the living Child is bury'd with 
the dead Mother; being better Cſay they] that the Child ſhould 
die than live, having no Mother to look after it. The other is, 
The expoling of their Children to wild Beaſts, if — forth 
upon an unlueky Day (as they term it) or dur ing ſome unfortunate 
Aſpects of the Planets, as their Ombiaſſes, or Prieſts, pretend to 
tell them. So numerous are thoſe Days they reckon unlucty, that 
almoſt one half of the Year is accounted ſuch : And hence it is that 
this Iſland is fo thinly ſtock'd with Inhabitants. - 


Archbiſhopzicks, Sec.] ArchbiÞopricks, BiGopricks,” Univerſities, 


Done. Lo. | 


Language.) The Language here commonly uſed, is as-barbarous 
as they who ſpeak it. Almoll every Province hath its peculiar Dia- 
lect, yet not ſo different but that they underſtand one another; fo 
that the Natives of this Iſland may be ſaid to have but one Tongue 
in common among em all. dl 290 

Government.) This Iſland is ſubject to many particular Lords, 
commonly called Robandrians, who are continually at War among 
themſelves about their Cattle and Slaves, yet unanimous enough to 
defend themſelves againſt the Invaſion of Strangers. Some formerly 
reckoned fix ſovereign Princes or Kings in Madagaſcar ; other: 
four ; but now every Province has its particular Governor, haying 
under him various Felowbei- (i. e. Governors of Villages and Caſtles) 
who ſtand accountable to him in every thing. | 


: . 7 i . p 
Arms.) 


- Religidn.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland are either Pagans ot 
Mabometant, except thoſe People living upon the Eaſtern Coaſts, 
between fifteen and eighteen Degrees and an half of South Lati- 
tude, term d Zaffebibraim Ci. e. the Race of Abrabam]; and others 
on the adjacent Iſland, called Noſſii Hibraim (i. e. the Iſle of Nam 
ALrabam] who differ extremely from their Neighbours in religiom * 
Matters. For many of em ure ſaid to obſerve the pewifh 84bbith, 
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and give not only a faint Account of the Creation of the World, 
and Fall of Man; but alſo a few broken Paſſages of the ſacred Hi- 
ſtory concerning Noah and Abrabam, Moſes and David. Whence 
divers Travellers conjecture, that they're originally deſcended of 


ſome Feevs, who might have been driven upon that Part of the 
Iſland, none knows how, nor when, 8 


8. 2, Cape V. er de Handi. 


Name.) THESE Iſlands (the Heſperides of the Ancients) ar 
term'd by the Italians, 1/ola di Cape Verde; by the 

Spamards, 1ſlas de Cabo Verde; by the French, Les Iſles du Caps 

verde; by the Germans, Cape Verd Inſuln ; and by the Exgliß, 

verde Iſlands ; fo called from the oppoſite Cape in Negroe - 

which beareth that Name; and that becauſe it is, or appeareth als 

ways of a green Colour. 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands is generally reckoned very un- 
wholeſom, eſpecially in St. ga, the biggeſt and chief of them all. 
The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Cape Verde Iſlands is Part of the 
Weſt American Ocean, lying between 153 and 160 Degrees of Lon- 
girude, with 12 and 18 Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of theſe various Iſlands is not the fame in all, 
ſome of em being very fertile, and others extremely barren. The 
Length of the Days and Nights in them is the ſame as in the Land of 
the Negroes, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Laticude, 


Commodities. ] From theſe Iſlands the Portugueze tranſport in- 
credible Quantities of Salt, as alſo great Numbers of Goat-Skins 
(of which they make excellent Cordevants): And likewiſe from 
thence may be brought moſt Sorts of pleaſant Fruits, particularly 


Lemons, Citrons, Oranges, Cocoes, Figs, and Melons, 


Rarities. The moſt remarkable of theſe Iſlands is the Ie de 
Fuego, or Fogo, ſo called, as being a noted Volcano, continually ſend- 
ing up ſulphurous Exhalations, and ſometimes the Flame breaks out 
(Etna or vrſuvius like) in ſuch a terrible Manner, and vomits forth 
ſuch a Number of Pumice-ſtones, that it annoys all the adjacent 
Parts, In Inſula de gel are many natural Salt-pits, which yield a 
prodigious Quantity of Salt; whence the Iſland derives ity 

me. 8 
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Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archb:Popricks, Biſbopricks, Univerſttier, 
none, | 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portuguete; 
are much the ſame with thoſe on the Continent, 


Language.) The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being Portugueze 
(as aforeſaid) do ſtill retain their own Language. 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands at their firſt Diſcovery being de- 
ſtitute of Inhabitants, were peopled by their Diſcoverers the Portw- 
gueze, and at preſent belong to the Crown of Portugal, and are 
rul'd by a particular Governor, who aſſumeth the Title of Vice- Rey, 
and commonly reſideth in the Iſland of St. Fago, | 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The portuguexe here reſiding are of the fame Reli- 
gion with thoſe in Portugal, | 


$. 3. The Canary Jandl. 


_ HES E Iſlands (the Inſuls Fortunate of the Ancients) 
are term'd by the 1talians, Iſola di Canaria; by the 
Hpaniards, I/las Canarias; by the French, Les Iſles Canaries ; by the 
Germans, Canariſche Inſuln ; and by the Enghf, the Canary Mandi; 
ſo called from the chief Iſland Canaria, which derived its Name 
from Can Li. e. Dog in Spaniſs] becauſe a vaſt Number of Dogs were 
found thereon by the Spaniards at their firſt Difcovery of it, 


Air.] The Air of theſe Iſlands (inclining to Heat) 1s 
eſteemed extraordinary wholeſom. The oppoſite Place of the Globe 
to the Canary Iſlands, is that Part of the vali Occidental Ocean, lying 
between 162 and 168 Degrees of Longitude, with 27 and 30 De- 
grees of South Latitude, | | 


Soil.) The Soil of moſt of em is wonderful fertile. In the Tfland 
Canaria they have commonly two Harveſts in the Year. | 
is noted, not only for its high Pike, (of which afterwards) but alſo 
many Laurel and Dragon-Trees, where the ſweet Singing-birds 
do daily warble their pleaſant Notes. Theſe Iſlands (beſides theif 
— Plenty of Fruits and Grain) are famous for producing the bek 
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is the ſame as in Bilulgerid on the Continent, they both lying un- 
der the ſame Parallels of Latitude, 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlands are Wine, 
— Sugar, Oad, Plantons, Dragon:- Blood, Canary- 
Birds, Fc, 


Rarities.] Among the Rarities of theſe Iſlands is reckon'd a 
certain Tree in the middle of Fero (term'd Garce by the Natives; 
and by the Spaniards, Sante) whoſe Top is ſaid to be encompaſſed 
every Night with a thick miſty Cloud, which condenſing into Wa- 
ter, doth drop from the Leaves the next Morning, and that in ſuch 
Quantity, as ſufficiently ſerves all the Inhabitants, the Iſland it ſelf 
being deſtitute of Springs, As for the Iſle of Teneriffe, tis famous 
all the World over for its prodigious Pike, which (appearing to the 
Eye as a large Maſs of many Rocks promiſcuoully heap'd up, in 
Form of a ruggid Pyramid) is thought by ſome curious Naturaliſts, 
to have been rais'd on a ſudden by a mighty Conflagration of much 
ſubterraneous, ſulphurous Matter, whoſe forcible Eruption the 
very Rocks themſelves could not withſtand, but were thereby pil'd 
up in the Manner they now appear. For ſtrengthning of this 
ConjeQure, they alledge the great Quantity of Sulphur with which 
this Iſland doth ſtill abound (eſpecially nigh the Foot of the Pike) 
and the Colour of the Rocks themſelves, many of em ſeeming to 
SpeRatol, as if long burnt in a Fire. 


| | 
Archbiſhopricks, &c.] In theſe Iſlands is only one Biboprick, 
vi. that of Canaria. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands being moſtly Spa- 
ni ards, are much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent. 
The few Natives yet remaining (term'd Guanchas) do molily reſide 
in Mountains, Dens, and Caves. 


Language.) The Spaniards here reſiding, do ſtill retain their 
own Language. 


Government.) Theſe Iſlands belong to the King of ain, who 

for the better ordering of Affairs in them, doth always keep a Go- 

vernor in Canaria, the chief Town of the chief Iſland. His Power 

2 over all theſe Iſlands in Affairs both Civil and Eccle- 
i | 0 


Neligion.} The Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands (as aforeſaĩd) bein 0 
molily Spaniards, are of the * Religion with thoſe in Spain. 
5 9 + 
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8. 4 Madera, or Maderas. 


Name.) HIS Iſland (not obſervable of old) is term'd by the 

Italians and Spaniards, Madera; by the French, Madre; 
by the Germans, Maderen; and by the Engliſo, Madera, or Maderas ; 
ſo called by the Portugue ze at their firſt Diſcovery of it, Anno 1429, 
becauſe wholly overgrown with Trees; the Word Madera ſignify» 
ing a Wood, 


Air.] The Air of Madera being very temperate, conſidering the 
Latitude of the Iſland, is generally eſteemed very healthful to breathe 
in. That Place of the Globe oppoſite to Madera is Part of the vaſt 
Occidental Ocean, between 163 and 164 Degrees of Longitude, with 
32 and 33 Degrees of Southera Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Iſland is very fertile, producing in great 
Plenty moſt Sorts of excellent Fruits, and a kind of Wine that's 
much eſteem'd of, being fit to keep for a long Time both by Sea and 
Land. The Length of the Days and Nights in this Iſland is much 


the ſame as in Zaara on the main Continent, they both lying um 
der the ſame Parallels of Latitude, | | 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland&re excel- 
lent Wind and moſt Sorts of deſirable Fruits, as alſo Honey and 
Wax, S C. , 


Karities.) What moſily deſerves the Epithet of Rare on this 
Iſland, is that excellent Quality either of its Air or Soil, or both, 
which, like our neighbouring Iſland [Ireland] proves mortal to all 

venomous Animals ; none ſuch being found here, or able to live, if 
brought hither from abroad. In the Side of a Hill, nigh Fonzal, is 
a remarkable Fountain, whoſe Waters do ſometimes iſſue forth in 


ſuch abundance, that the adjacent Parts of the Iſland are then ſub- 
ze& to a terrible Inundation. | | I 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] ArcbbiÞopricks, none. One BiÞoprick 
wit, that of F or Fouchale, which is Sufiragan to Lisboy, | 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Portugweze, art 

much the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Continent, but more 

vicioully inclin'd (if that can be well ſuppos'd) being mighty Pro 
ficients in their common Crimes of Theft and Murder. 


Lav 
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Language.) The Portugueze here reſiding do ſlill retain their 
own Language. 


Government.) This Iſland belonging to the Crown of Portugal, 


is rul'd by a particular Deputy, whoſe Place of Reſidence is com- 
monly at Fonz al. 


Religion.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Portugueze, as 


aforeſaid, are of the ſame Religion with that publickly profeſs d in 
the Kingdom of Portugal. 


Having thus conſider'd, in particular, the moſt remarkable of the 
African Mandl; proceed we now in Purſuance of our propos'd Me- 
thod, to take a general View of all the reſt, or thoſe that are leſs 
remarkable, Now ſuch Iſlands (to be very brief) being ſtrangely 
Ycatter'd up and down the Ethiopick and Atlantick Oceans, do 
mightily differ in their At and Soil, according to the various Cli- 
mates they lie in; and in none of em is any remarkable Place, 
except only the Iſle of Zocotora ; in which only is a Town of the 
ſame Name. As for the chief Obſervables relating to their Inhabi- 
tants (particularly their Manners, Language, and Religion) we may 
ſufficiently learn the ſame, only by naming thoſe ſeveral States or 
Sovereigns on the Continent, te whom theſe Iſlands belong (they 
being generally peopled and poſſeſſed by ſome of them.) Their 
preſent Poſſeſſors then, in ſhart, are as followeth. 


Zocotora — 


— the Arabiant. 
Comore — — — /- \\the Natives. 
Leſs remark- | St. Thomas - S the Portuguexe: 
able Iſlands (The Princes Iſland S the Portyguete, 
being Annobon the Portuguexe. 
Aſcenſion Iſlanq, not inhabited. 


And fo much for Africa, and the African andi. Now followeths 
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Of AMERIC A. 
; Mexico, or N. Spain» | Mexico. 
| N. Mexico, or G2anada S. Fee. 
2 Flozida —— Coca. 
8 [Terra Canadenfis —| Boſton. 
© |V 
t- S Terra Arttica ——— — Copy 
E Terra Firmg —— EIS. Fee de Bagota. 
850 8 
S * Peru — —; 0 
V Land of thed mazons 4 — 
28 255 
2 824 ——— S. Salvador. 
2 a 
18 f — — | Jago. 
2 Paraguay : Aſſumption. 
Terra Magellanita — — ͤ—b 


To theſe add the American ſands, 


Of all which in Order. Therefore, 


a 


—— 


sren 


SxcT. I. 


Concerning Mexico, or New Spain. 


d. 
Z between — I, 8 
; 13 oo 
8 between * 900 J f Lat. 
Audience of Guadalaj — Idem IN. W. 
53 


Divided into mos of Mexico 
Audience of Guatalama 


W. is about 2400 Miles, 
Breadth from E. to W, is 
about 480 Miles. 


Sf 


2 
— 


* gth from S. E. to N. 


S. ago deduat. J S. E. 


— - 


cinaloa—— . st. Fun 


Guadalajara NN Biſcay | | — In the Midland 
comprehends J Zazaticas ' | Zacatecas from N. to 8. 
the Provinces N Guadalajara dem 

Chiameltan Sr. Sebaſtian — } On the8&aCoaſt 
Xaliſco Compoſtella f from N. to 8. 
Pamuco :: Idem 

Mexico em r 


Mexico compre- Mechoachan & | Idem— ( On Sinus Mexi- 

hends the Pro-( Los Angelos | ,2 Idem - { canus from N. 

vinces of Antequera— ) N Idem ] W.toS.E, 
— 2 Port Royal — 


I Guevetland —— 


| 8. Fago de Guat From N. W. ta 
| Euatalama Leon S. E. to the 
comprehends coſta Rica - | Carthago———\ South Sea, 
| Veragua Conception —— 
Honduras New Valladolid ) From S. E. to, 


dem — N. W. upon 
\Cividad R- Sinus Manic, 


Vera Pax 
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Name. TT Hs Country (diſcovered at firſt by Sohn Grijalve, but 
more exactly view'd, and ac laſt conquer'd by the vas 
liant Ferdinando Cortex, Anno 1518.) i, bounded on the Eaſt by the 
Gulf of Mexico; on the Weſt by Mare del Zur; on the North by Nova 
Granada ; and on the South by Terra-firma. It is termed by the Itali- 
ans, Spagna Novella; by the Spaniards, Nueva Eſpana , by the French, 
Nouvelle Eſpagne; by the Germans, New Spanien, and by the Engliſh, 
Mexico, or New Spain; call'd Mexico, from the chief City thereof; and 
New Spain, to diltinguiſh it from the Kingdom of Spain in Europe. 


Air.) Notwithſtanding this Country (for the moſt Part) lieth 
within the Torrid Zone, yet the Air is very icmperate, and generally 
reckon'd extraordinary whole ſom to breathe in, being qualify d with 
refreſhing Showers in the hotteſt Month, and cold Freezes * the 
Sea all the Year, The oppolite Place of the Globe ro New Spain is 
Part of the Eaft-India Ocean, lying between 75 and 115 Degrees 
of Longitude, with 13 and 32 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil] This Country (lying in the third and fourth North Cli- 
mate) is bleſt with a very fertile Soi, producing many Sorts of Grain, 
as Wheat, Barley, Pulſe, and Maize ; ſeveral Kinds of Fruits, as 
Pomegranates, Oranges, Limons, Citrons, Malicatons, Cherries, 
Pears, Apples, Figs, Cocoa Nuts; and great Plenty of Herbs, Plants, 
and Rocts. Here are alſo ſome rich Mines of Gold and Silver; 
and vaſt and ſpacious Plains, affording the beſt of Paſturage. The 
longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts of this Country is about thirteen 
Hours and three Quarters; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt twelve 
and an half, and the Nights proportionably. | 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country are Wool, 
Cotton, Sugar, Silk, Cochincel, Feathers, Honey, Balm, Amber, Salt, 
Tallow, Hides, Tobacco, Ginger, and divers medicinal Drugs, 


Aarities.) About three Leagues from Guayaca is the Stump of a 
hollow Tree (call'd Tlaco Chavoya) which was of a prodigious Bigneſs 
when 1atire, being then reckon'd fixteen Fathoms in compaſs near the 
Root, and ſame what higher twelve. Before twas Thunder-ſtruck 
(which occaſionꝰd the Hollownefs) no fewer than a thouſagd Men, 
tis ſaid, could conveniently ſhelter themſelves from Rain, under us 
wide extended Boughs. (2.) In ſeveral Parts of this Country grows 
a certain Tree (call'd Maguey) which may be ſaid to yield Water, Oil, 
Wine, Honey, and Vinegar. For the Body of the Tree being big and 
hollow, contains a good Quantity of Liquor, as limpid as the beſt 
Fountain -Water, and the Surface thereof is cover'd with a pure oily 


Subſtance, This Liquor being a little boil'd, taſtes like a good pa« 
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latabi: Wine; if much boil'd, ic's extremely ſweet ; and if long kept 
ſunvoil'd] no Vinegar is ſowerer. (3.) In the Audience of Guatalama 
are ſevera remarkable Volcano a, particularly that near Rea-Lejo,which 
towers up like a Sugar - Loaf to a great Height, and always ſmokes. 
As alſo the burning Mountain of Leon, Welt of the Lake Nicaragua, 
which frequently evacuares Fire as well as Smoke, (4.) Nigh to Gu 
tulco, on the Weſtern Coaſt, is a great hollow Rock (call'd by the 
Spaniards, Buffadore) which having a large Hole in its Top, makes a 
hideous Noiſe at every Surge of the Sea, and ſpouts up Water (as a 
Whale) to a prodigious Height. In ſome Parts of this Country are ſe- 
veral Springs of Water, ſo impregnated with certain Minerals, the 
Current ifſuing from chem is of ſo darkiſh a Colour, that it reſembles 
a Stream of Ink. (S.) Remarkable is the Lake of Mexico for ſeveral 
Particulars: As, Fin, Its having two Sorts of Water, viz. Freſþ and 
Salt. Secondly, That the freſh is uſually calm, and aboundeth with 
Fiſhes; whereas the Salt is, for the moſt Part, boilterous, and breederh 
none. Thirdly, In the Middle of this Lake is a yleafant Rock, out of 
which doth iſſue a conſiderable Stream of hot Water, much eſteem'd 
of for ſeveral Diſtempers. Laftly,Upon this Lake are ſeveral delightful 
artificiai Gardens, well ſtock d with Variety of Herbs and Flowers, and 
moveable from one Place to another, being ſupported by large Floats 
of Timber.. vid. J. Acolta's Natural and Moral Hiſtory of the Indies. 


Archbiſhop2icks.] Here is one Spanißb ArchbiÞboprick, wiz. that 


of Mexico, 


Biſhop2icks.] Span Biſbopricks erected here, are thoſe of 


Merida, Chiapa, St. Jago de los Cavalleras, 
Mechoacha, Honduras, Leon in Nicaragua, 
Gua xaca, Vera pax, Antequara. 
Guadalajara, Pueblo de los Angelos, 
Univerſities. ] 


MWanners.] The Natives of this Country are now eſteemed a 
People very civil and docile, and extraordinary faithful to thoſe they 
love Some of them are wonderfully ingenious, eſpecially in Paint- 

ing, and making molt lively Pictures with variqus colour d Feathers 

of certain little Birds called Cireons. Others are ſaid to play incom- 
parably well upon divers muſical Inſtruments. In ſhort, the Gene- 
rality of this People is fo civiliz d, that they live after the Manner 
of the Spaniards, ſave a few, commonly reſiding in the Mountains, 
who continue as wild and ſavage as ever. The Spaniards here re- 


ding are much the ſame with thoſe in Spain. 
ding Language. 
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Language.) The prevailing Language in this Country is the 
Spaniſo, it being not only in uſe among the Spaniards, but alſo the 
Natives themſelves, who generally underſtand and ſpeak the ſame, 
The various Dialects of their ancient argon do daily decreaſe, and 
in a few Generations will be extinguiſhed. 


Government.) This large and pleaſant Country was of old 
ſubject unto, and rul'd by its own Sovereign Princes, called Ki 
of Mexico, and had continued (according to probable Conjectures) 
a mighty and flouriſhing Monarchy for ſeveral Ages, before 'twas 
2 by the Spaniards But being fully conquered by them with 
only a handful of Men, Arno 1521. under the valiant Ferdinando 
Cortez, it hath ever ſince remained ſubje& to the Crown of Spain, 
being govern'd by a Vice-Roy commonly reſiding at Mexico, and to 
him is intruſted the Overſight of the Governors of the various Pro- 
vinces belonging to. his Catholick Majeſty in North America. 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Country are partly Chriſtian, 
partly Pagan, and, as twere, a Mixture of the two. The 
' wiarads are rigid Papiſts, according to the ſtrict Profeſſion of 
in their own Country, Of the Natives, many do till retain their 
heatheniſh Worſhip, and indeed Multitudes are converted to Chri- 
ſtianity, according to the Doctrine of the Church of Rome; but (by 
our lateſt Accounts) they're hardly perſwaded as yet of the Truth 
of thoſe Doctrines taught them. 
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Concerning New Mexico, or Noba 
Gꝛanada. 


This Country is of no certain Extent nor Diviſion; its chief Town 
is St. Fee, or New Mexico, upon the River Nore, 


Name.] HIS Country (diſcovered by the Spaniardi, Anne 
1540. and bounded on the Eaſt by Florida ; on the 
Weſt by Part of California; on the North by Terra Arctica; and on 
the South by Mexico or New Spain) is term'd by the falians, Gra- 
nada Nouella ; by the Spamards, Nueva Granada; by the French, 
Nouelle Granada; by the Germans, Neu Granada; and by the Eng- 
li, New Mexico, or Nova Granada, It was called Mexico, after 
the Empire of that Name, deſcrib'd in the foregoing Section; and 
the Epithet Nueva (or New) was added by the Spamards, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the ſaid Empire, its Diſcovery being poſterior to that 
of Mexico. The Title of Nova Granada was alſo given it by the 
Sþaniards, and that from a Province of the ſame Name in their own 
Country, : | 


Air.] The Air of this Country (according to the Climate) is a- 
bundantly temperate, and generally eſteemed very  wholeſom to 
breathe in, but attended with the great Inconveniency of frequent 
Hurricanes, beſides Thunder and Lightning. The oppoſite Place of 
the Globe to Nova Granada, is that Part of the Ethiopick Ocean, 
lying between 65 and 79 Degrees of Longitude, with 27 and 40 
Degrees of South Latitude, 


Soil.) This Country is but badly known, and the $941 of thoſe 
Parts already diſcovered, very ordinary ; being generally a dry, 
ſandy, barren Ground, far inferior to molt other Countries in Ame- 
rica, belonging to the Spaniards. Its Bounds being undetermin'd, 
(eſpecially in che Northmoſt Parts) we tan fay nothing of the true 
Extent of its Days and Nights. 


Commodities.] This Country being none of the beſt, and but 
rarely frequented by Strangers, its Commodities are very few, Cattle 
being the chief or only Thing they trade in. 


Rari⸗ 
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Rarities.) What Things in Nova Granada do truly merit the E. 
pithets of Rare and Curious, we muſt refer to the better Diſcovery 
of Aﬀer-Ages, our Knowledge of this Country being as yet but 
very ſlender. = 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Archbiſbopricks, Biſbopricks, Univerſities, 
none. | 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Country (except thoſe cal. 
led Panches, in the Southmoſt Parts) are ſaid to be of a much lef 
favage Temper than moſt of the wild Americans. They are much 
om to Hunting, and ſeveral of them underſtand Agriculture to- 
erably well. 

Language.) The Spaniards here reſiding do commonly uſe the 
Spaniſp Tongue, As for the Natives of this Country, they retain 
their own Fargon, of which we can give no Account. 


Government.) The New Mexicans are ſtill governed by certain 
Captains of their own, called Caciques ; but the Spaniards here re- 
fiding, and thoſe of the civiliz'd Natives, are rul'd by a particular 
Governor, ſent thither by the King of Spain, whoſe Place of Reſi- 
dence is ordinarily at Santa Fee, upon the River Not. 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The Natives of this Country are generally Ido- 
Jaters, and many of em have little or no Sign of Religion at all, 
The $antards here reſiding are the ſame in Religion with thoſe in 
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SzcrT. III. 
Concerning flozida, 
" I 
Hs cog flow Ii at 1060 Mile 
ene N Sher. ee 


The large Country of Norida being of no certain Diviſions, its 
| Coca, in the main Land. 


Chief Towns are — 22 Tin the Peninſula of Tegeſte. 


Name.) 1 S Country (firſt diſcovered by Sæbaſti am Cabot; 

Anno 1497. but more particularly afterwards by obs 
Depony, a Spaniard, who took Poſſeſſion thereof in the Name of his 
Catholick Majeſty, Anno 1527.) is bounded on the Eaſt by the main 
Ocean; on the Welt by New Mexico; on the North by Carolina, 
and Part by Terra Arctica; and on the South by Sinus Mexicanss. 
It is term'd by the 1talians and Spaniards, Florida ; by the French, 
Floride ; by the Germans and Engliſh, Florida ; ſo called by the Spa- 
niards, either becauſe they arriv'd at it on Palm Sunday (which they 


term Paſcha Florida) or becauſe they found the Country full of 
Flowers at their Arrival. 


Air:] The Air of this Country is ſaid to be ſo extraordinary tem- 
perate, that (according to our lateſt Accounts) the Inhabitants live 
to a great Age. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Florida is that 
Part of the Faft India Ocean, lying between 77 and 100 Degrees 
of Longitude, with 25 and 38 Degrees of South Latitude, 


Soil. The Soil of this Country (it lying in the fifth and ſixth 
North Climate) is wonderfully fertile, abounding in moſt Sorts of 
Grain, Herbs, and Fruit, It's alſo well ſtor'd with Veniſon and Fowl ; 
enrich'd with conſiderable Mines of Gold and Silver, eſpecially thoſe 
of the Appalachine Mountains ; and here they fiſh vaſt Numbers of 
valuable Pearls. The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of this 
Country is about fourteen Hours and a Quarter; the ſhorteſt in the 
Southmoſt is nine Hours, and the Nights proportionably. 


_ Commodities.) This Country being ſlenderly known in the 
inland Parts, and even thoſe next the Sca but little frequented by 


S en, 
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Strangers, its Commedities are very few, yet very coſtly, viz. Gold, 
Silver, Pearls, and Furs. ä 


Naritieg.] In theſe Parts of Horida grows a certain Tree, about 
the Bigneſß of an ordinary Apple- Tree, the Juice of whoſe Fruit 
the Natives uſe to ſqueeze out, and therewith anoint their Arrows, 
being a rank Sort of Poiſon. If there be go Fruit, then they break 
off a Branch, and out of it do preſs a milky Subſtance, equally poi 
ſonous with the Juice of the Fruit, So ſtrong a Poiſon is this Tree, 
that if a few Handfuls of its Leaves are bruiſed and thrown into a 
large Pond of ſtanding Water, all Sorts of Beaſts that happen to 
come and drink thereof, do ſuddenly ſwell and burſt afunder ; 
Purchas his Pilgrims, Par. 4. lib. 8. cap. 1. In Babama (an Iſland 
near Cape Florida) is the famous Babama Spider, the biggeſt of all 
the Species, being two Inches long, and deſervedly term'd Phalay- 
gium maximum Indicum + He hath fix Eyes, and thoſe not ſo big as 
the ſmalleſt Pin's Head. Sone of. theſe remarkable Inſects are to be 
ſeen in the publick Muſeum of Greſbam · College, London. | 


Archbiſhopzicks &c. JArchbiſpopricks ,Biſbopricks Univerſeties gone: 


Manners.) The Horidins. are naturally white, but by anointing 
themſelves (both Men and Women) with a certain Ointment, they 
Rill appear of an Olive Colour. They are tall of Stature, well pro- 
portion'd, Lovers of War, and ordinarily go quite naked, except 
a ſmall Piece of Deer Skin, which ſome wear about their Middle. 


Language.) The Language of the Natives doth very much differ 


in Dialect, according to the different Parts of this Country, The 
few Spaniards here reſiding do ſill retain the Saniß. 


Government.) The Natives of this Country are ſubje& to ſeve- 
ral Lords of their own (term'd Parouftes or Caciques) one of whom 
is ſaid to have the Precedency, and is generally reſpected by the reſt 
as an Emperor. The Span Colonies on the Sea-Coaſts have their 
peculiar Governors appointed by his Catholick Majeſty. 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The Natives of this Country are groſs Idolaters, wor- 
ſhipping the whole Hoſt of Heaven, eſpecially the Sun, to whom 
they attribute the Fortune of all their ViRories, and return him 
Thanks accordingly. They mightily reſpect their Prieſts (who are 


generally Sorcerers) and call them by the Name of Foanas, and in 


ſome Places Fawas. Several Miſſionaries were ſeat into this Country 
in the Days of Charles V. but the ſavage Inhabitants quickly deſtroyed 
them, SECT, 
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SECT. IV. 
en Terra Canadenſis. 


Breadth from S. to N. i 


265 Length from E. to w. 
Keb 305 the 3 Lon. om 3 is about 1800 Miles, 
2 
© about 1200 Miles. 


30 


Faſt 8 Elixabetb 
Weſt Elſinburgb—\ From N. E. 


Philadelphia F to S. W. 
EE Baltimore 
Fames Town 
Erra Canadenſts (fo called from the River Canada) Vein 


complex Body, conſiſting of ſeveral large and Gaffel 
Countries, and particularly thoſe in which the Eg Nation is 
chiefly concerned; we ſhall diſtinctly conſider its various Diviſion 
(eſpecially thoſe of the Engliß Empire) and that in the ſame Order 
laid down in the foregoing Table. * 
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F. 1. Terra Canadenſis propria. 


HIS Coynrry being the Northmoſt of all the reſt, is eſteemed 


none of the beſt, But being ſo ſlenderly known as yet, we 


paſs on to 


$. 2. Nova Britannica. 


W is likewiſe of a very ordinary Soil, by 


what we find, and almoſt as thinly inhabited and little 
frequented as the former, We ſhall therefore make no Stay therein, 


but procced to ſ 
8. 3. Nova Francia, 


HIS Country. is reckon'd to be much colder than moſt others 

in the ſame Latitude; however, tis ſaid to be-bleſs'd with a 
Soil abundantly fruitful ; and is chiefly furniſh'd with Stags, Bears, 
Hares, Martins, Foxes, Conies, and great Store of Fiſh and Fleſh, 
The French here reliding (about fix Thouſa uſand in Number) do com- 
monly trade in Bever, Mouſe-Skins, and Furs, This being all that 
— y of it, we continue our Progreſs to the next Divi- 


* v2 


$. 4. Nova Scotia. 


HICH Country (firſt diſcovered by Sebaſtian Cabot, at the 

Charge of Henry VII.) was once inhabited by a Scotch Co- 

Tony, ſent over Anno 1622. by Sir William Alexander [then Lord Se- 

cretary of Scotland] to whom King Fames, by Letters Patents, made 

a Donation thereof; but that Colony failing, the French became 

Maſters of the Country, and ſettled themſelves therein, calling it 
by the Name of Acadie. 5 „ n, e, 


But leaving theſe Northern Parts of Terys Canadenſbr, as Coun- 
tries little known, and of leſs Note unto us, proceed we to that 
which more nearly concerns us, viz. a peculiar View of the various 
Parts of the Weſtern Engliſs Empire; and that according to their Or- 
der, as they lie in the foregoing Table, The firſt whereof is 
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$. 5. New England. 


Name. HIS Country, diſcovered firſt by the Engliß, under 

the Conduct of the two Cabots, Anno 1497. and af- 
terwards taken Poſleſſion of for Q. El:2abeth by Sir Philip Amadas, 
Anne 1558. is bounded on the Ealt by Part of the main Ocean; on 
the Welt by ſome of Terra Arctica; on the North by Accadie, or 
Nova Scotia; and on the South by New rt. It is term'd by the 
Italians, Inghilterra Nouella; by the Spamards, Nueva Inglaterra ; 
by the French, Nouvelle Angleterre ; by the Germans, Neu Engeland; 
and by the Engliſh, New England; ſo called by the Diſcoverers, af- 
ter the Name of cheir own Country, 


Air.] Notwithſtanding this Country is of a Situation conſiderably 
more Southern than Old England, yet the Air of both is much the 
ſame ; the Heat thereof being allay'd by cooling Breezes, which 
frequently happen, The oppolite Place of the Globe to New-England, 
is that Part of the vaſt Atlantick Ocean, lying between 107 and 112 
Degrees of Longitude, with 41 and 45 Degrees of South Latitude, 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country is in moſt Parts very fertile, pro- 
ducing in great Plenty moſl Sorts of Engliſh Grain, Fruits, and Roots, 
beſides Indian Corn. It is very well ſtock'd with Fiſh and Fowl, as 
alſo Variety of tame and wild Beaſts, In ſhort, tis not only furniſh'd 
with the Neceſſaries, but likewiſe many of the Comforts of human 
Life ; and the Colony (now upwards of an hundred thouſand) doth 
flouriſh daily more and more. The Length of the Days and Nights 
in New-Eneland, is much the ſame as in-the Northern Provinces of 
Spain, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities] The chief Commodities of this Country are Fiſh, 
Grain, Maſts for Ships, Deal-Boards, Iron, Tar, Bever, Mouſe-Skins, 
Furs, Sc. And 'tis obſervableof thoſe in Neu- England, that they have 
annually, for ſme Years, imported and exported to and from Old 
England, as many Commodities in Value, as they carry'd out at firſt, 


Rarities. ] In ſeveral Parts of N England grows a certain Fruit, 
term' d, The Butter - Nut, ſo called from the Nature of its Kernel, which 
yields a Kind of ſweet Oil, that hath the exact Taſte of ordinary 
Butter. (2.) In Baker's Cave, about fifty Leagues Eaſt from Boſton, is 
found the Scarlet Muſſel, whoſe purple Vein being prick'd with a Nee- 
dle, yields a Juice of a pure Purple Colour, which gives ſo deep a Die, 
that no Water js able to waſhit out. (3.) About eighty Miles North- 
Eaſt of Scarborow, is a Ridge of Mountains in Length about an 

; B b hundred 
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hundred Leagues, and known commonly by the Name of the White 
Mountains, becauſe their Tops ate covered with Snow all the Year 
round, Upon the higheſt of theſe Mountains is a large Plain, and at 
the farrhelt End of it, a natural rocky Pyramid (vulgarly called, The 
Sugar Loaf) to the uppermoſt Part of which one may eaſily aſcend 
ty a continued Set of inartificial Steps, winding about the rocky 
Mount, up to its very Top, where is another Plain of about an Are 
of Ground, and in the Middle of it a deep Pond of clear Water. 
(4.) Upon the Sea- ſide, near New Haven, is a large Bed of Sand of a 
perfect black Colour, with many Grains of red and white intermix'd, 
(5.) Upon the Coaſt of New-England is ſometimes taken that re- 
mai kable Fiſh, which the Englifo Inhabitants call by the Name of, The 
Monk Fifo, becauſe he hath, as *twere, a Hood much of the ſame 
Faſhion with a Friar's Cow], (6.) In divers Parts on the Coaſt of 


this Country, is found the Stella Marina Arboreſcens, or Branched 


Star Fiſh, a rare kind of which, taken in the Bay of Matachuſet, is 
to be ſeen in Greſbam College, and deferib'd in the Philof. Tranſat, 
No 53, under the Name of Piſcis Echionoſtellaris Viſciformis, (7.) Of 
many rare Birds in Neev-England, the moſt remarkable are the Trocz- 
lus, and that called the Humming-Bird. The former of theſe (being 
about the Bigneſs of a Swallow) is obſervable for three Things; Firſt, 
Having very ſhort Legs, and hardly able to ſupport himſelf, Nature 
hath provided him with ſharp-pointed Feathers in his Wings ; by 
darting of which into the Wall of a Houſe, he ſticks faſt, and refts 
ſecurely. 8ecordly, The Manner of his Neſt, which he uſeth to build 
(as Swallows) in the Tops of Chimneys, but of ſuch a Faſhion, that 
it hangs down about a Yard long. Laſtly, Such Birds are renark- 
able for their Ceremony at departing ; it being always obſerv'd, that 
when they remove, they never fail to leave one of their Young be- 
hind in the Room where they have nefted, making thereby (as 
*twere) a grateful Acknowledgment to the Land lord for their Sum- 
mer's Lodging. As for the Humming-Bird, he is obſervable for be- 
ing the leaſt of all Birds. The Manner of his Neſt reſembles a Bot- 
tom of ſoft Silk, and the Egg in which he's hatch'd, is not larger 
than a white Pea of an ordinary Size. But of him elſewhere. 'For 
theſe and ſome other ſuch Remarkables, vid. that ſmall Treatiſe, 
entitled, New-England's Rarities, per . Jaſſehn, Gent. 


Archbiſhopzicks,&c ] Archbifopricks and BiGopricks, none. As for 
VUniverſities, here are two Colleges erected at N · Cambridge, which, 
in Conjunction with other ſuch Nurſeries of Learning, hereafter 
eſtabliſhed, may, we hope, deſerve that Title in Proceſs of Time. 


Manners.) The Engl/þ here reſiding, are much the fame with 
thoſe in Ola England. As to the Natives, they are generally * 
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riz'd thus, viz. A People that's crafty, timorous, as alſo barbarouſly 
cruel and revengeful when they find Oppottunty, But ſome of 
em are of a much milder Temper; being likewiſe very ingenious 
and quick of Apprehenſion. Their Number (eſpecially wickin the 
Engliſh Territories) is mightily diminiſh'd, the greateſt Part of *ent 
being ſwept away by the Smal!-Pox, about the firſt Settlement of 
the Engliſh ; others by Tumults among themſelves, and moſt of this 
reſt by the late treacherous Wars with the Engliſ®, | 


Language.) The Englif Inhabitants of this Country uſe tHeif 
own Language. As to that of the Natives, it's divided into 4 great 
many Dialects, and reckoned very difficult to be learn'd by Straits 
gers; the Generality of the Words being extremely long, and of ai 
inarticulate Pronunciation. 


Government.) The Natives of this Country ate divided inte 
many Bodies, and are ſubject unto their Sachams and Sagamoret, 
who exerciſe an abſolute Juriſdiction over them; the Will of their 
reſpettive Governors being all the Law they pretend to, The Eng 
here reſiding are govern'd by their own Laws, and have ſeveral 
Courts of Judicature erected for hearing and determining of Cauſes; 
both Civil and Criminal ; as alſo for making and repealing of Liws 
that concern the Plantation. The Management of publick Affairs 
is in the Hands of a certain Number of Magiſtrates and Aſſiſtants} 
determin'd by their Patent; and out of theſe do the People aunu- 
ally chuſe a Governor, and Deputy- Governor. 


Religion.] The Egli, here reſiding are profeſſors of the Proto- 
fant Religion in general, but greatly divided (as too common elſe- 
where) in different Parties. The Natives continue Pagan, excep 
thoſe few acquainted with the Principles of Chriſtianity, by a late ſe- 
rious Divine, Mr. Fobn Eliot, who [by tranſlating the Holy Bible: 
and ſeveral Books of Devotion, into a certain Diale# of the Indian 
Tongue, and by frequently preaching among them in their own 
Language) laid ſome Foundation for a more general Converſton ; 
did ſuch a generous Spirit poſſeſs the Minds of Chriſtian BenefaRors; 
as to Extend their Charity that way (than which none can be more 
extenſive) or to mortify ſome Part of their wordly Eſtate for thit 
noble Undertaking (which might probably be lefs ſubject to Abuſe, 
than erecting and endowing of Hoſpitals, Alms-Houſes, and fuel 
like) that in Proceſs of Time, ſuch a Stock of Money miglit Be ſet- 
tled in a ſure Fund, as yearly to afford a deſirable Competerity tf 
a continued Ser of Men, who ſhould be found ſufficiently able ant 
willing to labour in that moſt Chtiltian Deſign: | : 
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F. 6. New York, 


Name.] TE S Country (diſcovered Anno 1608. by Mr, Hudſon, 

and bounded on the Eaſt by Part of the main Ocean 
on the Weit by ſome of Terra Arctica; on the North by New-Eng- 
land; and on che South by New - Ferſey) is term'd by the Italians, 
Tork Nowella ; by the Spaniards, Nuevo Jork; by the French, Nowvelle 
Torke ; by the Germans, New Tork; and by the EngliſÞ, New Tork; 
ſo called from the then Duke of York : For it being ſold by Mr. 
Hudſon to the Dutch, without Leave from his Maſter the King of 
England; and they keeping Poſſeſſion thereof, under the Name of 
New Netherland till the Year 1664. twas then reduc'd to the Eng- 
lifþ Crown; whereupon King Charles II. by ſpecial Writ, made his 


Royal Brother [the Duke of Jork] Proprietor of it, from whom (as 
aforeſaid) it derives its Name. 


Air.) The Air of this Country is commonly reputed to be much 


the ſame with that of New-England. The oppolite Place of the Globe 
to New-Tork, is that Part of the Eaſt Indian Ocean, lying between 


106 and 107 Degrees of Longitude, with 4m and 44 Degrees of 
South — a : 


Doil.] The Soil of this Country, as alſo Long Il and, is (by ge- 
neral Relation) fo rich, that one Buſhel of European Wheat doth 
ordinarily produce an hundred in many Places, It aboundeth like- 
wiſe with molt Sorts of Engliſs Grain, Herbs, and Fruits; and pro- 

duceth excellent Tobacco, as alſo Melons, Pumpkins, &c. The 
Length of the Days and Nights in this Country is the fame as in 


the Kingdom of Naples, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of 
Latitude. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Coun 


| Bever, Otter, Rattoon, Deer, and Elk-Skins, and other 
coſtly Furs; for which the Engli and Dutch trade with the Natives. 


Karities.]) In divers Parts of New Tork (eſpecially thoſe nigh un- 
to, and upon the Banks of the River Conne#rcut) grows a Sort of 
Snake-weed, whoſe Root is much eſteem'd of for the biting of the 
Rattle Snake; being pulveriz'd, it hath an excellent fragrant Smell, 
and a good aromatic Taſte, but ſeems different from the Serpentaria 
of the Shops. | 


Archbiſhopzicks, &.] 4rcbbiſepricks, BiGopricks, Univerſities 
None. 


Man⸗ 


try are To- 
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Manners.) The Natives of this Country (eſpecially thoſe of 
Long- tand) are, by mortal Diſeaſes, and frequent Wars among 
themſclves, reduce d to a ſmall Number. Some of em are now ſer- 
viceable to the Engliſ; and the reſt ſpend their Time commonly in 
Hunting, Fowling, and Fiſhing ; eſpecially the Men, who remove 
from Place to Place, and leave their Wives for tilling the Ground, 
and planting the Corn, They're much given of late to Drinking, 
and frequently intoxicate themſelves with Rrong European Liquors, 

Language.) The Inhabitants of this Country being ExgliÞ, and 
a few Dutch, do uſe the Languages peculiar to their reſpective 
Countries. The Natives ſpeak a very unpleaſant Diale& of the I. 


dian Tongue. 


Government.] The Natives of this Country are govern'd by 
their ——_ Sachems, who are ſaid to dvi with their chief 
Counſellors in Matters of Importance, but till to pronounce the 
definitive Sentence themſelves, which their People commonly re- 
ceive with great Applauſe, The Engliþ here reſiding are ſubject 
unto, and ru'd by their own Governor, authoriz d and ſent over 
by his Majeſty the King of Great- Britain. | - 


Arms.] 


Religion.] The Engliß here reſiding are much the ſame in Point 
of Religion with thoſe here in England: But the Natives are ſtill in 
the dark, and addicted to the blackeſt Idolatry, the Generality of 
'em being ſaid to worſhip the Devil, under the Name of Monetto, 
to whom they frequently addreſs themſelves with a kind of magi- 
cal Rites, and their Prieſts (call'd Pawaws) do act as fo many Con- 
Jurerss 


$. 7. New Ferſey. 


Name.] HIS Country (diſcovered by the EngliÞ, under the 

Conduct of the two Cabots, Anno 14g7. lately divi- 
ded into Eaſt and Weſt Ferſey, and bounded en the Eaſt by Part of 
the main Ocean; on the Welt by. ſome of Terra Arctica; on the 
North by New York ; and on the South by Penſilvania) is term'd by 
the Italians, Ferſeia Nouella ; by the Spaniards, Nuevo Ferſey ; by 
the French, Nouvelle Ferſey ; by the Germans, New Ferſeii, and by 
the Bngliſh, New Ferſey ; ſo called from the Iſland Ferſey in tha 
Fritif Channel; but why ſo term d, is ſomewhat dubious. 
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Air.] The Air of this Country is eſteemed abundantly healthful 
to breathe in, and agreeable enough to Exglißſ Conſtitutions, ag 
ſufficiently appears from the long Experience of many Planters. The 
oppoſite Place of the Globe to New Ferſey, is that Part of the v 
Indiap Ocean, lying between 105 and 107 Degrees of Longirude, 
with 39 and 42 Degrees of Southern Latitude. Wir 


Spil.] The 31 is not every where the ſame, being in ſame 
Parts extraordinary good, and in others very indifferent. But tis 
generally believed to prove much better after the felling of the Tim- 

r, and clearing the Ground, in which the Colony begins now to 
make a good Progreſs. The Length of the Days and Nights in this 
Country is the ſame as in the South of 1taly, they both lying under 
the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 8 | | 

Commodities] The chief Commodities exported hence for Bug- 
177 are Wale. Oil, Whale-Fins, Bever, Monkey, Rattoon, and 

artin- Skins: As alſo Reef, Pork, Corn, Butter, and Cheeſe, ta 
the adjacent lilangs g 


Narities.] As the principal Obſervables of Me Fer/ey, we may 


reckon ſome rare Plants growing in divers Parts of that Country 
pod eaſily found by the curious Botanift, if only at the Pains to make 
a Scarch proportionable to his Curioſity. Here alſo is that huge 
Creature, call'd the Moeſe, of whoſe Skin they make excellent Buff. 


0 beben &c] Archpiepricks,” Bifypricks, bie Hl. 


Manners.] The Natives of this Country (fewer in Number 
han in moſt of the adjacent Colonies) are generally reckon'd a very. 
mple and innocent Sort of People, and many of 'em are now be- 

ome very ſerviceable to the Planters. The Erglib here reſiding 
ire much the fame in Manners with thaſe in Englayd. 


Language.) All that can be ſaid of the Language of the Natives 
. this Country, is in general, that tis one of the many different 
Dialcgis of the Indian Tongue. Thoſe of the Plantation rerain and 


Wie. SIE eng Language. © 


Government.3 This Country being divided into a certain Num- 
& of Sheres or Proprieties, aut of each Propriety is annually choſe 
8 Frecholder by the Inhabitants thereof. Theſe Freeholders wech 
it eng Time of the Year, a3 a general Aﬀembly, or compleas 
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Repreſentative Body of the whole Colony: In that Aſſembly (to- 
gether with the Governor or his Deputy) is lodg d the Legillative 
Power, in mak ing or repealing, of Laws relating, to the whole Pro- 
viace; but {till wich this Reltriction, That they no ways 'nTinge 
that Liberty of Conſcience, at firit eltabliſhed ; and that by an ir- 
revocable fundamental Conſtitution, never to be alter'd by any ſub- 
ſequent Law whatſoever. No. Tax or. Sublidy, Rates ar Services, 
are to be impos'd upon the People, but by and with the Conſeut of. 
their Repreſcatatives in that Aſſembly. 


Arms. 
Neligion.] The Eng/if here reſiding are of different Perſwaſion- 


in Point of Religien, there being a Liberty of Conſcience allowed 
to all of the Colony. But the poor Natives (to our great Shame) 
are ſtill groping in the Twilight of Paganiſm, 


§. 8, Penſilvania. 


Name.] HIS Country (diſcovered at the ſame Time with the 

| ba reſt of the adjacent Continent, and bounded on the 
Eaſt. by Part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of Terra 
Arctica; on the North by New Fer/ey ; and on the South by Mary- 
land) is termed, by the French, Penſtivanie; by the Germans, Penſil- 
vanien ; by the Italians, Spaniards, and Eng'iſs, Penſilvania; ſo 
called from William Penn, Eſq; whom King Charles II. made fiſt 
Proprietor thereof by Letters Patent, Anno 1680, | 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally granted to be clear 
and ſweet, the. Heavens being ſeldom overcaſt with Clouds, The 
Length of the Days and Nights is much the ſame here as in New 


Ferſey. 
Soil.) The Soil of this Country is tolerably good in many Parts, 


but in ſome Places extremely barren, The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to Penſilvania is that Part of the Eaſt-· Indian Ocean, lying be- 
tween 106 and 102 Degrees of Langitude, with 39 and 42 Degrees 
of South Latitude, 


Commodities. ] There being no conſiderable Trade as yet ſct- 


tled berween this and foreiga Countries ; the chief Commodit'es hi- 
therto exported, are moſtly Horſes and Pipe-Stayes, commonly ſear 
to the liland of Barbadoes. = 
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Aarities.] In ſeveral Parts of Penſilvania are Springs of 
mineral Waters, particularly thoſe about two Miles from Philadel- 
phia, which, for Operation, are accounted much the ſame with our 
purging Waters at Barnet, 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] ArchbiÞopricks, Biſbopricks, Univerſities, 


nonce 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country, being Perſons of tall 
Boics and ſwarthy Complexions, are generally reckoacd more mild 
and civilly inclin'd, than molt others of the Indian Nations. The 
Europeans here reſiding being moſtly Engliſs, with a few Dutch and 
Scbedes, are much the ſame with thoſe in Europe. 


Language] The Language of the Natives being a Dialect of 
the Indian Tongue, is ſaid to be very lofty, ſweet, and emphatick, 
in reſpect of many others in theſe Parts of the World; as alſo very 
caſy to be acquir d by Strangers. The Europeans here reſid ing re- 
tain the reſpective Languages of their own Country. 


Government.] This Country being granted (as aforeſaid) to 
William penn, by his Majeſty King Charles II. the publick Affairs 
thercof are manag'd by ſeveral Courts of Jultice, there eſtabliſhed 
under him as Proprietor, who (or his Deputy) rules che ſame in 
Subordination to the King of Great- Britain, | N 


Arms .] 


Religion.] The Engliß here reſiding are of different Sets and 
Perſwaſions, but Enthufiaſm chiefly prevails, this Country being 
ſtock'd with Quakers by their Governor William Penn. The Na- 
tives are ſaid to have a pretty clear Notion of a ſupreme Being, the 
Immortality of the Soul, and a future State, Their Worſhip chiefly 
conſiſts in Sacrifices and Songs, intermix'd with Dancing, | 


§. 9. Mary-Land. 
Name. IT HIs Country, (diſcovered by the Engliß, under the 
| Conduct of the two Cabots, Anno 1497. and bounded 

on the Eaſt by Part of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by ſome of 
Terra Arctica; on the North by Penſilvania; and on the South by 
Virginia) is term'd by the Italians, Marylandia ; by the Spaniards, 
Terre de Maria; by the French, Terre du Marie; — the Germans, 
| | . Marienland; 
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Marienland; and by the Engliſh, Mary-Land ; fo call'd at laſt in 
Honour of Queen Mary, Wife to King Charles I. who gave it by 


Letters Patent, under that Name, to the Right Honourable Cecilizs 
Calvert,' Lord Baltimore, Anno 1632. | 12/753 


Air.] The Air of this Country is much more healthful now, and 
more agreeing to Engliſþ Conſtitutions than formerly, when the 
Woods were intire : And the better it ſtill grows, the greater Pro- 
greſs they make in felling the Timber. The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to Mary-Land is that Part of the Eaft-Indian Ocean, lying 


between 101 and 106 Degrees of Longitude, with 37 and 40 De- 
grees of South Latitude. har 


Soil.] The Sil of this Country is generally reckon'd very fer- 
tile and rich, producing in great Plenty the ſame Things with New 
Terk, The Length of the Days and Nights in Mary-Land is much 


the ſame as in the Southern Provinces of ain, they both lying un- 
der the ſame Parallels of Latitude. | 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country are To- 


bacco, Hemp, Flax, Wood, Hops, Rape-Seed, Madder, Furs, Elk- 
Skins, Sc. | 


Karities.) Of ſeveral rare Cryſtaceous Animals found in this 
Country, that call'd the Signoe or Signenoc, is moſt obſervable ; and 
that particularly for the admirable Contrivance of his Eyes. For 
they being plac'd under the Covert of a thick Shell, Nature (whoſe 
Operation is wonderful in every Thing) hath ſo ordered, that thoſe 
Parts above the Eyes are fo tranſparent, as to convey a Competency 
of Light, whereby the (otherwiſe benighted ) Animal can clearly 
ſee its Way, For ſeveral other remarkavle Creatures, with a Cata- 
logue of rare Plants in Mary-Land, vid. Philoſ. Tranſact. No. 2.46. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c. Archbiſbopricks, Biſbopricks, Univerſities, 


none. 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country (conſidered in the main) | 
are generally reckon'd the ſame with thoſe of New Tork, or the 
neareſt ro them in their Temper and Cuſtoms of any other of the 


American Nations whatſoever. The Englifs here reſiding are much 
the ſame with thoſe in England. 


Language.] The Language of the Natives in this Country is faid 
to conſiſt of divers Idioms, very different from one another; and 
none of em either ſo pleaſant to the Ear, or fo eaſy to be acquired 


by 
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by Strangers, as thoſe in Penſiluania. The Eng lig here relidi; 
uſe their own Language, g 


Government.) The Right Honourable Cacilius Calweyt,,. Lord, 
Baltimore, his Heirs and Aſſigns, being by Letters Patent [Anno 
1632.] created Lords and . Maryland, excepting the 
Sovereign Dominion and Allegiance, with a fifth Part of the Gold. 
and Silver Oar reſerv'd to his Majeſty: The Government of the Co- 
lony, by their Lordſbips Care and Prudence, is ſo modell'd, that 
we may reckon. it a Diminuti ve of that of England. For the ſu- 
preme Court (call'd a General Aſſembly) reſembles, in ſome Meaſure, 
our Engliſ Parliament, being divided into an Upper and Locuer 
Houſe. The Upper conſiſts of the Governor himſelf, with his Coun- 
cil, and ſuch Lords of Manors, and others, as his Lordſhip,, or 
Lieutenant, ſhall by Writ call thither. The Lower is made up of 
Delegates, elected and ſent up by each County of the whole Plan- 
tation. This Aſſembly is conven'd, prorogu d or diſſoly'd at Plea- 
ſure, by his Lordſhip or Lieutenant; and whatever is agreed upon, 
and enacted by both Houſes, and aſſented unto by his Lordſhip, 
hath the Sanction of a Law, and can't be repeal'd but by the fame 
Authority, Next to the Legiſlative Aſſembly is the Provincial 
Court, generally held at St. Mary's, to which Appcals are made 

from all inferior Courts of the whole Province. 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The Englif here reſid ing are of various Perſwaſions 
in Point of Religion, there being a Tolerat ion enjoin'd for all Secs 
of, Chriſlianity. The Natives know nothing, as yet, of the true 
God, ſaye what they obſcurely ſee by the glimpſing Light of Nas 
dure. 


_ 7 IS Country (diſcovered firſt by Sebaſtian Cabot, 
| ; Anne 1427, but afterwards: more perfectly by Sir 
Walter Rawlaigh, Am 1584. when: he took Pofleſhion: thereof in 
Queen Elizaketh's Name) is baunded on the Eaſt by Part of the main 
Ccean; on the Weſt by ſome of Ferra, Arctica; on the North by 
Maryland ; and on the South by Carolina. It is term'd by the Bemah, 
Virginia; by the Germans, Virginien; by the Italians, Spantards, 
and Bugliſ, Furginia; ſo calbd in Honour: of Queen B/jzabeth, 
that Maſculine Miigin Queen, of happy Memory, 
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Air.] The Air of this Country, as to Heat and Cold, Drineſy 
and Moiſture, is variable according to the Winds; thoſe from the 
North and North-Weſt being univerſally cold and piercing; but 
thoſe from the South and South-Eaſt, do commonly bring along 
with them great Heat in the Summer, which is frequently ſucceeded 
in September by. Rain in ſuch Quantizy, chat is hath ſeveral Times 
occalion'd an epidemical Sickneſs among the People. The oppolite 
Place of the Globe to Virginia is that Part of the Eaſt-indian Ocean, 
lying between 101 and 105 Degrees of Longitude, with 37 and 
32 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil. The Soi of this Country. (rangely intermix'd with 3 
yalt Number of Oyker-Shells ) is generally y, yet abundance! 
fertile in Grain, where employed that way. It affordeth alſo 
Sorts of Roots, and deſirable Fruits, with, phyſical Plants and Herbs 
in great Plenty; but above all, it produceth a wonderful Quantity 
of Tobacco, that bewitching Weed, ſo accounted of all the World 
over, The Length of the Days and N 


* in Fieginia is the fame 
as in the Southern Provinces of Spain, they both lying under the 
fame Parallels of Latitude. | 


* 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of this Country, in which 
the Natives tratfick with the Engliſb, are Skins of Deer, Bever, and 
other wild Beaſts ; for which the Eng liſ return them Guns, Pow- 
der, Shot, Iron- Tools, Brandy, c. but the chief Thing exported 
hence for England, is Tobacco, there being above one hundred and 
fifty Sail of Ships commonly that load therewith every Year, 


Aarities.] Such is the prodigious. Multitude of Oyſter-ſhells in- 
termix'd with the Earth in Firginia, that in ſome Places they're 
found three or four Yards deep in the Ground; where lying cloſe 
together, they're ſaid to petrefy, and ſeem to make a Vein of ſuch 
a Rock. But whether the Parts of that Rock are really the Shells 
of Oyſters, there leſt by the Sea (which ſome ſuppoſe to have over- 
flow'd this Tract of Land) or lapides ſui generis, ſub judice lis eſt. 
(2.) In ſome leffer Banks of Shells are found Teeth (about two or 
three Inches long, and one broad) ſoppos d to be thoſe of Fiſhes ; 
and in other Parts are dug up the Bones of Whales ſeveral Yards, 
deep, and that many Leagues from Sea. (z.) Near the River Pato- 
neck is a fort of alluminous. Earth of an Aſh Colour, very ſoft and 
light, and of an acid aſtringent Paſte, almoſt like that of Alu. 
(4.) In many Parts of this Country is found a certain kind of Squir- 


rel, who, at his Pleaſure, can ſtretch our the Skin of his Sides, 
eee 
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of a Bat) by the Help of which he leaps farther, and alights more 


ſurely than the ordinary Sort, and is therefore call'd the Flying 
Squirrel, 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &c.] Archbifopricks, Biſopricks, Univerſities, 
none. As for Univerſities, here is a conſiderable Seminary of Learn- 
ing lately eſtabliſhed at St. Fames's Town, which already merits 
the Title of College, and we hope it will in Proceſs of Time deſerve 
the Name of an Univerſity, 


Manners. ] The Natives of this Country being Perſons general- 
ly of call and ſlender Bodies, black Hair, and of a taway Com- 
plexion, are much given to Revenge, and very exact in vindicating 
the Death of a Friend, if they can by any Means poſlible. They 
ſpend moſt of their Time in hunting wild Beaſts, particularly Deer 
and Bever, whoſe Skins (as aforeſaid ) they interchange with the 
Engliſs for. what Neceſſaries they want. Natives of the inland Parts 
are ſaid to burn their Dead, and lay up their Aſhes near their Ca- 
bins. Thoſe whom they own as Prieſts are look'd upon as ſo many 
Conjurers, becauſe by their Invocations in a private Cabin, tis re- 
ported, that they frequently cauſe abundance of Rain to fall. The 
Engliſ here reſiding are much the ſame with thoſe in England, 


Language.) The Language of the Natives of this Country is re- 
markable for its vaſt Variety of Dialects, and thoſe fo different from 
one another, that People of twenty Miles Diſtance (and ſometimes 
leſs) are as quite different Nations, neither of them being able to 
comprehend the full Meaning of one 8 without 
the Help of an Interpreter. Of ſuch People or Nations are chiefly 
reckon'd the Chawonocks, Mangoags, Monacans, Maſawomekes, Man- 
wabocks, Pawhatans, &c, The Engliſs here reſiding retain and uſg 
their own Language. 


Government.) The Natives (eſpecially thoſe in the inland Parts 
of this Country) own Subjection to certain Governors of their own, 


call'd Weroans. The Engliſ are ſubje& unto, and rul'd by a parti- 


cular Governor, appointed and ſent thither by his Bri/tannick Majeſty, 
The various Laws which immediately relate to the Colony it ſelf are 
made by the Governor, with the Conſent of his Council, in Con- 
junction with the Burgeſſes elected by Freeholders. But for Deciſion 
of Matters (whether Civil or Criminal) in general, they're the very 
fame with thoſe here in England. The chief Court of Judicature 
being held Quarterly, is call'd, The Quarter Court : In it the Go- 
vernor and Council are Judges, who determine in Aﬀeairs of the 


greateſt Moment; and ta it Appeals are made from inferior Courts, 


Monthly, 
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Monthly kept in every County; there being Sheriffs, Juſtices of 
the Peace, and other Officers appointed for chat End by the Go- 
vernor. 


Arms .] 


Religion.] The Engliß here reſiding are (for the moſt Part) Pro- 
feſſors of the Proteſtant Doctrine, and Obſervers of the Forms of 
Divine Worſhip, according to the Model of the Church of England. 
But the Natives continue Pagan, except a few of the younger Sort 
already taught the Element of human Literature, and inſtructed in 
the Principles of Chriſtianity by the Members of our lately erected 
Seminary of Learning at St. Fames's Town; of whoſe happy and 
deſired Progreſs in this Matter, we have all Reaſon in the World 
to wiſh, and no ſmall Grounds to hope the beſt. 


PART II. 


8. 11. Carolina. 


Pame.)"JPHIS Country (diſcovered at firſt about the ſame Time 

with Virginia, and afterwards, Anno 1660. granted 
dy Patent to ſeveral Noblemen as Proprietors thereof) is bounded on 
the Eaſt by Part of the main Ocean; on the Welt by ſome of Terra 
Arctica; on the North by Virginia; and on the South by Part of 
Florida. It is term'd by the French, Caroline; by the Italians, Spa- 
niards, Germans, and Englip, Carolina; ſo called, in Honour of his 
Britannick Majeſty King Charles II. 


N | 
Air.] The Air of this Country is reckon'd very healthful to 
breathe in, and ſo temperate, that 'tis a good Medium between the 
Extremities of Heat and Cold, that are moſt ſenſibly felt in divers 
Parts of the World. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Carolina is 
that Part of the Eaft-Indian Ocean, lying between 98 and 105 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 30 and 37 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.] The Soil of this Country is for the moſt Part very fruitful, 
producing in great Plenty moſt Sorts of Fruits, Roots, Plants, Herbs, 
Ec. beſide Variety of Engliſ Grain. The Length of the Days and 
Nights in Carolina is much the ſame with thoſe in the Southmoſt 
Part of Spain, and Northmoſt of Barbary, they both lying under 
the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities exported hence are Skins 
of Otters, Bears, and Leopards ; as alſo Oil, Olives, Cotton, In- 
digo, Ginger, Tobacco, Sarſaparilla, Turmerick, Snakes-Root, &c. 
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Narities.] What chiefly deſerves the Epithet of Rare in Carolind, 
is a certain Herb, which goes by the Name of the Country, and 
remarkable for its long red Root, which draws upon Paper good 
red Lines, but anſwers not in Dying. : 


- Urehbiſhopzicks, &cc.] ArbbiÞopricks; Bifopricks, Univerſities, 


None, 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country being naturally Men 
of good Courage, and for a long Time at Wars among themſelves, 
are mightily diminiſh'd in their Number to what they were. But 
thoſe remaining are generally Perſons of a good agreeable Temper, 
and maintain a firm Friendſhip with our Colony. The Ergliſ here 
reſiding are the ſame in Manners with thoſe here in England. 


Language.) The Natives have a particular Fargon of their owh, 
which ſounds very harſh to the Ear, and ſeems to Strangers ex- 
tremely hard, if not impoſſible to be acquit d. The Englifo uſe their 
own Language. | 


- Government.) King Garles II. having granted Carolina by 
Letters Patent, in Propriety to George Duke of Albemarle, Edward 
Earl of Clarendon, &c, by thoſe Letters the Laws of England were 
to be always in Force in this Country; only the Lords Proprietors 
are impower d (together with the Conſent of the Inhabitants) to 
make or repeal ſuch By-Laws, as ſhall from Time to Time be thought 
expedient, for the better governing the whole Colony. 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The ZagliÞ here reſiding are of many and different 
erſwalions in Matters of Religion, there being a Liberty of Con- 
ſcience allow d by the very Conſtitution of their Government. The 
Natives have as yet no reveal'd Knowledge of the true God, but 
follow the vain Imaginations of their own Mind; however, they 
are ſaid to acknowledge one fupreme Being, whom they worſhip 
under the Name of Okee, and to him their Prieſts do frequently ſa- 
erifice; but they believe that he takes no Gare of human Affairs, 
committing them to leſſer Deities. They acknowledge alſo a Tranſ- 
migration of Souls, and a future State of Happitteſs after this Life. 
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SrcT. V. 
Concerning "Terra 'Arctic "I, 


JNDER the Title of Terra Arctica we comprehend all thoſe 

Northern Countries, lying either entirely (or moſtly) within 

the ArZick Polar Circle. The chief of which are theſe followisg; 
. 2. 


Greenland, Nova Zembla, New Denmark. 
Spitaberg, Terra de Feſſo, New North Wales. 


Of theſe we know little more as yet, than their bare Names, I 
am very ſenſible, That in treating of them (yea, and that indivi- 
dual Part of the Earth exactly under the North Pole) ſome Writers 
are pleas'd to ſpeak as particularly, as if they were diſcourſing of 
the fi fty-t wo Counties of England. But leaving ſuch Gentlemen to 
divert themſelves with their own Chimera g; and leaving theſe 
Countries to the better Diſcovery of future Ages, I paſs on to the 
various Diviſions of South America; chuling rather to ſay nothing 
of the aforeſaid unknown Countries, than to relate Things of chem 
ſatisfactory neither to my ſelf, nor the Reader; being willing to 
have due — to that excellent Saying of the Romnn Orator, 
; wes bellum eft velle confiteri potius neſcire quod neſcias, quam iſta 
utiemem nauſeare, atque ipſum ſibi diſplicere * Cic. de Nat, Dror. 
Lib. 1, Now followeth, 
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SECT. VI. 
Concerning Terra Firma. 
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between 282 00 dof Lon 25 Length from E. to W. js 


2 
= 309 30 8 about 1 500 Miles. 
Z x ©o  C 22 JBreadth from S. to N. 
oy e. 11 30 © of Lat. = is about 740 Miles, 
Being divided F Eaſt, the River Orinoque, called Guiana, 
into Weſt, the River Orinoque, term' d Caſtello del Oro, 
Faſt compre- Caribana * Moreſbego 
hends the 2 N. to 8. 
Provinces of Guiana — 5 U (Manboa 
panama, or panama — 
Terra Firma- 
| St, Martha —= = | Idem- : From W, 
mf 5 Rio de la bacha \ — Idem— to E. 
Pro inces of \ Pe {x \ Idem-— 
288 Andaluxia — E | Comana 
Paria | © | Malureguara —— 


— St. Fe de Bagato -— _— 
Papayan——/) | St, Fe de Antiochia y * "* 


compar HIS Country (diſcover'd by the Spaniards, and con- 

quer'd Anno 1514.) is bounded on the Eaſt by Part 
of the main Ocean; on the Weſt by Mare del Zur; on the North 
by Mare de! Nort and the Bay of Mexico ; and on the South by Pery, 
Amazonia, and Part of Braſil. It is term'd by the Italians, Terra 
Firma ; by the Spaniards, Tierra Firma ; by the French, Terre Ferme ; 
by the Germans, Het vaſt Land; and by the Engliſh, Terra Firma; 
ſo called by the Diſcoverers thereof, as being one Part of the Fiym 
Land, or main Continent, at which the Spaniards firſt touch'd in 
their Weſtern Diſcoveries, | 
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1 3 14 rin —— ; | | 
Air. The Air of this Country js extremely hot; yet generally acs 
counted very wholeſom, ſaye in the Northnof — —— — = 
Ifthmns of Panama, where the Ground is full of Lakes and Marſhes 
which by their aſcending Vapours do render the Air very groſs, — 
conſequently leſs holeſom to breathe in, The oppoſite Place of the 
Globe to Terra Firma, is that Part of the Eaſt Indian Ocean, lyin : 
2 129 and 160 Degrees of Longitude, with one Degree 4 

uth, and 11 30 of Northern Latitude. 


Soil. ] This Country (lying moſtly in the firſt North Climate) is 
ſaid to be bleſs'd with an excellent Soil, producing great Pletity of 
Corn and Fruits, where duly manur'd, It mightily abounds in Ve- 
niſon, Fiſh, and Fowl. A great Part of it is planted with Cotton, 
and others ere very productive of Sugars and Tobacco, Here are alſo 
very conſiderable Mines of Gold, Silver, Braſs, Sc. many precious 
Stones, and in ſeveral Places good fiſhing of Pearls, The longeſt Day 
in the Northmoſt Part of this Country is twelve Hours and an half; 
the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is twelve Hours, or thereabouts; and 


the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold; 
Silver, and other Metals, Balſam, Rozin, Gums, Long Pepper; 


Emerals, Saphire, Jaſper, Oc. 


| Narities.] Upon the Coaſt of Terra Firma, nigh Surenam, is fre- 
quently ſeen, and ſometimes taken, that Fiſh, uſually called by Marj- 
ners, the Old Wife, but otherwiſe, the Square 4carauna ; fo term'd 
from his Figure; being almoſt a complete Quadratum. (z.) In ſeyergl 
Parts of Guiana are certain Trees, call'd Totock, remarkable for their 
Fruit, which is of ſo great a Bulk, and withal fo hard, that People 
can't with Safety walk among em, when the Fruit is ripe, being in 
Danger every 2 to have their Brains knock d out. (3. ) dene 
of the Branches of Oronoque River is ſuch @ hideous Cataract, that the 
Water falling down, makes as loud a Noiſe as if a thouſand Bells 
were knock'd one againſt another; vid. Heylin's Coſmos, laſt Edition, 
p. 1086. (40 On the Top of a hgh Mountain call'd Cowes, is a 
conſiderable Lake (according to the Report of the Natives) and thac 
well ſtock d with moſt forts of Fiſhes, .(5.) In ſome Rivers of Guj- 
ana is a certain little Piſh, about the Bigneſs of a Smelt, and te- 
markable for having four Eyes; two on each Side, one above the 
other ; and in ſwimming, tis obſerved to keep the uppermoſi t] o 
above, and the other two under Water. (O.) In the Iſland Tyinidadg 
ſrieat the Coaſt of Terra Firma] is 4 remarkable Fountain of Picch, 
I hich boileth out of the Earth in great abundance, and is exported. 
| C E | (hence 
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thence to various Places in theſe Parts of the World. (7.) Near 
C. Brea, on the Continent, is another Fountain of pitchy Subſtance, 
much us d in trimming of Ships, with good Succeſs, and preferable 
to the ordinary Pitch in thoſe hot Countries, being able to refiſt the 


ſcorching Heat of the Sun- Beams. Vide Purchas's Pilgrims, Par. 4. 
Lib, 6. 


Archbiſhopzicks.] Here is one Spanif6 Archbiſboprick, viz, that 
of St. Fe de Bagota. | 


Biſhopzicks.] Biſbopricks four, viz, thoſe of 


Popayan, | Cartbagena, 
Panama, St. Martha, 


Univerſities.] None. 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country being Perſons of a tawny 
Colour, and (for the moſi part) of very robuſt and proper Bodies, 
are a People that's very healthful, and generally live to great Ages, 
not withſlanding the Air they breathe in is none of the beſt. They 
ſpend molt of their Time in Hunting, and ſuch like Diverſions, as 
the Generality of other Americans do, and commonly walk naked 
above their Middles. By the lateſt Accounts of this Country, there” 
are ſtill in Guiana a great many Cannibal: The Eating of human 
Fleſh (eſpecially that of vanquiſn'd Enemies) is fo relithing to the 
Palate of thoſe Savages, that two Nations of them, by mutual de- 
vouring, are now reduced to two Handfuls of Men. 


Language.] Here is a great Diverſity of Languages among the 
Natives, and each of theſe divided into ſeveral Dialects. The Eu- 
rope am here ſettled, retain the ſeveral Languages peculiar to their 
reſpective Countries from whence they came. 


Government.) This ſpacious Country is, in a great Part, ſubject 
to the King of Spain, and govern'd by the Vice-Roy of Mexico, un- 
der whom are ſeveral Deputy Governors in divers Parts, for the bet- 
ter Management of the whole; and for an equal Diſtribution of Ju- 
ſtice every where, there are eſtabliſhed many Courts of Judicatory, 
in which all Cauſes, whether Civil or Criminal, are heard and de- 
termin'd. Some of the midland Provinces are as yet free from the 
Spanifſþ Power, being till maintain'd by the Natives, who acknow- 


ledge Subje&ion unto, and are govern'd by the Heads, or eldeſt of 
their Families. | | 


Arms.] 
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Arms.) 


Keligion.) The Natives of this Country (eſpecially in the Mid- 
land Provinces) are groſs Idolaters. Nigh unto, and upon the Ri- 
ver Wiapoco, is a certain Nation (call'd Maraſbewacas) whoſe Object 
of religious Worſhip is a monſtrous Idol of Stone, ſer up in a moſt 
frightful Poſture : For it is faſhioned like a very big Man fitting up- 
on his Heels, reſting his Elbows upon his Knees, and holding for- 
wards the Palms of his Hands, and looking upwards, doth gape with 
his Mouth wide open. The different Europeans here reſiding, are 
of the ſame Religion with that eſtabliſhed in the reſpective Countries 
from whence they came. 
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Concerning Pery. 
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Name.) E S Country (diſcovered by the Spaniards, Anno 1525. 

and bounded on the Eaſt by Amazonia; on the Weſt 
by Mare del Zur; and on the South by Chili) is term'd Peru by the 
Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, and Engliſs ; ſo call'd (accord- 
ing to the beſt of Criticks) from a certain Rivulet, which bore that 
Name among the Indians, at the Spaniards firſt Arrival. 


Air.] The Air of this Country is of a very different Nature, being 
in ſome Places extremely hot, and in others extraordinary ſharp and 
piercing. The Wind upon this Coaſt (according to F. Acofta) blows 
always from the South and South Weſt (contrary to what's uſual 
between the Tropicks) and is not violent, tempeſtuous, or unhealth- 
ful, as elſewhere; but very moderate and agreeable. He farther 
obſerves, that all along the Coaſt call'd Lanos, it never rains, thun- 
ders, ſnows, nor hails; yet very frequently a little out at Sea, and 
that among the Andes, it rains in a manner continually, The op- 


— Place of the Globe to 0 is that Part of the Gulf of Bengale, 
tween 102 and 122 Degrees of Longitude, with 1 and rees 
8 2 nr * 


Soil. ] This Country lying in the firſt, ſecond, and third South 
Climate, conſiſteth of many large and pleaſant Vallies, with divers 
high and lofty Mountains. The Vallies in ſome Places, eſpecially 


towards 
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towards the Sea-Coaſis, are very ſandy, and frequently ſubject to 
Earthquakes ; in other Places they are very rich, and the Air ex- 
tremely ſultry. The Mountains (particularly the Andes) are, for the 
molt part, coatinually cold in their Tops, yet exceeging fertile, and 
generally lin'd with molt coſtly Mines, beyond any Country in the 
World ;. witneſs the famous lofty Hill of Potoſi, in the Province of 
Los Carcas, before 'twas ſunk by an Earthquake, which happen'd in 
the Time of O. Cromwell's Uſurpation. It is univerſally eſteem'd 
the richeſt of all the foreign Plantations belonging to the Spaniards. 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Part of Peru is about twelve Hours 
and a quarter ; the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is ten Hours and a half, 
and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold 
and Silver in vaſt Quantities, coſtly Pearls, abundance of Cotton, 
Tobacco, Cochinee), medicinal Drugs, @*c, 


Narities.] There's a high Mountain in peru (called Periatala) 
to whoſe Top if any Perſon aſcend, he's ſuddenly taken with a ter- 
rible Fit of Vomiting. . And many Travellers endeavouring to paſs 
aver the Deſart of Punas, have been benumb'd on a ſudden, and fall'n 
down dead; which makes that Way wholly neglected of late. 
(2.) On the Tops of the higheſt Mountains in Peru (as in other 
Parts of the World) are frequently found ſome conſiderable Lakes, 
ſeveral of which are very hot. (3.) In che Valley of Tarapaya, near 
to Potoſi, is a very hot Lake of a circular Form, whoſe middle Part 
(for above twenty Foot ſquare) continually boils up ; and though 
the Water is ſo extremely warm, yet the Soi! about the Lake is ex- 
traordinary cold. (4.) At the Baths of Ingua, is a Stream of Water 
almoſt boiling hot; and hard by it doth ilſue forth another Stream 
which is as cold as Ice. (5.) In the Province of Los Carcas is ano- 
ther Spring of Water, fo very hot, that one can't hold his Finger in 
it for the ds Space of one Ave Maria, And ſomewhere elſe in this 
Country is a Fountain, out of which there iſſueth a conſiderable 
Current, of a Colour almoſt as red as Blood. (6.) Among tne 
QuickGlver Mines in Guiana-vilica, is a Fountain of hot Water, 
whoſe Current having run a conſiderable Way, turns at laſt into a 
ſoft kind of Rock, which being eaſily cut, and yet very laſting, is 
uſually employ'd for building of Houſes thereabouts. (7.) Nigh 
Cape St. Helene, and all along the Coaſt, are many Fountains of 
Coppey (a Subſtance reſembling Pitch, and frequently us'd as ſuch) 
or Gultran Rozin, which flow in ſuch abundance, that Ships at Sea 
(out of Sight of Land) can give a ſhrewd Gueſs where they are, by 
the very Smell of ſuch Fountains, provided there be a gentle Breeze 
from the Shore, (s.) In divers Parts of Peru, are (till extant the 
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Ruins of many ſtately Indian Temples, particularly that call'd the 

Pachamana (about four Leagues from Lima :) And another in the 
City of Cuſco, which might have been formerly accounted'the Ame- 
rican Pantheon, for the Idols of all Nations conquer d by the Inguas, 
were always brought thither, and there ſet up. (9.) In Pers are di- 
vers ancient Cauſways of a prodigious Length, ſome being reckoned 
above twelve hundred Leagues; Works that far ſurpaſs thoſe of that 
Nature among the Romans, even the famous Via Appin, Emilia, and 
Flaminia in Italy. (10.) Among the Curioſities of this Country, we 
may allo reckon the Cucujus Peruvianus, or Lanthorn Fly : An Inſe& 
of a conſiderable Bigneſs, and remarkable for its ſhining Property 
in the Dark (appearing as a lictle Lanthorn at a Diſtance) where- 
upon the Natives, when obliged to travel on Nights, do uſually faſten 
a few of em to a Stick, and by their Light can clearly ſee their Way. 
We may alſo add thoſe extraordinary little Birds of this Country, 
call'd Tomineios [of whom in Braſil] being of ſo ſmall a Bulk, that 
they ſurpaſs not common wild Bees in Bigneſs. And finally, thoſe 
prodigious great Birds [nam'd Candores] who are fo large and ftrong, 
that they'll ſet upon and devour an ordinary Calf, for all theſe, and 
ſeveral other Remarkables of Peru, vide J. Acoſta's Natural and Moral 
Hiſtory of the Indies. | 


Archbiſhopzicks.] Here is one Spaniſs Archbiſvoprick, viz. that 


of Lima. 
Viſhopꝛicks.] BiPopricks are thoſe of 


Cuſco, | Truxillo, Quinto. 
Areguipa, Cuamanga, 


Univerſities.] Univerſities in this Country, none. 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country are reported to be a 
People that's, for the moſt part, very ſimple, and groſly ignorant. 
Thoſe towards the Equator, are generally eſteemed more ingenious 
than the reſt, but withal, much addicted to two moſt deteſtable 
Vices, viz. Diſſimulation and Sodomy, The Spaniards here reſi- 
ding, are much the fame with thoſe in Spain. 


Language.) The Language of the Natives did formerly conſiſt of 
ſeveral quite different Dialects (or rather ſo many diſtinct Tongues, 
they being unintelligible to one another) but theſe are much dimi- 
niſhed, and daily grow fewer ; for the People in the lower Part of 
this Country, being now (almoſt) entirely civiliz'd, have left their 
ancient Jargon, and commonly uſe the $panif Tongue, 
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Government. ] This rich Country I by moſt probable Conjec- 
tures] was govern'd by its Incas, or hereditary Kings, above three 
hundred Years before the Spaniards got any footing therein; but be- 
ing fully maſter'd by them, Anno 15 33. under the Conduct of Pixar- 
ro, it hath been ever ſince accounted a conſiderable Part of the 
King of Spain's American Dominions, and is govern'd by his Vice- 
Roy, who ordinarily reſideth at Lima. In ſeveral Places the Na- 
tives (eſpecially thoſe of the Mountains) maintain as yet their Li- 
berties, and are rul'd by ſome particular Caci que. 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The peruvians (except thoſe converted to Chriſtianity) 
are grols Idolaters, worſhipping the Sun, Moon, Stars, Lightning, 
Thunder, c. To each of ſuch Deities were formerly erected in this 
Country very ſtately Temples, whoſe Remains are ſtill extant in ma- 
ny Places, beſides one almoſt entire, viz, that at Cuſco, This Tem- 
ple was dedicated to the Sun, but is now a Part of the Monaſtery of 
St. Dominick. Its Walls were overlaid with Plates of Gold from 
Top to Bottom, and in it was ſet up a glorious Repreſentation of 
the Sun, being a lively Figure of that celeſtial Body in pure 
maſſy Gold. Near to this Temple were four others; one whe 
was dedicated to the Moon, whom they call'd Quzlla, reckoning 
her either Wife or Siſter to the Sun; another to the Planet Venus, 
which they term'd 'Chaſca; a third to Thunder and Lightning, 
which went by the common Name of Napa; and a fourth to Chuy- 
chu, i. e. tris, or the Rainbow. All of them were wonderfully en- 
rich'd with either Gold or Silver; and beſides theſe were many 
others, through the various Provinces of this [once] 7 Empire; 
but the moſt magnificent Temple of all Peru, was that ſplendid Piece 
of Indian Architecture in a certain Iſland of the Lake Titicaca, in 
which the Incas are believed to have hid a great deal of Treaſure 
when the Spaniards invaded their Country, * | 
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Concerning the Land of the Amazons, 


bit vaſt Country is of no certain Extent nor Diviſion, neither hat b it 
m any remarkable Town. 3 e | ; 


PName.]"JU1s Country (diſcover'd by the Spaniards, Anno 1541. 
8 E & and bounded on the Eaſt by Braſel ; on the Welt by 
Peru; on the North by Terra Firma; and on the South by Paraguay) 
is term'd by the Italians, Paeſe di Amaxona; by the Spaniards, Tierra 
de las Amazonas; by the French, Pais des Amazone; by the Ger- 
mans, Nand van d Amazones; and by the Engliſh, The Land of the 
Amazons; ſo called from the many warlike Women ( reſembling 
the ancient Amazon) who appear'd in Arms upon the Banks of the 
River Amazone, at the Europeans firſt entring into this Country. 


Nir.] The Air of this Country, in Places as yet diſcover'd, is re- 
pc rted to be very temperate, conſidet ing the Latitude of the Coun- 
try. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to the Land of the Amazons, 
j partly the Gulf of Bengal, and partly che Pexinſula of Malacca. 


Soil.) The Soil of this Country, it lying in the firſt, ſecond, and 
third South Climate, where yet diſcover'd, is very fertile, producing 
great Variety of Fruits and Grain, Here alſo are abundance of Mines, 
dugar- Canes, Cocoa, and Tobacco. The longeſt Day in the North- 
mat Parts, is about twelve Hours and a little more; the ſhorteſt in 
the Southmolt is eleven Hours, and the Nights proportionably,” : 


Commodities. The Commodities of this Country are reckoned 
Gold, Silver, Sugar, Cocoa, Ebony, Tobacco, c. but this Part of 
the World being as yet very ſlenderly known, and little frequented 


y Strangers, theſe may be rather reckon'd the Product, than Staple 
o mmadities gf this Country. . * 


Natities.] In the River Amatore, is a dreadful Cataract, a conſi- 
derable Way from the Sea; for the Water being penn'd up between 
two ſteep Rocks (under which is a hideous Precipice ) the Stream 
falleth down with great Violence and Noiſe. Yet notwithſtanding 
this ſo terrible a Fall, there be many of the Natives, who t is report- 
ed, are ſo bold, as to deſcend that Stream in their little Canoos. In 
falling they are ſure to turn topſy turvy many times, and ate ſeverely 
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plung' d in the Deep when down; yet ſuch is their Care and Nim- 
leneſs, that they quickly recover their Canoos, and forthwith pro- 
ceed on their Voyage. &. Acta. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &.] ArchbiPopricks, Bibopricks, Uni verſtties, 


none. 


Manners.] Upon the Bank of the River Amazone ( as is hinted 

at already) were diſeovered about fifty different Nations, hoſeem' d 

enerally to be a fierce and ſavage fort of People; all, both Men and 

Fans appearing in Arms — firſt Approaching of the Spaniards; 
and they ſtill continue as fierce and ſavage as formerly, and man 

of them are reported to be Anthropophagz, or Eaters of human Fleſh, 


Language.) Our Knowledge of this (as yet) ill- diſcover d Coun- 
try, is ſo llender, and the Commerce between Europeans and this 


People ſo little, that we'can niake no Obſervation on the Nature 
and Number of their Languages, Ss | 


Government.) How this People is govern'd (or if any Form of 
Government among-them) is not yet very certain, A farther En- 
quiry into the ſame muſt be referred to the better Diſcovery of fu- 
ture Ages. | - 


rms.) 


Religion.] That the Inhabitants of this Country are in general 
groſs Idolaters, is the moſt that can be ſaid of them as yet. They 
are reported to make their Images of Wood, and to ſet them up ia 
the Corners of their Houſes Care, Gon Temples) and do firmly be- 
lieve, that thoſe poliſh'd Pieces of Timber are really. inhabited by 
ſome Divinities deſcended from Heaven, being taught the ſame by 
their Prigftsy .* cre 277 HH 19 He 9906S | | 
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Concerning Bꝛaſil. 


d. m. 
E between 324 oo f of Lon. by is about 1600 Miles. 
E between 7 > of Lat, \ 2 


bo .. Breadth from N. to 8. is 
23 00 


about 1380 Miles. 


ä 

Sanct. — —_—— 

Ang ra dos Reyes —— 

Braſil [ of no certain S. Sebaſtian 
Diviſion ] its chief, Spirit San⁰ꝛ Found upon the Sea- 


Towns are thoſe of | Porto Seguro Coaſt from S. to 
S. Saivagore N. 
Pernambuco ——— — 
Parayba 


Name.“ HIS Country, diſcover'd by the Portugueze, Anno 

1 1501. and bounded on the Eaſt by Part of the main 
Ocean, on the Welt by Amazonia ; on the North by Terra Firma, 
with ſome of the main Ocean ; and on the South by Paraguay and 
the main Ocean ;. is term d Braſil by the Italians, Spaniards, French, 
Germans, and Engliſb; but why ſo called is not certain. Thoſe who 
derive the Name from the Abundance of that Wood term'd by the 
Europe ant, Braſil-Wood, which grows in this Country, do give (me- 
thinks) no ſatisfactory Account of the Matter, 


Air.] The Air of this Country is generally very wholeſom ; and 
notwithſtanding Braſil is almoſt entirely within the Torrid Zone, yet 
in thoſe Parts already diſcover'd, tis exceeding temperate, being 
daily qualified by Sea-Breezes about Noon. — on the Globe 
to Braſil, are the Philippin 1/lands, with part of the Eaſtern Ocean 
adjacent to them, 


Soil.] The Si of this Country (ir lying in the 1ſt, 24, 3d, 400 


South Climate) is reported to be extraordinary fertile, eſpecially in 


thoſe Places already diſcover'd, The longeſt Day in the ne 
arts. 
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Parts is about twelve Hours and a quarter ; the ſhorteſt in the South- 
moſt, ren Hours and an half, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country, are Red- 
Wood (otherwiſe Braſil- Wood, much us'd for Dying) in great 
Quantities, abundance of Sugar, as alſo Amber, Rozin, Balm, To- 
bacco, Train-Oil, Confectures, &@c, | 


Karities.} As the principal Rarities of Braſel, we may fitly rec- 
kon the conſiderable Number of very ſtrange Creatures found in that 
Country: The chief of which J ſhall here mention, and thoſe re- 
ducible to four general Claſſes, viz. Beaſts, Serpents, Birds, and 
Fiſhes, I. Of Beaſts, The moſt remarkable of them are theſe follow- 
ing. (I.) Monkeys, particularly that Sort call'd by Ezropeans, the 
King's Monkey, the biggeſt of the whole Species, and obſervable for 
having a thin, hollow Throttle-Bone, near the upper End of the 
Larynx, by the Help of which he makes a great Noiſe. Here alſo 
are many Monkeys (of a yellowiſh Colour) that ſmell like ordinary 
Musk. (2.) The Sloth [Cterm'd by the Natives Haii, from his Voice 
of a like Sound] but by molt Europeans, Ignavus or Pigritia, and 
corruptedly, Pereza by the Spaniards; fo called from the Nature of 
that Animal, being of ſo flow a Motion, that he requires three or 
four Days to climb up a Tree of an ordinary Height, and twenty 
four Hours to walk fifcy Paces on plain Ground ; his Fore-feet are 
almoſt double his hinder in Length ; and when he climbs a Tree, 
his Hold he takes is ſo ſure, that while he hangs by a Branch, he can 
ſleep ſecurely. (3.) The Tomanduo Guaco [which is a great Bear] 
ſo term'd by the Natives; but commonly, by Europeans, the Ant- 
Bear, becauſe he uſually feeds upon Ants, at leaſt deſtroys thoſe 
Creatures where-ever he finds them, His Tail is fo big, that Squir- 
rel-like, he can cover his whole Body therewith. (4.) The great 
Shell'd Hedge-Hog, call'd by the Natives Tatu, and Armadzllo by the 
Spaniards, becauſe he gathers himſelf up, Head, Feer, and Tail, 
within his Shell, as round as a Ball ; and that is a ſure Defence, 
when either he goes to ſleep, or is actually aſſaulted by any deſtruc- 
tive Creature, with whom he dares not grapple. II. Of Serpents. 
The moſt remarkable of them are, (I.) That call'd by the Natives 
Thibaboca, which is about three Yards and a Half long, and of a 
conſiderable Bigneſs ; his Colours are originally white, red, and 
black of all Kinds; and his Bite is moſt pernicious of any, yet 
worketh the ſloweſt. (2.) The Boiguacu, which is the biggelt of 
the whole Species, being half a Yard in Compaſs about the Middle, 
and almoſt ſeven Yards long. (3.) The Boicininga, otherwiſe 
the Ratile Snake, ſo called by Europeans, from a Rattle in the End 
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of his Tail, compos'd of a Number of dry Bones, from eight to 

fixteen, which are hollow, thin, hard, and very ſonorous. Thoſe 

Perſons whoſe Misfortune it is to be bitten by him, are tor- 

mented with exquilite Pain (their whole Body cleaving into Chops) 

and frequently die within twenty-four Hours, in a moſt ſad Condi- 

tion. But, as a remarkable Act of the divine Providence, this 
noxious Animal gives timely Warning to Travellers to avoid him, 

by making a great Noiſe with his Ractle, as ſoon as he hears any 

Perſon approaching towards him. III. Of Braſo-Birds, the moſt re- 
markable are, (I.) The Humming Bird, which is ſo called from the 

humming Noiſe he makes with his Wings like a Bee, when he feeds, 

by thruſting his ſmall Bill into Flowers. The Braſilians term him 

Guanumbi, and ſome Writers Our ia, i. e. The Sun-Beam, becauſe 
of his radiant colour'd Feathers, with which the Indians adorn their 
Images; but the Spaniards call him Ibmineius, becauſe fo ſmall, that 
one of them with its Neſt weighs only two Tominos ; a Weight in 
Spain conſiſting of twelve Grains. (2.) The Anbima, fo called by 
the Natives; but by Europeans the Unicorn Bird, becauſe he hath a 
kind of Horn growing out of his Forehead, about two or three 
Inches long, of a brittle Subſtance, and blunt at the Top; and is 
therefore neither defenſive nor offenfive to him. (3) That called 
Guara, by the Braſiliant, and by Europeans the Sea-Curlew; the ſame 
with Numentus Indicus, and Arcuata Coccinea among Latin Authors, 
and remarkable for its Alterations of Colours ; being at firſt Black, 
then Aſh-colour'd, next White, afterwards Scarlet, and laſt of all 
Crimſon, which grows the richer Dye the longer he lives. IV. 
Of Fiſhes taken upon the Coalt of Bra ſil, the wol remarkable are, 
(1.) Orbis Minor, or the Globe- Ei, fo called from his orbicular 
Form; and remarkable for being arm'd with many long, round, 
hard, and ſharp: Spikes and Needles all over his Body, almolt 
like thoſe of an Hedge-hog. When he ſwims, *tis believed, that 
he draws thoſe Needles in, depreſſing them to his Body, to faci- 
litate his Way through the Water; and that he advances them at 
any Time he happens to be purſu'd, bidding (as *twere) the Enemy 
to come at his Peril. (z.) Upon this Coaſt is frequently ſeen the 
Icheneis or Remora, a Fiſh very famous among the Ancients for its 
ſtupendous Power in ſtopping a Ship (as they imagin'd) though un- 
der Sail, and before a brisk Gale of Wind. Which ſtrange Account 
was generally believed for many Ages, and not a few have labour'd 
to aſſign the Cauſe; but it is now look'd upon as a ridiculous Story, 
and deſervedly exploded by every ordinary Traveller. Theſe are 
the moſt remarkable Creatures, whether Beaſts, Serpents, Birds, or 
Fifdes, belonging to Braſt! ; and all (or molt) of them, are to be 
{cen in the publick Repoſitory of Grebam College, London. As a” 
| 5 the 


% 


the Muſeum Regium at Copenhagen, and ſeveral other celebrated Re- 
politories in Europe. 


Archbiſhopricks, Sc.] Here is one Portugueze Archbiſhoprick, 
viz,, that of St. Salvadore, to whole Incumbent are ſubject ſeveral 


Suffragans; but their Number and Names ate uncertain. Univerſities 
none. 


Manners.) The Braſlians are reported to be generally a cruel, 
thieviſh, and reverigeful fort of People ; yet ſome on the Sea-Coalt 
being civiliz'd, prove very ingenious. This vaſt Body comprehends 
ſeveral different Nations, the chief of which are the Topinambous, the 
Margajas, the Tapuyes, &c. who are ordinarily diltinguiſh'd from 
one another by the wearing of their Hair, They generally go quite 
naked, and in many Places of the main Land are Multitudes of Can- 
nibals. Their Manner of repoſing on Nights is in a kind of Net, 
gather'd at each End, and ty'd to two Poles fix d faſt in the Ground. 
This Net is made of the Rind of a certain Tree call'd Hamack, and 


hence is derived the vulgar Appellation of Sea-Bedding commonly 
uſed in the Englif Fleet. 


Language.] The Diverſity of Languages among the Natives of 
thoſe Places already diſcovered on the Sea-Coaſts, doth ſufficiently 
evince, that their Number muſt be much greater in the inland Parts 
of this vaſtly extended Country. The only Thing obſervable of 
thoſe Languages upon the Sea-Coaſts, is, That the Natives can't pro- 
nounce the three Letters of L, F, R, and that their Manner of Pro- 


nunciation is much thro' the Throat. The Portuguexe here reſiding, 
retain and uſe their own Language. 


Government.) The Braſilians being divided (as aforeſaid) into 
many different Nations, ſeveral of them chuſe certain Captains or 
Governors, by whom they are ruled ; others wander up and down, 
and live without any Order or Government among them, The Por- 
tugueze being Maſters of almoſt all the Sea-Coalts ſince the Year 
1 50 f. and having divided them into certain Præfectures, over each 
of theſe is ſet a particular Governor, which Governors are all ac- 


countable to the Vice- Roy of Portugal, whoſe Place of Reſidence 
is ordinarily at St, Salvadore, 


Arms. !] 
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Religion.] The Natives of Braſil are reported to entertain but a 
faint Notion of a ſupreme Being, and a future State, and many are 
ſunk even beneath Idolatry it ſelf, having neither Idol nor Temple 
to be ſeen among them. Others are ſaid to believe the Soul's Im- 
mortality ; and to give ſome obſcure Hints of an univerſal Deluge. 
Many of thoſe who live nigh unto, and upon the Sea-Coaſts, are 
converted to Chriſtianity, and that by the commendable Induſiry of 
the Portugueze, Who arc of the ſame Religion with that eſtabliſhed 
in Portugal. 


SECT, 


PAR 


Situated 


PART II, 


Has Me 
Concerning Chili. 
d. m. fr 
287 O0 c Length from N. to S. is 
E between 75 OO 355 en. 8 about I 100 Miles. 
B 25 30 () Breadth from W. to E. is 
@ (between 44 oo $ of Lat. — about 360 Miles. 


prehends ( Chil: Imperia. (8) Balvidia — 5 Sea - Coaſt. 
the Pro- Mandoſa— I Chili Propria. 
vinces of ] Chucuito Eaſt of $ Obili Imperial. 


8 


Name. THIS Country, diſcover'd by the Spaniards, Anno 15 64. 
and bounded on the Eat by Paraguay; on the Weſt 
by Mare Pacificum ; on the North by Peru; and on the South by 
Terra Magellanica, is term'd Chili by the Italians, Spaniards, French, 
Germans, and Engliſh , ſo called (as mok imagine) from a large and 
ſpacious Valley of that Name, TEES 


Chili com- Chili propria — 15 ago ? N. to S. upon the 


Air.] The Air of this Country, during the dummer, is much of 
the ſame Quality as in Spain, or rather more temperate, being fre- 
uently fann'd by Weſterly Sea- Breezes; but in Winter, the Cold is 
o exceſſively piercing, that both Man and Beaſt do periſh in great 
Numbers. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Chili, is the South 


Part of Tartary, between 107 and 117 Degrees of Longitude, with 
25 and 44 Degrees of North Latitude. 


Soil. ] The mountainous Parts of this Country (it lying in the 
third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, South Climate) are generally dry and 
barren, but in the large Vallies towards the Sea, the Soil is exceeding 
fertile, producing great Plenty of Maize, Wheat, and moſt Sorts of 
other Grain, as alſo Variety of Herbs and Fruits; and the Vines 
brought hither from Spain, do proſper extraordinary well. This 
Country affordeth likewiſe ſome rich Mines of Gold and Silver, 
The longeſt Day in the Northmoſt Parts is about thirteen Hours 
and an half, the ſhorteſt in the Southmoſt is ſeven Hours and an 
half, and the Nights proportionably. 


Commodities. ] The chief Commodities of this Country, are Gold 
Silver, Maize, Corn, Honey, Oſtridges, and ſeveral Metals. 
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Karities.) In chili is a very remarkable Bird, call'd Cuntur (cor- 
ruptedly Condor by the Spaniards) which is of a prodigious Size, ang 
extremely ravenous. He frequently ſets upon a Sheep or Calf, and | 
comes down with ſuch Force, that his Blow 1s always mortal, and 
not only kills, but is alſo able to eat up one of them entirely. Two 
of em will dare to aſſault a Cow or Bull, and uſually maſter them. 
The Inhabitants of this Country are not free from ſuch Attempts ; 
but Nature hath ſo order d, that this deſtructive Creature is very 

-rare, the whole Country affording only a very ſmall Number, other- 


Fas Ls Eos 


wiſe not to be inhabited, Vide J. Acoſta's Natural and Moral Hiſto- * 
ry of the Indies. | | : 
Archbiſhopzicks, Scc.] ArchbiGopricks, Biſbopricks, Univerſities, 85 

none. | 
P. 


Manners.) The Natives of this Country, being of a white Com- c 
plexion, and tall of Stature, are a very warlike and couragious ſort T 
of People, eſpecially the Arauques, who are as yet unconquer'd by t 
the Spaniards. For Cloathing they uſe nothing elſe than the Skins 0 
of wild Beaſts. 


Language ] The prevailing Language of this Country is the Sa- 
niß, which is not only in uſe among the Spaniards themſelves, but 
alſo is currently ſpoken (at leaſt underſtood) by the Plurality of the 
Natiyes. Thoſe of em who entertain little Commerce with the 
Spaniards, retain ſtill their own Jargon, as in ancient Times. | 


Government.) The Natives (where they maintain their Ftee- | 
dom as yet) are ruPd by certain Captains of their own chuſing ; | 
but this Country being invaded, and taken Poſſeſſion of by the 
Spaniards, above an hundred Years ago, is moſtly ſubject to the 


Crown of Spain, and rul'd by a particular Governor, reſiding at te 
Conception, in Subordination to the Vice-Roy of Peru. | 
Arms] | tu 


Religion ] The Natives of this Country (excepting thoſe convert- 
N ed to Chriſtianity) are generally reckon'd the groſſeſt Idolaters of all 
{ the Americans, the chief Obje& of their Worſhip being the Devil, 
g whom they term Eponamon, which ſignifies Strong or Poxwerful, The 
Spaniards here reſiding are Roman Catholicks, as in the Kingdom of 
Spain. | l 
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Sz C r. XI 
Concerning Paraguay. 


d. m. 


between -_ — dor . 


is about 1100 Miles. 
Breadth from W. to E. is 
about 1200 Miles. 


great. 


— from N. to 8. 


18 oo | 
Lat. 
ofs La 


Its 


Situated 
1 
1 

A 

8 

. 

A 


Paraguay divi- ] Guayra J ( Cividad Real } E. to W. on 
ded into ſeve- { Paragaia Propria Villa Rica P the B. of 
ral Provinces, & Chaco Conception— J Rio dePlat. 
the beſt known (can St. Fago - NW. to E. on the 
of which are Rio de la Plata Aſſumption & B. of Rio de pl. 


Name.) ee IS Country (diſcovered firſt by Dias de Solis, 

and afterwards taken Poſſeſſion of by the Spaniards, 
Anno 1546, and bounded on the Eaſt by oe of the main Ocean ; 
on the Weſt by Chili; on the North by the Land of the Amazons, 
and Part of the main Ocean) is term'd by the Germans, Paraguait ; 
by the 1talians, Spaniards, French, and Engliſh, Paraguay; ſo called 
from a River of the ſame Name. It's alſo call'd Rio de la Plata 
by the Spaniards, becauſe of the abuncance of Silver they found 

erein. 


Chief Tow 
— 


Air.] The 4iy of this Country is generally reported to be very 
temperate, and abundantly healthful to breathe in. The oppoſite 
Place of the Globe to Paraguay is that Part of the Kingdom of China, 
and the Mogu/'s Empire, between 112 and 144 Degrees of Longi- 
tude, with 18 and 37 Degrees of North Latitude. 


Soil. The Soil of this Country (it lying in the ſecond, third, 
fourth, and fifth South Climate) is eſteem'd to be very fertile in 
moſt Places, producing abundance of Corn, Wine, Fruits and Herbs, 
and here af are ſeveral conſiderable Mines. The longeſt Day in 


1 the Northmoſt Parts is about thirteen Hours; the ſhorteſt in the 


Southmolt is tea Hours and an half, and the Nights proportionably. 
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Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Country (at leaſt 
the Product thereof) ate reckon'd to be ſome Gold, Silver, Braſs, 
Iron, Sugars, Amethyſis, &c. 


Rarities.) Upon Rio de la Plata are frequently ſeen, and ſome- 
times kill'd, divers kinds of Serpents of a prodigious Bigneſs. 
(2.) Towards the Northern Parts of Paraguay is a certain Cham- 
paign Country, about fix Leagues ſquare, which is all overſpread 
with an excellent Sort of Salt, and that to a conſiderable Height, 
(3.) In the Weſtern Parts of Twcoman, is a prodigious high and large 
Mountain, which for its wonderful Gliſtering in a clear Sun-ſhine 
Day, is call'd the Cryſtal Mountain. Under it is extended a hideous 
Cave-Paſlage, thro which doth glide a conſiderable Current of Wa- 
ter, with ſo many Windings and Turnings, that from the Time of 
its Entry under the Mountain, to its iſſuing forth on the other Side, 
is almoſt the Space of twenty · four or thirty Hours, according to the 
Computation of ſome Portugueze, who were ſo adventurous as to 
make the Experiment ; and that by hazarding their Perſons upon a 
Raft made of Canes, Fide Purchas's Pilgrims, Par. 4. lib. 6. 


Archbiſhopzicks.] Here is one Spanißb Archbifoprick, viz, that 
of Rio de la plata. 


Viſhopzicks.3 To the ArchbiPoprick of Rio de la Plata are ſeveral 
Suffragans, viz. thoſe of 


St. Pago de Lefero, Aſſumption, Panama, Paraguay. 
Univerſities.) As for Univerſities, here are none. 


- Manners.) The Paraguayans, tho Perſons of very big and tall 
Bodies, are nevertheleſs reported to be very nimble, and much 
=—_ to Running. They are ſaid to be ſomewhat laborious, and 
efs ſavage than many others of the adjacent Nations, yet a little 


2 to a revengeful Humour againſt thoſe who chance to wrong 
em. 


Language.) All we can learn of the Language moſily in Uſe 
among the Natives, is in general, that tis a very harſh and unplea- 


Sie: rg, as the Plurality of the Indian Tongues are, The Spa- 
here reſiding, do commonly uſe their own Language. 


Government.) The Natives of this Country (according to our 
lateſt Account) are in a great Part ſubjeR to their own Captains of 
Caciques, 
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Caciques, whom they chuſe among themſelves, and under whoſe 
Conduct they go out to War, A conſiderable Part of this Country 
doth belong to the King of Spain, who ordinarily keepeth one Go- 
vernor at St. Fago in 11 an, and another at Aſſumption in Rio dg 
la Plata, both of em being anſwerable to the Vice-Koy of Peru. 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The Natives of this Country are generally groſs Idd - 
laters, yet *tis reported of em, that they're more capable of learn- 
ing our Arts and Religion than moſt of the other Americans. . And 
ſome ſpeak of a Tradition ſpread among em, importing, That cer- 
tain Prieſts ſflall come into their Country, and inſtruct them of a 
new Religion, whereby they ſhall be moſt happy in another World, 
The Spantatds here tefiding are (as in Spain) rigid Papifts, 
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Sz C T. XII. 
Concerning Terra Magellanica. 


HE Southmoſt Part of the Continent of Sth America (call'd 
I alſo Regio Patagomum) derives its Title from Ferdinand Magel- 
lan, a Portugueze, who made the firſt Diſcoyery thereof, Anno 1519, 
as alſo of that famous Streight which {till bears his Name, he being 
the firſt (for ought we know) that ever paſs'd through the ſame, 
pony Things (equally frivolous as ridiculous) are related of this 
Country and its Inhabitants, with which I ſhall neither trouble my 
ſelf not the Reader, but proceed ts 
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S Eco r. XIII. 
Concerning Cerra Antarctica. 


Y Terra Antarctica we underſtand all thoſe unknown or ſlen- 
derly diſcover'd Countrics towards the Southern Parts of the 
Globe ; the chief of which do bear the Names of New Guinea, New 
Zealand, New Holland, and (which may comprehend theſe and all 
the reſt) Terra Auſtralis Incognita, Which Southern Countries, tho 
they belong not to the Continent of America, yet we chuſe to men- 
tion them in this Place, ſince the Southmoſi Part of the Continent 
of South America doth extend it ſelf farther towards the South 
than any Part or Headland of the old Continent. What was ſaid 
of the Northmoſt Countries [ Se#. 5. ] under the Title of Trrra 
Arfiica ( viz. that our Knowledge of them did reach little farther 
than their bare Names) fo the ſame may be affirm'd of thoſe that 
bear the Title of Terra Antarctica. Leaving them therefore to the 
better Diſcovery of future Ages, we paſs on to 
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Reduc'd (p. 45 .) to three Claſſes ; 
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Sz c T XIV. 
Concerning the American Iflands, 


— is · Thoſe of — 
| Land. 
| Cuba, 

Greater SF*4ica. 

n Hiſpaniola. | 
Porto- Rica. 


ER 


Midale, viz. The Antilles ——— 


| 
1 Bermudas. 

| South, viz. The Iſland of Terra del Fuego, 

Of which Iſlands diſtinctly, and in their Order. Therefore, 
$. 1. California. 


Ts Iſland was formerly eſteemed a Peninſula, but now found 
d 


to be entirely ſurrounded with Water. Its North Part was 
iſcovered by Sir Francis Drake, Anno 1577. and by him called New 
Albion, where erecting a Pillar, he faſten'd thereto the Arms of Eng- 
land. The inland Parts thereof were afterwards ſearch'd into, and 
being found to be only a dry, barren, cold Country, Europeans were 
diſcourag'd from ſending Colonies to the ſame, fo that it ſtill re» 
mains in the Hands of the Natives: And there being nothing re- 
markable relating either to them or it, we ſhall procged to, 


$. 2. New-found- Land. 


Name.) HIS Iſland (diſcovered firſt by the two Cabots at the 
F Charge of Henry VII. of England, Anno 1497. but 

more particularly by Iborn and Eliot of Briſtol, Anno 1527. and the 
Bngliſs Title thereto being renew'd in the Name of Queen Bliza- 
beth, Anno 1583. a Colony was ſettled therein about thirty Years 
afrerwards) is term'd by the Italians, Terra Novella; by the Spa- 
. Dd  winrds, 
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niards, T.erra Nueva; b the French, Terre Nueve ; by the Germans, 


Neeww-funden-Land ; and by the Engliſh, Ne c- ſound- Land; the Deri- 
vation of which Name is ſufficiently expreſs d in the Nawe it ſelf, 


Air.) Not withſtanding this Iſland is ſituated between the Paral- 
lels that paſs thro the Southern Part of England, and Northern of 
France, yet che Air thereof doth extremely differ from that in either 
of theſe. Countries, it being ſubject to a greater Exceſs of Heat in 
the Summer, and more pinching Cold in the Winter, than com- 
monly happens in them. The oppoſite Place of the Globe to Ne- 
found-Land is that Part of Terra Auftralis Incognita, between 122 
and 127 Degrees of Longitude, with 47 and 51 Degrees of South 
Latitude. DE oe ĩ Ir EE aids l 
f 


Soil.] This Iſland, for the moſt Part, is overſpread with Woods, 
which are but {lowly cut down, becauſe the Country is very thin] 
inhabited. Where the Ground is already clear'd, the Soil is not al- 
together deſpicable, affording Variety of Roots, and ſeveral Sorts 
of our Eng liſb Grain; and thoſe Parts poſſeſs d by the French pro- 
duce ſome Plenty of Vines. This Iſland is ſufficiently ſtock'd with 
Deer, Hares, Otters, Foxes, &fc. Here alſo are abundance of Land 
and Warer-Fowl ; but above all Things, its Coaſts are ſurrounded 
with incredible Multitudes of Cod-Fiſh. The. Length of the Days 
and Nights in New-found-Layd is the ſame as in the Southmoſt Parts 
of England, and Northern of France, they all lying under the ſame 
Parallels of Latitude. 5 6:4 ** 


Commodities.] The Commodities of this Iſland are principally 
Furs, Whale-Oil, and Cod-Fith, eſpecially the latter, whereof there 
is ſuch Plenty, that the Fiſhing and bringing of them to Europe 
(particularly the Streigbts) is now grown to a ſettled and very ad- 
T_T: 1 EDEN 


Aarities.) Nothing here deſerves the Epithet of Rare, unleſs we 
reckon that prodigious large Bank of Sand upon the South-Eaſt of 
the Iſland (about zoo Miles in Length, and upwards of 75 in 
Breadth, where broadeſt) remarkable for thaſe vaſt Multitudes of 
Bacalaos (or Cod-Fiſh) and Poor Foby, which are taken in great 
Numbers by divers European Nations, who yearly reſort hither for 
that End. So thick do theſe Fiſhes ſometimes ſwarm vpon this Bank, 
that they retard the Paſſage of Ships failing over the ſame. 


2 rchbiſhopzicks » &&c.] Archbiſfbopricks, Biſbopricks, Univerſities, 
Sand ttc yr a: J . 
** 
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Manners.) The Natives of this Iſland are (for the Plurality o 
'em) Perſons of a middle Stature, broad-fac'd, and thoſe of the maſ- 
culine Sex are uſually beardleſs. They generally colour their Faces 
wich Oker, and for Cloathing uſe Skins of wild Beaſts. They live 
by ten or twelve Families together, in poor Cabins made of Poles, 
in Form of our Arbors, and cover'd with Skins, They ordinarily 
cmploy themſelves in Hunting, as moſt of the Americans uſually do. 
The Engliß and French here reſiding are much the ſame wich thoſe 


in Europe. 


Language.] All that can be ſaid of the Language here com- 
monly us'd among the Natives, is, That tis a certain Dialect of 
the Indian Tongue, which prevails among all the Indian Inhabitants, 
with little Variation of Accent in the various Parts of the Illand. 
The Europeans here reſiding do {till retain the maternal Language 
of the reſpective Countries 2 whence they came. | 


Government. ] In the Year 1623. Sir George Calvert, principal 
Secretary of State, having obtained a Patent for a Part ot New-found- 
Land, erected the ſame into a Province [called Avalon] and therein 
ſertled a Plantation; which after him was enjoyed by his Son Ce-i- 
lius Lord Baltimore, This Iſland was ſet upon, and maſter'd by che 
French in the lace tedious War, but ſpeedily retaken by the Engl, 
who are now in full Poſſeſſion of what they formerly enjoy'd, 


Arms .] 


Religion.] The Natives of this Iſland (upon its firſt Diſcovery) 
were found to acknowledge a ſupreme Being, whom they owa'd as 
the Creator of all Things; but err'd extremely in their Apprehen- 
ions about the Manner of their Creation; alledgiag, That Men and 
Women were at firſt made of a certain Number of Arrows ſtuck faſt 
in the Ground, They generally believe the Immortality of the 
Soul, and that the Dead go into a far Country, there to make merry 


(as they think) with their Fricads, | 
§. 3. Cuba. 


Name.) HIS Iſland, diſcovered by the Spaniards, uno 1 594. 

is term'd by the Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, 
and Engliſß, Cuba. Which Name is the ſame it had when firſt diſ- 
cover'd, being ſo called by the Natives and neighbouring Iſlanders; 


what may be the Etymology of that Indian Appellation, we know 
nor, 5 : 
Dd 4 
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Air.] The Air of this Iſland (conſidering its ſmall Latitude) is 
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very temperate, being mightily qualified by Vapours that daily aſ- 


cend from the Earth. The oppolite Place of the Globe to Cuba is 
that Part of the Eaſt- Indian Ocean, lying between 97 and 105 De- 
grees of Longitude, with 19 and 23 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) This Climate (lying in the ſame Climate with the Nor- 
thern Part of Neev Spain) is not ſo fertile in Grain as Wood, being 
generally cover*d over with Trees, ſome of which do drop the pu- 
reſt Rozin, Here is great Plenty of Fiſh and Fleſh ; and in ſome 
Parts are divers Kinds of excellent Fruits, The Length of the Days 
and Nights in Cuba is much the ſame as in the North of New Spain, 
they both lying under the ſame Parallel; of Latitude, 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Gold, 
Ginger, Caſlis, Maſtick, Aloes, Cinamon, Sugar, &c, 


Narities.] The moſt remarkable Thing in this Iſland is a noted 
bituminous Fountain, out of which there flows a Sort of pitchy 
Subſtance, commonly us'd for calking of Ships. Here is alſo a 
Valley full of Flint-Stones of different Sizes, and thoſe by Nature 
ſo round, that they may ſerve as Bullets for molt Sorts of Cannons, 
Vide Heylin's Coſmog. pag. 1079. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] In this Iſland is one Bipoprick, viz. that 
of St. Fago, Suftragan to the Archbifpop of St. Domingo in Hiſpaniola, 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Iſl and, being for the moſt 
Part Spaniards, are the ſame in Manners with thoſe on the Conti- 
nent, 


Language.] The Spaniards here reſiding do ill retain, and 
commonly uſe the Spaniſb Tongue. 


Government. This Iſland was formerly govern'd by certain 
Caciques, or Captains; but is now wholly ſubject to the King of 
Spain, who ſtill keeps a particular Governor in it, whoſe ordinary 
Reſidence is in that great and populous City Havana, 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The Spaniards here refiding are of the fame Relivii 
with that eſtabliſh'd, and univerſally profeſs'd in Spain. "_ 


94. 
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§. 4. Jamaica. 


Name. THIS Ifland (firſt diſcovered by Columbas, in his ſe» 

cond Voyage to America, and brought into Poſſeſſion 
of the Engh/s by Penn and Venables, in the Time of Oliver Cromwell) 
is term'd Famaica by the Italians, Spaniards, French, Germans, and 
Engliſh. It was at firſt call'd St. 54g by Columbus, which Name 
was afterwards chang'd' to that of Famaice (afrer King Fames, 
then Duke of Tork) when it had been ſubjected for ſome Tune to 
the Crown of England. 


Air.] The A of this Hand is more temperate than in moſt of 
the Neighbouring Iſlands, the Heat thereof being much allay'd by 
freſh Eaſterly Breezes that blow in the Day-rime, and the frequent 
Showers that fall in the Night, Hurricanes and Earthquakes (ſo 
frequent in the Caribbees) are ſeldom heard of here; whereupon 
we may juſtly impute that terrible Earthquake L un 1692.) rather 
to a moral than a natural Cauſe, viz. The many and horrid Abo- 
minations abounding among the Inhabitants, which, wichout doubt, 
did loudly call for judgments from Heaven. The oppoſite Place of 
the Globe to Famaica is Part of the Baff- Indian Ocean, lying be- 
tween 102 and 105 Degrees of Longitude, with 18 and 19 De- 
grees of South Latitude, 


Soil.] The Soil of this Iſland is extraordinary rich and fertile, 
producing great Quantities of Corn, Herbs, and Fruits; abounding 
alſo in Sugar, Cotton, Tobaceo, various Kinds of Spices, with di- 
vers Sorts of phyſical Drugs and Gums, as Swmach, Guiacum, Aloes, 
Benjamin, Sarſaparilla, &c. The large and pleaſant Fields appear 
conſtantly green and ſpringing, they being well flock' d with Va- 
riety of Trees and Plants, which are never difrob'd of their Sum- 
mer Liveries. Here likewiſe are ſeveral Rivulets, and thoſe afford- 
ing many excellent Fiſh, eſpecially Tortoiſe. The Length of the 
Days and Nights in Famaica is the fame as in the middle Provinces 
of New Spain, they both lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Illand are Cocoa, 
Sugar, Indico, Cotton, Tobacco, Hides, Copper, Piemento, or gu- 
maica Pepper, Tortoiſe-Shells, Wood for Dyers, and ſeveral Sorts 
of Drugs, Ee. P 


Karities.) This Iſtand is furniſh'd with ſome Springs of anineral 
Waters; particularly two, whereof one is ſulphurous, eee 
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ſalt; but both approved of for the common Iyltempers of the Place. 
(2.) In divers Parts of Famaica grows that Fruit, calld the Macbhi- 
nel Apple, which is very. beautiful to the Eye, of a pleaſant Smell 
and Talic, yet mortal if eaten; whence ſome term it the Eve- 1pple. 
(3.) Here are many ſhining Flies (a kind of Cantharides) appeari 
of a green Colour in the Day-time, but ſhining in the Night wit 
ſuch a Luſtre, that one may fee to read by their Light, (4.) Of all 
Creatures belonging to this liiand, the moſt remarkable is the Al- 
legator, that deſtructive Animal, commonly harbouring in or near 
to Rivers or large Ponds, and may very fitly be reckon'd the a- 
maican Crocodile. Aitho' he be a very big Creature, about ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty Foot in Length, yer he's hatch'd of an Egg not 
larger than that of a Turkey. His Back being full of hard Scales, is 
impenetrable ; whereupon it is a difficult Matter to kill him, unleſs 
he receive a Wound in the Eye or Belly, He it an amphibious A- 
nimal, and to enable him either to walk upon dry Ground, or ſwim 
in the Water, Nature hath furniſhed him both with Feet and Fins. 
In moving on the Land he's very ſwift (provided his Courſe be {irait 
forward) but extremely ſlow in turning, and therefore eaſily a- 
voided. Laſtly, In Famaica are procuc'd ſome rare Plants, much 
regarded by the inquiſitive Botaniſt. But for a particular Account 
of them, and all others, foynd both in this, and ſeveral of the Ca- 
ribbee Iſlands, I refer the Reader to a curious Catalogue, publiſhed 
ſome Years ago, by that great Promoter of natural Knowledge, the 


ingentous Dr, Sloane. 
Archbiſhopꝛicks, dc.) Arcbbiþo;ricks, Biſhopricks Univerſities,none, 


Manners ) The Inhabitants of this Iſland, being Engliß, are 
much the ſame in Manners with thoſe in the Kingdom of England, 
only with this Difference, that the Generality of em are ſamewhat 
more vicioully inclin'd; a thing too coinmon in moſt of our We- 
ſtern Plantations. 


Language ] This Iſland being entirely inhabited by Eng//Þ, 
they retain, and ſtill uſe their own Native Language. 


Government.) Famaica is wholly ſubjet to the Crown of 
England, and rul'd by a particular Governor, ſent thither by his 
Majeſty the King of Great Britain. The Laws by which they are 
governed, are (as near as can be) thoſe of England, Here they 
have ſeveral Courts of Judicatory for hearing and determining of all 
Cauſes between Man and Man; and for the better Aſſiſtance of the 
Governor, he is furniſh'd with his Council to conſult with, when 
Occaſion requires. | 

= ; - | Arms. 
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Religion.] The Inhabitants of this Iſland are of the ſame Reli- 
gion with that publickly profeſs'd, and by Law eltabliſhed in Eng- 
land; excepting the Negroe Slaves, who (both-here, and in other 
lands of the EngliÞ Plantations) are ſtill kept in woful Ignorance ; 
which is undoubtedly a grievous Scandal to our holy Profeſſion in 
general, and an abominable Shame to their reſpective Maſlers in 
particular: But let ſuch Maſters know, That the Time is coming, 


when the [now] deſpiſed Souls of thoſe toiling Slaves wall certainly 
be requir'd at their Hands. | 


§. 5. Hiſpaniola. 


Name.) HIS Iſland (diſcover'd by Co/umbus, Anno 1492.) is 

term'd by the Spaniards, Eſpaniola ; by the French, 
Eſagnole; by the Italians, Germans, and Erglif, Hiſpaniola ; ſo 
called by the firſt Planters therein, viz. the Spaniards, as a Dimi- 
nutive of their own Country, 


Air.] The Air of this Iſland is much inferior to that in Famaica, 
being much infeſted with Mornipg- Heats, which would be intole- 
rable, were they not allay'd by ſome cooling Breezes in the After- 
neon. The oppolice Place of the Globe to Hiſpaniola, is that Part 
of the Eaſft- Indian Ocean, lying between 105 and 112 Degrees of 
Longitude, with 17 and 20 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) This Ifland is bleſs'd with an extraordinary rich and fer- 
tile 80. The Trees and Meadows in it are ſtill fo green, that we 
may truly ſay, it enjoys a continual Spring. Herbs and Fruits are 
ſaid ro ripen in eighteen Days, and fo rich and fruitful is the native 
Turf, that of ſeveral Grain the common Increaſe is an Hundred fold. 
Here is abundance of Palm- Trees of a prodigious Height and Big- 
neſs, in whoſe Body an Incilion being made near the Top, from 
thence doth flow a Liquor, uſually call'd Palm-Fine, which being 
kept for ſome Time, fermenteth, and becometh very ſtrong. Here 
is alſo abundance of thoſe Trees term'd Cabbage-Tyees, becauſe their 
Tops reſemble European Cabbage, and are commonly uſed as ſuch 
by the Spaniards, This Iſland is likewiſe ſtock' d with good Store 
of Sugar-Canes, and ſome rich Mines of Gold. The Length of 
the Days and Nights in Hiſpaniola, is the ſame as in the middle 
Provinces of New Spain, they both lying under the ſame Parallels 
of Latitude, No err rn RR 7 


Com 
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Commodities ] The chief cmmodities of this Iſland are Cattle, 
Hides, Caſſia, Sugar, Ginger, Cochineel, Guiacum, &c. | 


Aarities.) In this Iſland is ſome Store of Genippa-Tvees, whoſe 
Fruit (about the Bigneſs of a Man's two Filts) being prefs'd before 
thorough ripe, affords a Juice as black as Ink, and fit to write withal, 
did it not diſappear entirely in nine or ten Days (z.) Here grows 
another Tree, call'd Mananilla, or Dwarf. Apple-Tree, whoſe Fruit is 
of {5 venomous a Quality, that if any Perſon eat thereof, he's inſtantly 
ſeir'd with an unquenchable Thirſt, and dies raving mad in a ſhort 
Time. (3.) Of the many Inſects belonging to this I , the Glow- 
worm (term'd by the Spaniards Cochinillas) is molt remarkable, and 
that chicfly for two little Specks on his Head, which by Night give 
fo much Light, that if a Perſon lay three or four of thoſe Creatures 
together, he may ſee to read the Coalleſ Print. (4.) In Hiſpamola 
are Spiders about the Bigneſs of an ordinary Hen's Egg, having Legs 
as long as Sea-Crabs of a middle Size. They are hairy all over, and 
have four black Teeth like Rabbits, and commonly bite very ſharply, 
but are not venomous. (5.) Moſt remarkable of all Creatures in this 
Illand is the Cayman (commonly reckon'd the Crocodile of Hiſpamtola) 
which being an Animal of a prodigious Bigneſs, is much noted for 
his rare Subtilty in catching his Prey; for lying upon a River-ſide, 
he ſo gathereth his Body together, that in Form he reſembles exactl 
the large Trunk of an old Tree. In which Poſture he continues, ti 
Cattle. or other Creatures, come to the River to drink, when, to 
their Surprize, he ſuddenly ſprings up and affaults them: And (to 
enhance the Wonder) this ſtrange Creature is ſaid to uſe yet a more 
ſtrange Stratagem to effect his End, for Travellers generally affirm 
of him, That before he lays himſelf (as a oreſaid) upon the River-lide, 
he's employ'd for ſome Time in ſwallowing dowa ſeveral hundred 
Weight of ſmall Pebble-Stones ; w which additional Weight of his 
Body, he can keep a faſter Hold of his Prey, and be the ſooner able 


to draw it inte, and dive with it under Water, Vide late Hiſtory 


of the Buccaneers in America, Part I, Chap. 4. 


Archbiſhopzicks, &c.] Here is one ArchbiPoprick, viz. that of 
St Domingo. Suffragan to whom are St. Fago in Cuba, St. Fobn de 
Forto- Rice, and Coro in Terra Firma. 


Univerſities.) Univerſities, none. 


Manners.) The Inhabitants of this Hand (being moſtly Spa- 
niardt, with ſome French) are the ſame in Manners with thoſe on 
the. Continent. N | BY 

OY Lan« 


L 
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Language.) The Inhabitants of this Iſland being Spaniards, and 
ſome French (as aforeſaid) do ſtill retain and uſe their reſpeRive 
maternal Tongues, ; 


. Government.) This Iſland being wholly ſubje& to the Crown 
of Spain (except the Weltern Parts now poſleſs'd by the French) is 
rul'd by a particular Governor, appointed by his Catholick Majeſty, 
whoſe Power doth extend it over all the Antilles belonging to 


Hain, 
Arms.) 


Religion. The Inhabitants of this Iſtand, whether Spaniards or 
French, are of the ſame Religion with thoſe on the old Coatinent 


F. 6. Porio- Rico. 


H IS Iſland was term'd 8 gubanmnis Inſula by chlumbmws, at his 

firſt Diſcovery thereof, and _—_ the Natives, but now 
Porto- Rico, from its chief — and 5 51 that Name. The Soil 
is tolerabl in many Parts, and Air abundantly temperate, ex- 
cept thoſe 8 immediately before and after the = enbr and 
Winter Solfiice, From hence are exported Sugar-Canes, Ginger, 
Caſſia, and good Store of Hides, Here grow divers remarkable 
Trees, and ſome poiſonous Shrubs upon the Sea- ide. The whole 
Iſland, belonging to the Crown of Spain, is ruf d by a particulat 
Governor ſent thither by his Catholick Majeſty ; and the Inhabi- 
rants thereof being Spaniardi, are the ſame in Manners, Language, 


and Religion, as elſewhere, either upon the old or new Continent. 


5. 7. The 


cover d in the Reiga of King Fames I, by Sir William curten, drivem 
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$. 7. The Caribbee Iſlands. 


T HE Caribbees are reckon'd that goodly Company of aids 


| beginning at the Eaſt of Porto- Rico, and reaching Southwards 
almoſt to Terra Firma, They derive theit Appellation from the Na- 
ture of their Inhabitants, who (when firſt diſcover'd) were gene- 
rally Cannibals, the Name Cavibbees being of the ſame Importance. 
Taken all together, they come neareſt in Form to the Segment of 
a great Circle, and are in Number about thirty; the chief of which 
. from North to South] with their preſent Poſſeſſors, are 
as follow : | 


Anguila —— {The Engliſh, but little eſteem d. 
| St. Martin The French and Dutcb. 
_ | Santa Crux The French. | 
I Barbada ——| The ENU, bur of ſmall Account. 
St. Chriftophers | The EngliÞ and French, 
Nevis or Mevis | » | The EngliÞþ. | 
] Antego- 3 | The Engliþ. rn ay BS 
„ |Montſerrat— \ J The EI, but moſtly inhabited by 1viP. 
& (Cuadalupa -— \ | ( The French, 
Marigalant = & \ The French, 
Dominica] 8 | The Engliþ and Natives. 
Martinico = | The French, 
Barbadoes —= | < | The EnghÞ. 
St. Lucia The French, 5 
St. Vinteni TheEngliſh and utcb, eſpecially the latter. 
lerenada - | The French. 
Tabago-——) The Englip. 


Of all the Caribbee Iſlands belonging to the Engliþ, the moſt re- 
markable (upon ſeveral Accounts) is Barbadoes, Of & therefore in 
particular. 


Name. H 1s island is term'd by the Spaniards, Barbadas ; 
by the French, Barbade or Barboude ; by the Italians, 


Germans, and Englif, Barbadoes ; but why ſo called, we can give 
no Account, the Name being an Indi an Appellation. It was dif 


apott 


e 
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upon its Coaſts by Streſs of Weather, Meeting with no Inhabicants 
at his Arrival, and — the Nature of irs Soil to be inviting, the 
Enplifþ, upon his Return, ſent ſome Planters thither, who, for want 
of Trade, were reduc'd to great Extremity, till about the Year 
1627, when they began to plant it to purpoſe, 


Air.) The Air of this Iſland is very hot and moiſt, eſpeeially for 
eight Months, yet in ſome meaſure qualified by cool Breezes of 

ind, which riſing with the Sun, blow commonly from the North 
Eaſt by Eaſt, unleſs there happens a Twrnado, and grow freſher as 
the Sun mounteth up. The oppolite Place of the Globe to Barbadees 
is Part of the Eaft- Indian Ocean, between 118 and 119 Degrees of 
Longitude, with 18 and 19 Degrees of South Latitude. 


Soil.) This Iſland (not above eight Leagues in Length, and fire 
in Breadth, where broadeſt) is bleſs'd with a Soil wonderfully fer- 
tile. Generally taken, tis not above one or two Foot thick. Yet 
that ſmall Depth of Earth reſembles, in a Manner, one continued 
hot Bed, being almoſt every where grounded with white ſpuogy 
Lime-Stones, which tetain and reflect the ſolar Heat, piercing thro* 
the over-ſpreading Mould. Whereupon the Iſland beareth Crops all 
the Year round, and its Trees, Plants, and Fields, appear always 
green. But in this, and the Iſland fgamaica, were formerly Moun- 
tain Cabbage-Trees of a prodigious Height. The Length of the 
Days and Nights in Barbadoes is the ſame as in thoſe Parts of New 
ain, lying under the ſame Parallels of Latitude. 


Commodities.) The chief Commodities of this Iſland are Sugars, 
Indico, Cotton- Wool, Ginger, Log- Wood, Fultick, Lignum Vite, 
c. and thoſe in ſuch Abundance, that ſome hundred Sail of Ships 
do yearly receive their Loadings here. 


Rarities.) In the Iſland of Barbadoes are Ants of a very big Size, 
who build their Neſts with Clay and Lome againſt the Body of a 
Tree, or Wall of an Houſe, and that to the Bigneſs of ordinary 
Bee- Hives, and thoſe divided into a great many Cells. (z.) Here 
are ſome Snakes of a conſiderable Length and Bigneſfs, that fre- 
quently ſlide up and down the Wall of a Houſe, and out of one 
Room into another, with wonderful Agility of Body. (3.) The 
Water of that Rivulet (commonly call'd Twgh- River) hath upon its 
Surface in many Places a certain oily Subſtance, which being care- 
fully taken off, and kept a little Time, is fit to burn in Lamps like 
ordinary Oil. (4.) Here are divers larg@ and hideous Caves (ſome 
of which are big enough to contain five hundred Men) and ſevetal 
remarkable Trees, particulafly the Calibaſ, Palmete, Rouccu, and 

| that 
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that which goes by the vulgar Name of the Poiſon-Tvee. (5.) Amon 
ſome rare Inſects to be ſeen upon this Iſland, we may reckon tho 


ſmall Flies ( termed Cayouyou) molt obſervable, and that chiefly for 
their 8 which give a mighty Luſtre in che Night · time while 
they fly. 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, Sec.] 4rcbbiÞopricks, BiGopricks,Univerſities,none, 


Manners. ] The Inhabitants of this Iſland (excluding the N- 
groes) being moſtly Engliſs, are much the ſame in Bebaviour and 
Manner of Living with thoſe here in England. 


Language.) What was ſaid of the Inhabitants in reſpe& of 
Manners, the ſame may be affirm'd of them in Point of Language. 


As for the Negroes, the Generality of them (if any conſiderable 


Time upon the Iſland) do alſo underſtand, and ſpeak Engliþ. 


Government.) This Iſland belonging to the Crown of England, 
is rul'd by a particular Governor appointed and ſent hither by his 
Majeſty the King of Great Britain. He with his Council do diſcuſs 
all Matters of Importance; and the better to quell any Inſurrection 
that may be made. (eſpecially by the Slaves) he {till keeps a ſtand- 
ing Militia, conſiſting of two Regiments of Horſe, and five of Foot, 
always in Readineſs upon a Call. The Laws by which this Iſland 


is govern'd (except ſome By-A#s, which immediately concern the 


Plantation) are the ſame with thoſe of England. The Iſland being 
divided into four Circuits, in each of them is eſtabliſh'd an in- 
ferior Court of Judicatory for hearing all Manner of Civil Cauſes ; 
from which Courts Appeals may be made to the ſupreme Court : 
And for due Adminiſtration of Juſtice in Criminal Matters, here are 
yearly held five Seſſions, When there appears a real Neceſſity of 
making new Laws (which muſt never contradict thoſe of England) 
or abrogating old ones, the Governor calls an Aſſembly for that 
End. This Aſſembly reſembles, in ſome Manner, our Engl Par- 
Tiament ; for the Governor being reckon'd Supreme, thoſe of his 
Council are as ſo many Peers; and two Burgeſſes choſen out of each 
Pariſh, repreſent the Body of the People. 


Arms.) 


Religion.] The Engliþ here reſiding make Profeſſion of the ſame 
Religion, with that generally own'd, and by Law eſtabliſn'd in Eng- 
Land. As for the Negros · Slaves, their Lot hath hitherto been, and 
ſtill is, to ſerve ſuch Chriſtian Maſters, who ſufficiently declare what 
Zeal they have for their Converſion, by unkiadly uſing a ſerious Di- 
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vine ſome Time ago, when only propoſing to endeavour the ſame» 
I'm very ſenſible of a vulgar Opinion hitherto current among our 
Englif Planters, viz. That Slaves do ceaſe to be Slaves, when once bap- 
tized, But how current ſoever ſuch an Opinion hath hitherto been, 
and may ſtill obtain with ſome, tis but a groundleſs Imagination, 

and a vulgar Error at beſt. For there's no Law either in the Od or 

New Teſtament agaiaſt Slavery in general; nor any Inhibicion of 
Chriſtian Slaves 1n particular, in the whole Body of the Civil Law, 

ſo far as I can learn from thoſe whoſe Studies bend that way. Be- 

ſides, if Oueſimus was a Slade (as all agree) would not St. Paul in 

his Epiſile have told Philemon, That t was againſt the Chriſtian Law 

to keep ſuch * But we. find, that the Strain of that Epiſtle runs 

otherwiſe, | | 


§. 8. The Lucayes, 
HE Lucayes ( fo called from Lucayone, the biggeſt of em all) 
are thoſe ſeveral Iſlands lying North of Cuba and Hiſpaniola. 
They belong molily to the Spaniards, and the chief of them 


Babama . | \ 
Lucayone Ne Providence] Extended from 
Cignateo— 8 .= 3 the E. of Tegeſia 
Are thoſe of Guanabani \ ( St. Salvador —\ in Florida, to the 
Tuma- ( North of Hiſpa- 
Samana — niola. 


Maiaguana . — 


Of theſe Iſlands, Bahama may be reckoned the moſt remarkable, 
and that chiefly for the famous rapid Channel between that Iſland 
and the Main, thro' which the Spaniß Fleers uſually. paſs in their 
Return from Mexico to Europe; a Pallage equally fatal to the Spa- 
niard, as fortunate to the Engl : Fatal to the former for ſome 
dreadful Shipwrecks ſuſtain*d therein; and fortunate to: the latter, 
for vaſt Quantities of Plate recover d by skilful Divers. This Iſland 
is alſo obſervable for ſeveral uncommon Inſefts found upon it, par- 
ticularly the Bahama Spider, already mention d, pag, 351, 


1 
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F. 9. The Sotovento, 


HE. 85ovento Iſlands are thoſe lying along the Northern 
Jof Terra-Firma. They belong moſtly to the $paniards, un 
receiv'd the Title Sfovento (quaſi ſub vento) from them, becapiſt 
they appear d to the Leeward of their Fleet coming down before 


the Wind to enter the Gulf of Mexico, The chief of ſuch Iſlands 


{Trinidada EY 
Margarita — 
Tortuga ——— ” 


Are thoſe / Orchilla——— Found from E. to 
; of Rocca — — — „ W. N 


Bonayre ——— 
Curacao — 
Orub a 


rn 


Trinidada (term'd by the Natives Samſonate) is obſervable for be- 
ing a noted Place of Bartery between the Tnhabitants of New Spain, 
and thoſe of Prru. And Margarita is much frequented upon the 
Account of Pearl Fiſhery, from whence it Jerives its Name. The 
reſt are not of any great Moment. 85 oy 


$. 10. Bermuda. 


fm J 6] S little Cluſter of Iſlands (lying N e hun- 
41 3  dred Leagues Eaſt of Horida) is term'd by the Ha- 
lizrns, Bermuda; by the, French, Bermudes ; by the Spaniards, Ger- 
et, and EBT, Bormudas ; To called from, one Joby Bermudax, 
a $paniard, ho made the firſt Diſcovery of them. They are other- 
wiſe termed the Summer Iſlands, from Sir George Summers, an Exng- 
lifpman, who ſuffer'd Shipwreck near to them, Azno 1609, * 


Kir.) The A of thefe Hands is reckon'd'extraordinary health- 
fol to breathe in, the Sky being almoſt always ſerene and ſmiling. 
But when overcaſt at any Time, then they're ſure of a terrible Tem- 
peſt, attended with frightful Claps of Thunder, and Flaſhes of 
Lightning. So hea!thful are theſe Illands to breathe in, that their 
Inhabitants (no v in Number about four or five Thouſand) are ſel- 
dom viſited with Sickneſs, and generally arrive to a good old Age. 
The oppolite Piace of the Globe to Bermudas is that Part of the Eaſt 
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Indi an Ocean lying between 1 d rees of Longitud 
with 34 and 33 Degrees of Sour? Latittde * 2 


Soil.) The Sil of theſe Iflands hay been hitherts techon'd very 
rich and fertile, yielding the Labourer two Crops a Lear; and the 
Arable Ground is of ſuch an excellent Mould, that it affords nei- 
ther Sand, Flints, Pebbles, nor Stones ſo hard, as are fit to grind 
Knives. But how rich and plentiful ſoever thefe Mands have been 
heretofore, they are how upon the declining hand, zud grow apice 
both poor and barren, For which is commonly aſſign'd a twefet4 
Reaſon, viz. (1.) The Fall of their Cedars, which formerly did 
ſhelter their Fruit from hurtful Winds, whereas now they're conti- 
nually blaſted, (2.) A certain Worm or Ant, which has lately bred 
ſo much among them, as to con ſume the greateſt Fart of their . 

Oorn. The Length of the Days and Nights in mms, is he 
ſame as in the Northmoſt Parts of Foridz, they both lying under 
the fame Parallels of Latkude. | 


Commodities. The chief Commodities of theſe Iſlamd s are O- 
ranges, Cochintel, Tobacco, Cedar- Wood, ſome Pearl, and Am- 
ber-gris in conſiderable Quantity, &rx. 


Harities.] Obſervable are theſe Hands for no. veno- 
mous Creature ; none ſuch being found upon them, nor able to live 
if brought thither. Here indeed ate many Spiders, but thoſe no 
ways poiſonous, and very remarkable for their Webs, having the 
Reſemblance of Raw Silk, and woven fo ſtrong, that liwle Birds 
are ſometimes intangled in them. (2.) If Wells are dug in Bermu- 
das above the Surface of the ſurrounding Ocean, the Water is ſwect 
and freſh; but if lower, then ſalt or brackiſh; and all of them 
have ſome ſenſible Flux and Reflux with the Sea, (3.) Upon the 
Coaſt of theſe Illands is ſometimes taken that remarkable Fiſh, 
term'd the File-Fiſo ; being ſo call'd from a Part of his Back-bone, 
which hath the exact Reſemblance of a File. 


Archbiſhopꝛicks, &.] Archbifopricks, Bifopricks, Univerſitics, 


None. 


| 
: 
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Manners.) The Inhabicants of theſe Iſlands being Engliſh, are 
much the ſame in Manners and Fay of Living with thoſe here in 
England. 
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Language.) What was faid of the Inhabitants of Bermudas in 
reſpe& of Manners, the ſame may be affirm'd of them in Point of 


Language. 
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Government.) Theſe Iſlands being wholly ſubject, and of Right 
| belonging to the Crown of England, are rul'd by a particular Go- 
" . . * 

3 vernor appointed and ſent thither by the King of England. 


1 Arms.) ; | 

{ Religion.] The Religion here eſtabliſh'd, and publickly profeſs'd, 

| is the Proteſtant, according to the Reformation of the Church of l 
6 England. | 


* 


§. 11. Terra del Fucgo. 


= HIS is a large triangular Iſland (or, as ſome think, ſeveral) 4 
. lying on the South Part of America, and ſeparated from the ö 
main Continent by the Streights of Magellan. It's call'd by the 
Name of Terra del Fuogo, becauſe (it ſeems) the firſt Diſcoverers 
4 thereof did obſerve ſome particular Volcano s upon it. Our Know- 
i ledge of this Iſland and its Inhabitants, is, at beſt, but very un- 
certain ; and almoſt every new Adventurer in theſe Parts of the 
World, gives us a new Relation of Things. Whoſoever therefore 
deſires a certain or ſatisfactory Account, muſt defer his Enquiry to 
the better Diſcovery of After-times, N 


And ſo much for America and its Iſlands. 
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APPENDIX 


COMPREHENDING 


A brief AccounrT of the European 
Plantations in A/, Africk, and Ame- 
rica: As alſo ſome reaſonable Pro 
ſals for the Propagation of the blefied 
GosPEL 1n all Pagan Countries. 


T running over the various Diviſions of 4%, Africk, and Ame- 
rica, I have, under the Title of Government, tranſiently men- 
| tion'd thoſe principal Kingdoms or States in Europe, who are 
moſtly concern'd in thoſe Countries; but ſince a more particular 
Account of the ſame is deſir d by ſome, I ſhall endeayour to do it 
in theſe — Lines; and then, by way of Concluſion to the 
whole Treatiſe, 


the bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan Countries. To return to the firſt, 


The chief of the European Nations, who have any Footing in A 
Africk, and America, are theſe following, viz, 


The Englif6, . The French, 

The 8paniards, . - The Dutch, 

The Portugueze, The Danes. 
Of all theſe in Order. 


Ee 3 | 9. x. To 
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all ſubjoin ſome Propoſals for the Propagation of 
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Caracal 
Trimly Naich 


Fort St. David's-— 
2 On the Coaſt of Cermandel. 


Cudalor 


Cunna mere 
Manyetckpatam— 


Cppanymayapup, 


| Caſſumbezar — 


Parr H 


S. 1. To the Eng belong. 


Fort St, George [aliter Madra ſſipatam) on the Coaſt of Cormandel, 
Bombay Calle and Iſland, on the Weſt Coaſt of Decan. 


In the Gulf of Beg. 


To. AY. 


Pazrt II. 


| 


| . Il * — — | 
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„ 1 I. ——— 

Mocha 

Silber — — 1 
| 37 oh - In Arabia Fol 

| Kiſen hos MYR. * 


13 


 Doffare - — = 


* 


— 


Maban — — 

Pa d In Perf, 
Baſſora ; P 
Smyrna in Natolia 

Alepßo in Syria 

| Achem— "a 


Bengali. 
Fambee —- — 


In che IMand Sumaty, 


« 4 $2 ©. 


Eyer Dickets —— 
Tryamong 


ries at | END — 
Bencoula ——— 
Haba —— —— 
Peque = 1 
| Tinnacore — 2 —_ I 
1 Chih a „ | 
Tunqueen 
| Canton — 
Emoy ———- Q Ia Cina. 
Hocſ teu — 
RL) 
Gam Ja e 81 In the Kingdom of Slam. 
'ndano, in the Iſland Mindano. 
Borneo, in the Iſland Borneo. 
Fudda, upon the Red Sa. 
Macaſſar, in the Iſles Celebes, but now expell'd. 


Ca- 


mam, in ava, till expell d by the Dutch; 16825 


«&, <a GE CR 
— RX - 


* 
8 


— e 
— r 


od bd — ... — gc... 
muy © „ — 
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{ Tangier on the Coalt of Barbary, near the Straights, but now 
demoliſhed. 


The Iſland of St. Helena, Weſt of Ethiopia, S. Lat, 16 Degr. 


1 CC Charles Fort, upon an Iſland in the River Gambia, 
1 Sierra de Leon, upon Bence Iſland, Lat. 8%. 10. N. L. 27 
Serbera River — - On the Coaſt of Mal- * 
Druwyn —— guette. 8 
Rio de St. Andro hs, 
© Feaque Feaque F On the Yuaqua Coaſt, S 
£ ( C. St. Appolonia — 
2 Axym in Comore Bay. 
8 A Trade — 


or Facto- N cabo Corſo, chief of . 


ries ar Fredericksburg formerly Da- K 
iſo, but ſold to the Eng liſe On the Golden Coaſt, ö 
Anniſpam unfortified —— Sor 
Annamabou — 54 n 
| Aegan, of no Defence — | 
: Loango — ( In the Kingdom of 
( Loango. 
New England | 2 
New Tork — | ” 
S bn Eaſt r — \ Particularly mention- 1 
8 New Ferſey 13 ed from Page 353, K 
Inland — — 357. | 3 
Virginia | 
Carolina — — — 
As alſo, they poſſeſs Port Nelſon in Hudſon's Bay. 
d 
[ 
; 
R 


7 

» 

. 
N 

. 
8. 
* 

' 


— — 
— „ 


— 
— 
— 


— En 
— — 


— 
— 
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4 ——— in part. 
|| Famaica, one of the greater Antilles. 


Bermudas, lying Eaſt of Florida. 
New Province, one of the Lucaios, 


& | Meny | Long 1ſand, lying South of New-Tark. 

8 Iſlands, 4g 

J particu- } Berbada-—— — 

. larly St. fi — — 

- | thoſe of | Nevis o l 
Antego—— — ; 
lang (i of the 
Dominica — 4 

: St. Vincent-— — 

Barbadoe—— — 
Tobago — — 


Some Settle- \ Surinam —— 


ments at Marone Firma. 


On the Coaſt of Terra 


$. 2. To the Spaniards belong, 


Luconia — 
Nn — — 
S, ) Mindano— Six of the Philippin, and 
& It. Juan — molt of the relt. 
- 4 Mindore — — 
Panay-—— 


4 The Trade on the Weſt Coaſt of Africa, 


SL The Canary Iſlands, particularly mentioned, Page 334. 
( Mexico, 


New Spain, whoſe Parliaments are 4 Guadalajare, 
Guatimala. 


A conſiderable Part of New Mexico, 


St, Auguſtin's Fes 
St. Matthew's — : in Flori da. 


2 Terra Firma, whoſe Parliaments are — — 

E 4 Quilo. 
Peru, whoſe Parliaments are Aims, 

* | De la Plata. 


Chili, 
A great Part of Paraguay. 


Several Iſlands, particularly thoſe ny ſpaniola. 


Porto- Rico. 


g. 3. To 


” th dad.” — 


} 
4 
5 
15 
dar 
2 
[ 
wi 
14 
| 
* 
* 
1 


3 I 


ws - Au Agenda. Pay I. 


$. 3. To the Portugues belong, 


"Several FaRtories in Perſia; 
| Meer imo——_—_— : 


Ougelli So © — Nusa dhe Ganges 
Chaul, a confi Fre Town | 

Maſſagan, a little Vilage— 

The Forts F Morro 6 Picat. 

| . of @ Cargnga ——” 

e „ near that of Bombay. 

Goa, with her Fortreſs and'F Oran. 

adjacent Iſlands Divas, 

Diu Iſland and City, near Guzarat. 


Macaco, upon the Coaſt of Chin. 

£ The Fort of Lorentogue, in the Iſland Soloy, E. of Plores. 
* 

— 


—-— 


— 


Much of I mor, one of the Molucca Iles, * 


2 — — 2 
P 
_ — 18 = a Inga er- 


* in the Kingdom of Morocco. 
Some Forts on the River S. Domingo, in che Country of che Faloſes. 
Guinea. 


Some Bores on the Coaſt #., 

| Argola. 

A great Part of the Ca of N 

1 — from the C. of Good Hope to thie R. Sea. 
Illes of Cape verde. 


The Madeyas. 
Several IGands, viz. St. thomas, Lat. oo. 


L ar Tree 5 INK, of $, Thomas: 
In 


nn America, 
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- 92 the Coaſt of Baſe! divided into many Captainſhips. 


E — | Towards the Mouth of the River Amazon. 
= mne ——— 


$- 4. To the Froxch belong, 


Bereaux —o— . 
e . In the Mogul's Empire. 
The Iſland of St. Maria lying South-Weſt of Cos. 


. © The Kingdom of Siam. 
Some Foes ing The TR of ava. 


£ 
E 
£ 
— 


Fort Daupbin in Madagaſcar. 
enega (N. of Cape verde) the chief French Factory in Africa. 
| . Senega. 
A Trade upon __—_ 1 
Ruſeſque near Cape Verde. 
N 52 ——.— Jin cine. 


Montrea 
The Three Rivers 


due Canada. 
Quebeck - 


Tadonſack, and ſome other Places on the River St. Laurete. 
And great Part of Nova Scotia, | 


Bay Placenſa \ 


Bay Blacco In No fund Lan 
be as lying E. of Guazans.. 


Fort St. Louis in the Iſland 
Several Forts on the Coaſt 


" Ih America, 


$. 5. To 
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$. 5. To the Dutch belong, 
Tuticoriu.— 8 
Negapatam - 
Karkall = On the Coaſt of Cormandel. 
| Fort Gelder 
Pellecate 
. Malacca. 
| Several 2 wy 
Forts in And moſt of the Moluccoes, tho" of Right they be: 
© long to the Engliſh. 
D | " Perſia. 
Q ( The Magus Empire, 
ON Cormandol. 
Malabar. 
Factories _ 
as 220 Sumatra. 
Places in ching 
Fava. 
Celebe s. 
| Borneo. 
. \ Arabia, 
_ ee Tnear Cape Ferds, 


In Africa, 
1 


Y 


erica, 


In Am 


Many Forts in Congo, 
Some near the Cape of Good Hope, 
| St. Maurice in Madagaſcar. 
Boutrou 
Commendo, formerly 3 | 
St, George del Mina, Chief of all\ On the Golden 
Maurea, or Fort Naſſau 
Cormantyn, former! y Engliſh— 
Crevicœur 


Factories 
in Guinea, 
vi. 


* * 


The City of Coro in the North of Terra Fir ma. 
Some Forts on the Coaſt of Guayana. 


Queri ſao 


Aruba 


Bon Airy 


Saba 


Euftachio= 


Three of the Sotovento Iſlands. 


Two of the Caribbees near St. 


Crux. 


g. 6, To 
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§. 6. To the Danes belong, 


Frankebay — | 
In 4 ——. | | $On the Coaſt of Cormandel. 


In Africa is Chriſtianburg, ot St, Franciſco Xavier in Guinea. 
In America is New Denmark, in the North Part thereof, 


Theſe are the chief of the European Plantations in Aſia, Africk, 
and America: And to theſe we might have here added the late Set- 
tlement of the Scots at Darien, had not that unfortunate Colony 


met with repeated diſmal Diſaſters, Now follows the latter Part 
of the Appendix, containing et 


Some reaſonable PROPOSALS for the Propagation of 
the bleſſed Goſpel in all Pagan Countries : Eſpecially 


thoſe adjacent to the Engliſh Plantations in North 
America. 5 


Y what hath been briefly ſaid in the foregoing Treatiſe, con- 
cerning the State of Religion in all Countries of the World, 
it may ſufficiently appear in general, That the Chriſtian Religion is 
of a very ſmall Extent, if exactly compar'd with thoſe many and 
vaſt Countries, wholly overſpread with groſs 1dolaters, numerous 
Makometans, and many others, who either know not, or (at leaſl) 
own not, the bleſſed Meſias, But more particularly, this great and 
fad Truth may farther appear by the following Calculation, inge- 
niouſly made by ſome, who dividing the inhabited WorJd into 
thirty Parts, do find, That | 


XIX. Blind and groſs 1dolaters. 
VI. ( Fews, Turks, and Saracens. 
II. Hof 'em are poſſeſs'd by & Thoſe of the Greek Church. 
III. 7 Thoſe of the Church of Rome, F 
| F < Proteſtant Communion, 


Thus Chriftianity, taken in its largeſt Latitude, bears no greater 
Proportion to the other grolly falſe Religions, than Five to twenty- 
five. This melancholy Conſideration doth force me to bewail that 
woful Neglect of the beſt Part of the Chriſtian Church, for not be- 

2 : 


4t4 An Appendix. PART II. 
ing ſo diligent as others art, in endeavouring to aboliſh Heatheniſh 
Idolatry, and that moſt lamentable Ignorance, which as yet over- 
ſhadoweth ſo great a Patt of the inhabited World. It's undoubt- 
edly well known, that the effectual Performance of ſuch a Work 
25 this, would require vo inconliderable Stock of Monty (it being 
now impracticable to make ſolemn Niffions, or qualify Men for 
them without conſiderable Charges) and yet a ſufficient Fund might 
be ſo eaſily rais d, that none could reaſonably complain of the Bur- 
den, ſnould the following Propoſals be ſo happily made, as to meet 
with a due Reception. 


te Did every Freeholder of the Three Kingdoms advance on! 

* for one Year the bundredi h Part of his yearly Incomet. Dil 
*t thoſe Merchants of this great Ciity (who ate particularly con- 
ﬆ* dern'd in our foreign Plamations, and daily empioy great Mul- 
cc titudes of Pagan Slaves in their Service) allow the rv Þundvearh 
“ part of one Year's Gain: And finally, Did the Clergy of the 
cc three Kingdoms (whoſe Zeal in ſuch a Matter would ow 
it tramſtend others) appropriate to this pious Uſe, One 

« pur of their yearly Revenues. 1 ſay, Did Prieſt and People 
u thus unanimouſly combine together in carrying on this mofi Chri- 
« ſtjan Deſign, what an eaſy Matter were it, in a ſhott Time, to 
c raife ſuch a Fund of Money, that the annual Iatereſt thereof 
6 might ſufficiently ſerve to ſend yearly ſome pious and able Di- 
t yines into all Quarters of the World ? And ſince rational Me- 
& rhods might be taken, to have ſeveral Pagan Tongues taught in 
* gar own Ifland, a conſiderable Part of the aforeſaid Money might 
& de likewiſe employed to educite à cotapetent Number of young 
& Students of Theology in theſe foreign Languages, which Nutnbet 
« btinp fill continued, would ſerve (43 a choite Nurſery) to af- 
& ford a cbnſtant Supply of able Men, who might yearly 80 1 
c htbad, and be fufficiently qualified at their firli Arrival, to un- 
4 Jertake the great Work for which they were ſehit.” 


Bur fince the latter Part of the foregoing Propoſal ( which import 
that Europeans might learn ſome of the preſent Indian Laas 
doth ſeem imprattſeable to fevers; by reaſon of the prodigious Mul- 
titude of th6ſt Pagan Torguts, and their vaſt Variety 1 quite dif- 
ferent Diale&s (eſperially thoſe now in uſe among the unciviliz d 
Natives of Atftetica) ; * Then we may follow the Example 
ec of the ancient Romans, whoſe Endeavour and Intereſt it was 
a to exrthd their owh Langunge with theit Conqueſt} aud ſb ex- 
2 tinguiſh, in Protefs of Tithe, che very Dialect of the Conquered, 
&« Yid we this in all Parts of out Western Empire which might 
a probably be zcrompliſn'd is 2 Few Generations, by duly-eticou- 
| 1 


- ' * raging 
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* x aging ſome Hundreds of Chriſtians to live among the Nativ 


Manner, to inſtru 


C- 
IE. 


ce and thoſe, to cndeayour, in the moſt 1 


the bes 


to the 4 Good of this Nation, and particular Intereſt of the 
Crown o 1 . 1 
A en might we not thereby 
a Pete of hls Countries, 0 with 


ſtand or ſpeak our own 
more exactly diſcover the intan ” — Countries, * i 
reater Security improve them to the greateſt Advantage? Mi 
o not — 4 Multitudes of 5 wandring —— very G 
ful to our Exgliꝶ Qulonis ; and then chiefly employ Europeans for 
the Guard and Safety of the Country, Yea, did many of the Na- 
tives but tolerably underltand and ſpeak the EngliiÞ Tongue, then 
might we not (in all human 2 civilize them entirely in 
a Pere Time, and fo add many Thouſands of new Engl Se 
to the ENI Empire? All which axe 1 1 impoſſible now to be 
doge, linge the numerous Dialect of their barbarous Fangen, to- 
gether with their own Barbariiy, are as fo many Bars àgainlt ſuch 
Vadertakings. 


r | | 
Pardon theſe PROPOSALS here oer d to the ſerious Conliderttion 
of thoſe whom they chiefly concern ; and give me Leave to declare 
unto, you, how infinitely it would tend to the Glory of God, the 
Good of his Church, and Honour of our Nation did we hacerely 
endeavour to extend the Limits of _ our Saviour's Kingdom with 
thoſe of our new Dominijons ; and to ſpread the true Ri ormed Reli- 
gion, as far as the Engl Sails have done for Traffck. With what 
Anklety of Mind, and Fatigue of Body, do we pierce into the re- 
moteſt Countries of the World? And all to heap up a little white 
and yellow Earth, or to purchaſe ſome T _ (call'd Precious by Man) 
which C abſtracting human Fancy ] do differ nothing from common 
ine Neglect dorh attend us, in 
Honbur to bur holy Religion, 
* and 


Pebble- Stones; and yet what a 
doing chat which would bring 
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and prove at laſſ more profitable to our ſelves than the actual Poſ- 

ſeſſion of all the Treaſures in the Univerſe ! What a lamentable 

Thing it is, that thoſe very Indians, who border upon the Englif 

Pale (not ta mention ſome thouſands of Negroes who ſlave in our | ( 
zrvice) ſhould ſtill continue in moſt wretched Ignorance, and in- \ 

ſtead of knowing and worſhipping the True God, ſhould as yet re- 

verence not only Stocks and Stones, but alſo adore the Devit himſe!f ! 

Chriſtians ! Shall we covet and thirſt after their Talents of Gold, 

and yet keep hid in a Napkin that Talent intruſted to us? Shall we 
reedily bereave them of their precious Pearls, and not declare unto 

them the Knowledge of the Pearl of Price: No! No! Let us not 

act as others have done, in making Gold our God, and Gain the 

ſole Defign of our Trading. But let us effectually improve thoſe 

choice Opportunities (now in our Hands) for the fingular Glory of 

our great God, and of Feſus Chriſt our bleſſed Redeemer, 'And let / 

our Planters duly conſider, That to extirpate Natives, is rather a 

ſupplanting than planting a new Colony ; and thar it's far more 

tonourable to overcome Paganiſm in one, than to deſiroy a thou» 

fand Pagans. Each Convert is a Conqueſt, 


TP * 8 « * * * » * 


A DVERTISEMENT to the Book-binder. 


[The World — _ — N before Page 1 
| Europe- 5 pos | 3 
E Scandinavia, being Sweden, Denmark, &c.—— 60 
| Voſcovia— — — [NIE 75 
France — — 
| 5 Germany —— — iS 
- hog ur ET 2 © RIFT BR * 129 
20 Spain and Portugal —— —— 3 
271 14— — — . ions . a 149 
1 | Turkey in Europe — — 171 
E Scotland — — a 192 ; 
England — ö | 202 
Ireland — —2 18 4 
1472 —— . 
rc — — 3 or 4 
1 
Ag 
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IP 


SUPPLEMENT 


1 O 
Gordon's Grammar. 
BEING 


ATABLE of the Situation, Latitude, and 
Longitude of the moſt material Places in 
the World, but more particularly adapted 
to the preceding Geographical Grammar. 


- 
— & * EN K 


3 The Uſe of the following TABLE. i 
In the firſt Column are the Names of the Places in an, Alphabetical 


Order as in common Dictionaries, and, theſe Names are always 
followed by one or two more in the ſame Line. Where there is but 
done Name follows that of the Place, it ſignifies the Kingdom or 
Part of the World in which it is ſituate ; as Delft, Holland, {igni- 
fries that Delft is in Holland: But where there are two Names, 
the firſt is the Province or Diviſſon, and the ſecond the Kingdom 
or Part 12 World; as Embden, Weſtphalia, Germany, impo-is 


Ff 


that Embden is in Weſtpbalia, which is a Province of Germany: 
And ſo in others, 
1 1 Latitude  , Longitude. 
Bbeville, Picardy, France 50 9 N 224 
a Abo, Finland, Sweden 60 20 N | 24 57 
hin, Sumatra, Eaſt- Indies 4 40 N. 93 15 E 
Acqui, Montferrat, Italy 44 13 NI 1022 E 
Adrianople, Turkey, Europe + 43 33N | 27 4 E 
Agen, Guienna France , , .. 44 13 N o 30 E 
Agra, a Capital in the Mogul's Empire 2y oo N 79 24 E 
Agria, Hungar7 . 8 2 NI 18 coE 
Aichſtar, Franconia, Germany 43 46 N | 10 


50 K 
Alix 
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Aix, Provence, France 


Aix le Chappelle, Weſtphalia, German 


Albert, Gaſcony, France 
Abby, Languedoc, France 
Alba Regalis. Hungary 
Alcala. New Caſtile. Spain 
Alcantara Extremadura, Spain 
Alcaran, New Caſtile, Spain 
Alencon, Normandy, France 
Aleppo, Syria. Aſia 
lexandria, Egypt, ATica 
Alexandretta, Syria, Afia 
A'giers, Barbary, A'rica 
Alicant, Valencia, Spain 
Alme: ia, Granada, Spain 
Amand, Bourbon, France 
Amberg. Bavaria. Germany 
Ambrun, ſee Embrun 
Amiens, Picardy. France 
Amſterdam, Holland 
Ancona, Italy 
Angers. Orleans. France 
Angoleſme, Orleans, France 
Avgiera, Milan. Italy 
Annacy, Savoy, Italy 
Antibe, Provence, Franc 
Antwerp, Brabant 
Antequera, Granada, Spain 
Aouſte, Piedmont, Italy 
Apenzel. Switzerland 


Appenrade, Sleſwick, Denmark 


Apte, Provence, France 
Aquila, Naples, Italy 
Aranda, Old Caſtile, Spain 
Archangel, Ruſſia | 
Andres, Picardy, France 
Arhuſen, Jutland, Denmark 
Atica, Peru, South- America 
Arles, Provence, - France 
Armenticrs, Flanders 
Aiperoſa, Romania, Turkey 


Altracan, near the Caſpian Sta, Moſcovy 


Ati, Pzedmonr, Iraly 
Aſtorgos, Leon, Spain 
Athens, Greece 


7 \ 


. 


Latitude 
43 5 
50 4 

44 14 N 
43 43 N 
47 23 N 
40 30 N 
39 15 N 
39 00 N 
48 31 N 


37 oo N 


31 25 N 
37 10 N 
36 20 N 
37 47 N 
35 50 N 
46 32 N 
49 26 N 


40 30 N 
52 29 N 
43 30 N 
47 27 N 
45 25 N 
45 8N 
45 56N 
43 i5 N 
5116N 
36 40 N 


45 40 N 


46 57 N 
55 2H N 
43 5 N 
42 18 N 


41 20 N 


64 50 N 


50 5 ; N 


56 31 N 
18 50 8 


43 15 N 


9 45 N 
40 50 N 


46 5 N. 


44 40 
42 29 N 


F 


ah. 


K 


— 


Longitude 


Of 44 E 
o OO E. 


oo 56 W 


02 O4 FE 
18 53 E. 
03 20 E 
of 45 W 
oi Fo W 


oo 16 E. 


4120 E 
30 50 E. 
37 50 E 
o2 10 E 
oO 16 E 
ot 55 W 
o2 10 E. 
13 O E 


02 50 E. 
o 04 E 
14 30 EK 
ol O01 E 
oo 32 W 
o9 FO E 
ob 40 E 
05 o E. 
04 10 E. 
o Oo W 
07 30 E 
10 44 E 
10 30 E 
05 56 E 
14. 15 E. 


03 O W 


40 10 E 
ol 570 E 
11 12 
74 FO 
o 40 


_ oz of 


25 A7 


51 30 

08 7 E 

o5 30 E 

23 40 E 
Avignon 


\ 
4 
Y 
; 
4 


e „ e e ee , ws. 


4 
4 
4 
f 
4 


—ͤ 


ATABLE 


Avignon, Provence, France 
Ausburg, Suabia, Germany 
Autun, Butgundy, France 
Aux, Gaſcony. France 

Axiopoli, Bulgaria, Turkey 


B 


Badajor, Extremadura, Spain 
Baden, Suabia, Germany 
Bagoal, Meſopotamia, Aſa 
Bagnialuc, Boſnia, Turkey 
Babus, Notwa | 
Balaguer. Catalonia, Spain 
Pai.aſtro, Arragon, Spin 
Baldivia, Chili, South- Arderica 
Bamberg, Franconia, Germany 
Barbadoes, Weſt-Iadies 
Barcelona, Catalonia, Spain 
Barn, Naples, Italy 

Barletta, Naples, Italy 
Barleduc, Champagne, France 
Pafil, Switzerland | 
Bayonne, Gaſcony, France 
Beauvais, France, 

Beauforr, Anjou, France 
Beaujeau, Lionois, France 


Belvedre, Naples, Italy 


PR, Servia 

enevente, Spain | 
Beneventum, Naples, Italy 
Bengal, India 

Bergen, Norway | 
Berlin, Upper-Saxony, Germany 
6's Switzerland 

Sergarno, Italy 
Befancon, Burgundy, France 
Bielsk, Poland 

Bielha, Ruſſia 

Bilboa, Biſcay, Spain 
Bilogrod, Budziack, Turkey 


1 


Biorneburg, Finland, Sweden 
Blois, Orleanoiſe, France 


Bologne, Picardy, France, 
n, Lower-Rhine, a +" | 
| 2 


| 


Latitude 


2 
wn 
8 
2 2 Z 


+Þ + 

2 — 

- — > O + 80 
33 O 5 O 0 


> 
155 3. 4 
0+ + 


Zz LLLEL EO LLZ 


88885 87 0 
W . A4 


18 20 E 
of 10 W . 
15 34 E 
88 00 
, 05 25 E 
1 30 E 
07 457 f 
00 45 E 


oo 15 E 


24 15 B 
33 17 K 
03 ©O E 
30 20 K 


22 30 H 


ot 20 BB 
oi 50 R 


07 28 E. 
Bork 


— 
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Borkholm, Oeland, Sweden 
Boſleduc, Brabant, Flanders 
Boſton, New-England 
Bourdeaux, Guienna, France 


Boulogne, Modena, Italy 


Bourges, Orleatiois, France 
Braga, Portugal 


Brandenburg, Upper-Saxony, Germany 


Breſt, Bretagne, France 
Breda, Spaniſh-Provinces 
Bremen, Weſtphalia, Germany 
Breſcia, Venice, Italy 
Breſlaw, Bohemia, Germany 
Brieux, Bretagne, France 
Briancon, Dauphine, France 
Briſtol, England 

Brill, Holland 

Brindiſi, Naples, Traly 
Brixen, Auſtria, Germany 
Brunſwick, Germany 
Bruges, Flanders 

Bruſſels, Flanders 
Brugencia, Genoa, Italy 
Buda, Lower-Hurgary 
Budiſſen, Luſatia, Germany 


C 


Cadiz, Andaluſia, Spain 

Caen, Normandy, France 
Cagliari, Sardinia, Mediterranean 
Cahors, Guienna, France 
Cairo, Egypt, Africa 

Calmar, Sweden 

Calahorra, Old-Caſtile, Spain 
Catecute, Eaſt- Indies 
Cambray, France 

Camin, Pome ania. Germany 
Candia in Candia Iſland 
Canterbury, Kent, England 
Candea, Ceylon, Exſt-Indies 
Capra, Naples, I'a'y 
Cartagena, Mucia, Spain 
Carthage, Parbary, Africa 
Caſal, Milan, Lay 
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Latitude 
57 10 N 
51 30 N 
42 10 N 

55 N 
3 15 N 
40 54 N 
41 30 N 
52 10 N 
48 34 N 
51 30 N 
53 co N 
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11 60 E 


o8 35 E 
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Deux-Ponts, Upper Rhine, Germar y 
F 


A TABLE 


Caſlilen , Guienne, France 
Caſchaw, Hungary 

Catarea, Sicily 

Cattaro, Dalmatia 

Caudebeck, Normandy, France 
Ceva, Piedmont, Italy 

Ceuta, Atrica 

Chalons, Champagne, France 
Chambery, Savoy, Italy 
Chimera, Epirus, Turkey 
Chriſtianſtad, Gothland, Sweden 
Ciauſenburg, Tranſilvania 
Clermont, Lionois, France 
Cleves, Weſtphalia, Germany 
Coblentz, Lower-Rhine, Germany 
Cochin, Malabar, Aſia 
Cochin-China, Eaſt-Indies, Aſia 
Coimbra, Biera, Portugal 
Cologne, Germany 
Compoſtela, Gallicia, Spain 
Conſtance, Suabia, Germany 
Conſiantinople, Romania, Turkey 
Conza, Naples, Italy 

Conteſſa, Macedonia, Turkey 
Copenhagen, Ze'and, Denmark 
Cork, Ireland 

Coria, Extremadura, Spain 
Corinth, Morea, Turkey 
Coſmopoli, on the Iſland Elba, Italy 
Coſenza, Naples, Italy 

Coſſana, Naples, Italy 

Coutance, Normandy, France 
Cracow, Poland 

Cremona, Milan, Italy 

Cy prus- Iſland, Levant 


D 
Dantv ick, Poland 


Dardanells, Turkey 


Darmſlat, Upper-Rhine, Germany 
Delfr, Holland 

Derbent, near the Caſpian Sea 
Deventer, United-Provinces 


Ff 3 


Latitude 
44 32 N 
48 30 N 
37 20 N 
41 50 N 
49 36 N 
43 56N 
35 So N 
48 50 N 
45 38 N 
39 25 N 
56 35 — 
47 20 

45 40 N 
51 40 N 
co o N 
10 00 N 
13 co N 
39 50 N 
fo 40 N 
42 45 N 
47 20 N 
41 40 N 
40 47 N 
40 55 N 
55 40 N 
51 45 N 
39 20 N 


38 00 N 


42 30 N 
39.15 N 
40.12 N 
49 10 N 
50 15 N 
45 10 N 
35 00 N 


54 25 N 


40 00 N 
49 20 N 
52 10 N 
42 00 N 
fi 56 N 
49 10 N 
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Longitude 
o1 50 E 
i815E 


15 IF E. 


17 30 E. 
oo 35 E. 
12 40 E 
oF 40 W 
04 40 E 
o6 OO E 
17 56 E. 
14 36 E 
20 FF E. 
03 20 E 
o6 10 E 
o2 35 E 
75 18 E. 


107 00 E 


07 45 W 
o lo R 
o8 15 W 
o9 45 E. 
29 40 E 
16 oo E 
24 24 E 
12 25 E 
o8 oo W 
oF 30 W 
22 25 E. 
11 oo E 
16 50 E 
16 55 E 
o1 40 W 
20 Fo E. 
10 32 E 
34 00 E 


0 30 K 
28 Oo E 
og IF E 
o4 10 E. 
50 oo E. 
o6 oo E 
o7 iy E. 

Die, 
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Die, Dauphine, France 

Dijon, Bourgogne, France 
Dole, Bourgogne, France 
Dort, Low-Countries, Holland 
Doway, Flanders 

Preſiden, Saxony, Germany 
Prontheim, Norway 

Dublin, Ireland 

Dunkirk, France 

Durazzo, Albania, Turkey 
Puſſledorp, Weſtphalia, Germany 


E 


Edinburg, Scotland 

Elbing, Poland 

Eliencra, Extremadura. Spain 
Elfinborg, Schonen, Sweden 
Embden, WePphalia, Germany 
Embrun, U»per-Dauphine, France 
Enchuy ſen. Holland 

Fphelus, Natolia. Aſia 

Er tort, Saxony, Germany 
Eſſeck, Sclayonia 

Estella, Naverre, Spain 

Evora. Portugal 

Fureux Normindy, France 
Ey ſenach, Saxony, Germany 


F 
Ferrara, Italy 
Feurs, Lionois, France 
Fermo, Tuſcany, Iraly 
Fez, Barbary, Atrica 
Finale. Genoa, Italy 
St. Florence, Tuſcany, Ttaly 


Yr, Flour or Fierus, Lionois, France 


Fontapabia, Biſcav, Spain 
Frankfort on the Oder. Germany 
Franktort on the Main, Germany 
Fre iſingen. Bavaria. Germany | 
Freiberg, Suabia, Germany | 
Frenuls, Provence, France 
Furneſs, Flanders | 
Furſtenburg, Suabia, Germany 
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Latitude 
44 45 N 
47 15 N 
46 50 N 
51 45 N 
50 12 N 
51 06 N 
63 Oo N 
54 So N 
51 07 N 
40 40 N 
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55 56 N 
54 20 N 
37 45 N 
56 co N 
53 10 N 
44 30 N 
52 50 N 
37 50 N 
50 40 N 
45 37 N 
42 i5 N 
38 10 N 
4 55 N 
50 40 N 
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G 
Callipoli, Romania, Turkey 
Gelders, Gelderland 
Geneva, Savay, Italy 
Genoa, Iraly 
Ghent, Flanders 
Gibraltar, Andaluzia, Spain 
Girona, Caralonia, Spain 
Giſors, Normandy, France 
Glaſcow, Scotland 
Gaz Bohemia, Germany 
Gneiſna, Poland 
Gombroon, Perſian Gulf 
Gotrenburg, Sweden 
Gran, Hungary 
Granada. Granada. Spain 


Gratz, Auſtria, Germany 


Graveling, Flanders 

Grenoble, Dauphine, France 
Grodno, Lithuania, Poland 
Groeningen, Holland 

Guadix or Gaudix, Granada, Spain 
Guadalaxara, New-Caſltile, Spain 
Gyull, Hungary 


H 


Hague, Holland 

Hall, Suabia, Germany 

Hamburg, Denmark 

Hanaw, Upper-Rhine, Germany 
Hanover, Saxony, Germany 
Harlem, Holland 

Heidelberg, Lower · Rhine, Germany 
Helmſtat, Saxony, Germany | 
Hermanſiat, Tranſilvania 
Hildeſheim, Weltphalia, Germany 
Hoen-Zolern, Suabia, Germany, 


| Hueſca, Saragoſa, Spain 


Hulſt, Flanders 
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Jaca, Arragon, Spain 
Jaen, Granada, Spain 
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I . 0 


Jaicza, Boſnia, Turkey 

Jame:-Town, Virginia, North America 
erufalem, Paleſtine, Aſia : 

Ingolſtat. Bavaria, Germany 

— Auſtria, Germany 

Iſpahan, Antient Parthia, Per ſia, 
Juanagorod, Tngria, Moſcovy 

1 Auſtria, Germany 

Juliers, Weſtphalia, Germany 

881 Piedmont, Italy 


Kk 


Kaffa, Crim Tarta y. Turkey 
Kamijniack, Pod-]'a, Poland 
Kaniſcha. Hungary 
Kargapol. Ruſſia 

Kex!;olm, Finland, Sweden 
Kimi, Lapland, SweJen © 
Kiow, Ukrain, Poland 
Koningsburg. Pruſſia, Poland 
Konizeck or Konicz, Poland 


L 


Langrez, Champagne, France 
Linciano,' Naples, Italy N 
Lancicio, Poland 

Landſperg. Poland 

Landau, ba dia, Germany 

Laodecia, Natolia, Alia 

Laon. Laonoiſe, France 

Larifla, Theſſaly, Turkey in Europe 
L 2rta, Epirus, Greece (now Turkey) 
Lauback, Auſtria, Germany 
Lawenberg. Saxony, Germany 
Legorn or Legtorn, Tuſcany, Italy 
Lemturs; Poland - * 7 

Leon, Afturia, Spain 

Leopoldſtat. tray; i 

Let anto. Achaia, Turkey 


Lerida. Catalonia, Spain 

Lewardin. Weſt- Frieſland, Holland 
Leyden, Holland 

Ley pſick, Germany 

_—_ 


A TABLE. 


Latitude 
44 40 N 
37 20 N 
2 44 N 
18 32 N 


47 40 N 


33 co N 
59 oo N 


47 20 N 
50 20 N 


46 οN 


46 00 N 
49 10 N 
40 35 N 
61 30 N 
61 20 N 
6545 N 
50 30 N 
5455 N 
54 15 N 


46 25 N 
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Liege, Spaniſh-Provinces 
Lima, Peru, South-America 
Limoges, Guienne, France 
Limburg, Spain 
Liogen, Weſtphalia, Germany 
7 Aultria, Germany 

ip or Lippa, Tranſilvania, 
Liſle, Flanders 
Lisbon, Portugal 
Livorn, = Leghorn 
Lodi, Milan, Italy 
Logronna, Old- Caftile, Spain 
Lombes, Gaſcony, France 
LONDON, Metropolis of England 
Loretto, Tuſcany, Italy 
Louvain, Spaniſh-Provinces 
Lubeck, Holſtein, Denmark 
Lublin, Poland 
Lucca, Tuſcany, Italy 
Lucern, Switzerland 
Lugo, Gallicia, Spain 
Lunden, Gothland, Sweden 
Luxemburg, Saxony, Germany 
Luxemburg, France . 
Lions, Lionois, France 


M 


Madrid. Neu- Caſtile, Spain 
Maeſtricht, Spaniſh-Provinces 
Magdeburg, Saxony, Germany 
Majorca, in the Mediterranean 
St. Maloes, Bretagne, France 
Malaga, Granada, Spain 
Malta, near Sicily, Mediterranean 
Malacca, in the Faſt-Indies 
Mans, Orleanois, France 
Mansfield, Saxony, Germany 
Mantua, Italy 
Manfredonia, Naples, Italy 
Marpurg, Germany 
. Marſeilles, Provence, France 
Maſa or Maſſa, Tuſcany, Italy 
Meaux, Ifle of France 


Mechlin or Malines, Spaniſh-Provinces 


Latitude 
50 25 N 
11 30 8 
45 40 N 
50 20 N 
52 25 N 
48 w_ 
45 5O 

50 40 N 
38 47 N 


45 20 N 
4 10˙N 
43 30 N 
51 32 N 
43 36 N 
50 40 N 
54 10 N 
5118 N 


43 50 N 
22 
42 70 N 
55 30 N 
53 10 N 
49 20 N 


45 40 N 


40 oo N 


Medina-Sidania, Andaluzia, Spain 
Meiſſen, Upper-Saxony, Germany 
Mentz or Mayence, Germany 
Merida-Extremadura, Spain 
Meflina, Sicily 


Metz, Lorrain, Germany 


Mexico, North-America 

St. Michael. /ee Archangel 
Midnick, Samogitia, Poland 
Milan, Italy 

Minski, Lithuania, Poland 
Minarca-Jſiand, Mediterranean 
Mirando, Portugal 

Mittau, Courland 

Modena, Italy + 

Montpelior, Languedoc, France 
Mans, Spaniſh-Provinces 
Monſtiers, Savoy, Italy 
Monaco, Genoa, Italy 
Mondonedo, Gallicia, Spain 
Morlaix, Bretagne, France 
Maſcow, Capital of Moſcovy 
Moulins, Lionois, France 
Mauſol, near Old Niniveh 
Mulhauſen, Saxony, Germany 
Munſter, Weſtphalia, Germany 
Munchen or Munick, Bavaria, Germany 
Murcia, Spain 


N 


Namur, Flanders 

Nancy; Lorrain, France 
Nantz, Bretagne, France 
Nankin or Nanquin, China 
Naples, Italy 

Napoli di Romania 


Narva, Livonia, Sweden 


Narbonne, Languedoc, France 
Naſſaw, Upper- Rhine, Germany 
Nevers, Orleancis, France 
Newbury, Suabia, Germany 
Newhauſel, Hungary 
Newmark, Tranſilvania 


Nice or Nizza, Piedmont, Italy 


- 
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Latitude 
36 o8 N 
50 32 N 
49 44 N 
38 30 N 
38 10 N 


48 50 N 
10 00 N 


55 45 N 


45 28 N 
54 ob N 


39 10 N 
41 10 N 


Longitude 


of 20W 


13 34E 
o8 15 E 
o 10 E. 
is 40 
o6 9E 
104 00 W 


24 0 E. 
o9 30 E 
28 15 E. 
o4 OO E. 
o 40 E. 
25 oo E. 
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Nigepoli, Bulgaria, Turkey 
Nilmes, Languedoc. France 
Niſſa, Scrvia, Turkey 

Norwich, England 

Norkoping. Gothland, Sweden 
Notteburg, Ingria, Sweden 
Novagrod, Weliki, Ruſſia 
Nuremburg, Franconia, Germany 


O 


Ocrida, Albania, Turkey 
Oleron, Gaſcony, France 
Olmutz, Bohemia, Germany 
St. Omer's, France 

Onſpack or Anſpack. Franconia, Germany 
Orange, Provence, France 
Oran, Barbary, Africa 
Ocbitello, Tuſcany, Italy 
Oreſca, ſee Notteburg 
Orenſe, Gallicia, Spain 
Oriheda, Murcia, Spain 
Orleance, Orleanois, France 


Orvieto, Papacy, Italy 


Oſnaburg, Weſtphalia, Germany 
Otranto. Naples, Italy 
Oudenard. Flanders 

Oviedo, Aſturia, Spain 

Oxford, England 


P 


Padua, Italy 

Paderborn, Weſt o halia, Germany 
Palencia, Leon, Spain 
Palermo, Sicily 
Pampelona, Spain 

Panama, America 

Papoul, Languedoc, France 
Paris, France 

Parma, Italy 

Paſſaw, Bavaria, Germany 
Pau, Gaſcony, France 

S. Paul de Tricaſter, France 
Pavia, Milan, Italy | 


Latitude 


427, 
Longitude 
26 35 E 


428 


Pekin, China 

Perpignan, Catalonia, Spain 
Pergamos, Natolia, Aſia 
Perugia, Italy 


Peſt, on the Danube over againſt Buda 


Peter-Waradin, Sclavonia 
Philipopoli, Romania, Turkey 
Philadelphia, Natolia, Aſia 
Pignerol, Upper - Dauphine, France 
Piombino, Tuſcany, Italy 

Piſa, Tuſcany, Italy 

Placentia, Parma, Italy 
Placenza, Biſcay. Spain 
Plazentia, Extremadura, Spain 
Pleskow, Ruſlia 
Ploczko, Poland 

Poictiers, Orleanois, France 
Policaſtro, Naples, Italy 

Porto or Oporto, Por 

Poſega, Ar ages 328 
Prague, Bohemia, Germany 
Presburg, Hungary 


. 


Quebeck, Canada 
St. Quintin, Picardy, France 


R 


Raab or Rab. Bavaria, Germany 
Raguſa, Dalmatia, Twi key 
Ratisbon, B»varia, Germany 
Ravenna, Italy 

Regio, Calabria, Italy 

Rennes, Bretagne, France 

Rethel, Champagne, France 
Rheims, Champagne, France 
Rhodes-l{land, Archipelago 

Riga, Livonia 

Rochel, Orleanois, France 

Rodes or Rodez, Guienne, France 
ROME, Italy 

Rofes, Caralonia, Spain 

| 0 
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Latitude 
3952 N 
42 30 N 
775 — 
42 48 
47 00 N 
45 o N 
42 30 N 
38 * 
444 

42 54 N 
43 55 N 
44 5⁰N 
4245 N 
39 32 N 
S810 N 
5235 N 
46 30 N 
40 18 N 


40 F N 


45 25 N 
50 o N 
48 22 N 


Longituds 


110 50 E 


o3 oo E 
29 10 E 
12 44 E 
16 55 E. 
17 40 E 
24 45 E 
29 35 E 
07 32 E 
11 10 E. 
11 12 E. 
10 15 E 


o1 56 W 
of oo W 


335fE 
20 36 E 
oo 20 E 


16 8 E 
o 50 W 


15 30 E 


14 25 K. 


15 30 E 


70 IF E 
03 oo E 


15 50 E 
16 30 E 
12 10 E. 
12 38 E 
16 10 E. 
or 35 k 
04 42 E 
03 55 E 
29 15 E 
24 48 E 


oo Fo W 


o2 40 E 
13 07 E 
03 30 E 
25 35 E 
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Roſanno. Naples, Italy 
Rotterdam. Holland 
Roven or Roan, Normandy, France 


8 


Z4intes, Guienne, France 
Saltsburg. Bavaria, Germany 
Salamancha, Leon, Spain 
Salonichi, Theſſalonica, Turkey 
Saſuces, Piedmont, Italy 
Salerno, Naples, Italy 


Sallee, Africa 


Samarcand, Tartary 
Sandomir, Poland 

Santillana, Aſturia, Spain 
Saragoſa, Arragon, Spain 
Saraio, Boſhia, Turkey 
Sardis, Natolia, Aſia 

Savona, Genoa, Italy 
Scanderoon, ſee Alexandretta 


Schafthauſen, Switzerland, Germany \ 


Scopia, Servia, Turkey 
Sculari, Albania, Turkey 
Sebenico, Dalmatia, Turkey 
Segedin, Hungar 

Segovia; Old Caſtile, Spain 
Sens, Champagne, France 
Setines, ſee Athens 

Seville, Andalucia, Spain 
Severin, Naples, Italy * 
Siam, Eaſt- Indies 

Siena, Tuſcany, Italy 
Sigel, Hungary * 
Siliſtria, Bulgaria, Turk 
Siradia, Poland 7 
Siſteron. Provence. France 
Slez wick, Denmark 
Smolensko. Moſcovy 
Smyrna, Natolia, Aſia 
Soczaw, Moldavia, Turkey 
Soiſſons, France 

Sophia, Bulgaria, Turkey 


Saraw, Bohemia, Germany 


Spalatra, Dalm: tii, Turkey 
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Spires, Upper-Rhine, Germany 
Spoletto, Italy 

Stetin, Pomerania, Germany 
Stives, Achaia, Turkey 
Stockholm, Sweden 

Strasburg. Upper-Rhine, Germany 
Stugart, Suabia, Germany 
Sultzback, Bavaria, Germany 
Syracuſe, Sicily | 


- wY 


Tangier, Barbary, Africa 
Targoviſco, 'Turky - 
Tarante, Naples, Italy 
Tarragon, Catalonia, Spain 
Tavaſtus, Sweden 
Tavira, Algarve, Portugal 
Temeſware, Hungary 
Tervel, Arragon, Spain 
Tetuan, Fez, Africa 
Thebes, ſee Stives 
Tholouſe or Tolouſe, Languedoc, France 
Thorn, Poland | 
Thyatira, Natolia, Aſia 
Tirol, Auſtria, Germany 
Tokay, Hungar 
Toledo, New-Caſtile, Spain 
Tortola, Catalonia, Spain 
Torneo or Torno, Lapland 
Tours, Orleanois, France 
oulon, Provence, France 
Tournay, Flanders 
Trent, Auſtria, Germany 
Trevigno, Italy 
Treves or Triers, Lower-Rhine, Germany 
Tripoli, Barbary, Atrica 
Troppoor Troppaw, Bohemia, Germany 
royes, Champagne, France 
Tudela, Naverre, Spain 
Tunis, Gartary, Africa 
Turin, Piedmont, Italy 
'Tuy, Gallicia, Spain 
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1 
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Latitude 
49 ooN 
42 28 N 


53 28 N 


38 10 N 
59 30 N 
48 17 N 


48 30 N 


49 lo N 
35 15 N 


35 45 N 
45 45 N 


49 40 NM 


40 55 N 


61 200 N 


36 46 N 
45 30 N 
40 oo N 
35 300 


43 N 
73 N 
38 28 N 
46 15 N 
48 12 N 


39 30 N 


42 34 N 
5 50N 
47 10 N 
43 ooN 


fo 35 N 


457 50 N 


45 45 N 


49 30% 
33 05 N 


50 I N 
48 O N 
41 45 N 


35 30 N 


1 08 


Congiſudi | 


08 10 E. 


13 38 K 


14 30 E 


23 35 E 


19 of E. 


o7 52 K. 
og o8 E. 
1145 E 
15 o E. 


06 oo W 


23 30 K 


17 52 K 
01 20 E. 
25 50 E 
of7 IF W 
18 40 E 
ot 15 W 
o5 30 E 


ol 47 E 
19 32 E 
28 32 E. 
10 50 E. 
18 44 E. 
o3 30 W 
o 32 E. 
23 30 E. 
oo F6 E 
ob o8 E 


034 28 E 


11 36 E 
12 40 k 
ob 42 K 
13 50 E 
18 ov R. 


0 10 R 


or 42 E. 
12 40 E 
07 42 E 


88 15 E 


Valence 
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V 
Valence. Diuphine, France 
Valencia, Valencia. Spain 
Valladolid, Old-Caltile, Spain 
Villora. Albany, Turkey 
Vinncs, Bretagne, France 
Vaude mont, Lorrain, Germany 
Udine, Venice, Italy 
Vendoſme, Orleanois, France 
Vente, Provence; France 
Venloe, Gelderland 
Venice, Italy 
Verdun, Lortain, Germany 
Vercelli, Piedmont, Italy 
Verona, Venice. Italy 
Vic, Lionois, France 
Vicenza, Venice, Italy 
Vidain,. Walachia, Turkey 
Vienna, Auſtria, Germany 
Vienne, Dauphine, France 
Vitalio, Macedonia, Turkey 
Vitoria, Biſcay, Spain 
Viterbo, Papacy, Italy 
Uim, Suabia, Germany 
Uplal, Sweden 
Urbigo, Italy 
Vicopia, Servia, Turkey 
Utrecht, Holland 


W 


Warſaw, Poland : ps 
Waradin, ſee Peter-W; p 
Warhuys, Norway * 

Watertord, Ireland 

Weimer, Saxony, Germany 
Weſel, Weſtphalia, Germany | © 
Weylenburg, Tranfiivania, Turkey 
Wiborg, Jutland, Denmark 
Wiborg, Finland, Sweden 

Wihitz, Croatia, Turkey 

Wisbuy, Gotland, Sweden | 
Wittenberg, Saxony, Germany 
Wolſenbuttel, Brunſwick, Germany 


A TABLE 


Latitude 
45 N 
39 IFN 
41 28 N 


39 56d 
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; ND  Latitud, 
; Wormes, Germany _ 1 49 12 N 
Wurtsburg or Wirtsburg, Francon. Germ] 49 20 N 
| Y | 
York, England | . $3 20 N 
Yvica, Mediterranean 38 40 N 
| Zamora, Leon, Spain 41 15 N 
j Zara, Dalmatia, Turkey 44 OO 
Zalmar, Hungary | 47 52 N 
[ Zell, Lunenburg, Germany 52 30 
i Zolnock, Hungary | 47 of N 
0 Zurick, Switzerland, Germany | 47 15 N 


Tutphen, Gelderland, Holland 


| 


